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ADVERTISEMENT. 



Having on three different occasions made 
excurdons on the Continent, under drcumstances 
of considerable variety, it lately occurred to me 
that selections from my journals might perhaps be 
fisivourably received, either by persons who had never 
visited the scenes described, or by those who had 
already seen them, but might choose to view them 
again through the eyes of another. 

I accordingly set to work to skim off such parts 
of my notes as, either from the buoyancy of the 
expression, or from retaining a portion of the fresh- 
ness of original interest, had floated to the sur&ce. 

But I soon found these skimmings accumu- 
late under my hands in much greater quantity 
than I had anticipated, or than, I feared, might be 
relished by others. 
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In this dilemma, I bethought me of the well- 
known device of the Aeronauts, or Luftsehiffer 
— literally sky-sailors — as the Germans, with their 
usual pithy^ quaintness, call them ; and resolved to 
send off a pilot-balloon to ascertain how the wind 
set. 

The following episode was accordingly select- 
ed for publication ; and if, when let loose, it take 
the right direction, or, in other words, if it meet 
with a current of public favour, I may. perhaps 
venture to cut the ropes of the larger work, now 
in the course of inflation, . and trust the whole to 
the same friendly notice* 



Paris, 20th May, 1886. 
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SCHLOSS HAINFELD; 



A WINTER IN LOWER STYRIA. 



CHAPTER I. 



THE INVITATION. 



/* 



It was a bright sonny morning, near the end of 
April 1834, when, accompanied by my wife and 
family, I left Rome for Naples. ' The climate of 
the " Eternal City," which is grateful to most con- 
stitutions, had not proved so to mine ; and, for the 
first time in my life, I had fallen into low spirits, 
and indolejit habits. The endless ruins of ancient 
Rome — the wonders of the Vatican — ^the forest of 
churches — the gorgeous palaces — even the great 
Colosseum itself, and almost St Peter's, one by one, 
had faded into indifference before my languid ob- 
servation.. This was not health ; and my physician,, 

A 
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who had much experience of the Roman climate, — 
so fair and treacherous, — declared, that nothing 
would do me any good but change of air. 

Never was learned opinion so quickly verified. At 
first starting, the warm sun and the clear sky had 
no charms for me. And this strange feeling, which 
admitted the good, but felt only the gloom, so 
long a& I oonAinued in the immediate vicinitjr of 
Rome, gradually, but perceptibly, began to evapo- 
rate as the carriage ascended the gentle slope of the 
ancient volcanic mountain of Albano. By the time 
we had gained the height of several hundred feet 
above the dome of St Peter's, judging from its 
appearance in the distance, I felt as if a load were 
taken off my lungs, and the nice mechanism which 
gives activity to^ the bceadi, and ke^ up the flame 
of life, was onree more fbee to move* I became 
enchanted \nth the bhieness of die sky — the shaip«i 
iie8» of the lightfr and. shades ; and as the gentle 
puff» of wind orossed our path, I caught myaelf 
stretching forward to inhale their new and iavigoiab' 
ting freshness. Long^ before ngaching Albano^» 
which stands^ I riiould suppose,, about a thousaiid 
feet'dbove thelfsyel of the Tiber, Ibecame so hnnjipy 
and hBfpyi that bad not; some tnoes of-rheunadmi 
tied me by the legv I should infidlibl]^ haFe leaped! 
from the oarriage, and seamp^ed^up the hill befae 
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die party to order dinner. On amring at Albano-, 
new objects of Interest met onr view^ Oar ivrndows 
looked full on the open sear-^the beautifcdy the 
elassical Mediterranean — aa where, except at Naples^ 
so fer^'e m assoeiations as near liie coast we now 
looked upon. The beafch might be distant about 
ten GT twelve miles ; and between u» aad the sea 
lay a broad flat bek o£ alluvial,* marshy 9e&, scanl^y 
cultivatifid^ and only here and there dotted withs 
bright,, white cottage. Nearer,, and where the hanA 
graduaJly^ rose tow»rd& the voleaniie fi>eus^ the sce- 
nery partook of a more fertile and varied charaeter ; 
b^ng not only east into aU 0ort» of shapes* hf the 
freaks^ of aneieBt eaith^uakes and eruptions o£ lanra, 
but covered with villas^ gasdens, ¥ineyasds,.and olive 
orchard^ every where glowing with the astonishiag; 
veidvffe of an Italian^ spring.. 

Peeping thsooigh the &Uage we could pe^iceiw 
BMoiy remoanis of ancient buildings,; which greatly 
centribttted to characterise liie scene* Soaie of! 
these maiotuned more or less their old shape of 
tower» and arches-bothers merely showed, by hugs 
piles of brick and sculptured blocks of marble,, whalk 
th^ Blight have been. Far off Uk the left, aloag 
the shoi^,. in the 80iith-e«irt;eKi direction^ we coiM 
juBt ddstkiguieh the ialand of Ponao, andstiU&i^theK 
oSy t^ were toU might be seess in dajsr of pecnlia 
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clearness, the island of Ischia, which forms the 
northern horn of the Bay of Naples. 

Our admiration of this beautiful prospect was 
interrupted by the necessity of attending to the 
arrangements of the journey. As we travelled ve- 
turino, we had to stop for a couple of hours at 
Albano ; during which time sundry other carriages 
arrived, and either passed on smartly with post 
horses, or stopped to take rest as we had done. 
Amongst these there was one which particularly en- 
gaged our attention ; and with that sort of feverish 
curiosity which proverbially belongs to travelling, I 
set about trying to discover who the people were 
with whose appearance we had been struck. Great 
was our pleasure on learning that here was no other 
than our amiable and accomplished Polish friend, with 
an unpronounceable name, the Countess Rzewuska. 
We lost no time in repairing to her apartment to 
renew so agreeable an acquaintance, though it was 
but for a moment; for it appeared we were pass* 
ing on opposite tacks, as she was coming from 
Naples, and we from Rome. No sooner had we 
entered than she exclaimed — 

*< Oh how fortunate ! It is only a day or two 
since I received a letter from Germany, containing 
^ message to you ; and had we not now fallen in 
trith each other, I might never have been able Uy 
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deliver it. My correspondent supposed we were still 
at Rome together, forgetting that at this season the 
travellers who crowd there in winter, scatter them<^ 
selves in all directions, the moment the breath of 
Spring opens the season. This letter," continued 
she, pulling one from her reticule, " contains.a mes- 
sage from the Countess Purgstall, an elderly Scotch 
lady, who, having married forty years ago a noble- 
man of Austria, has resided in that country ever 
since. 1 am desired to ascertain if you be the son of 
Sir James Hall, one of her earliest and most inti- 
mate friends in Edinburgh ? And if so, as I be- 
lieve to be the case, I am requested to invite you, in 
her name, most cordially, to pay her a visit at her 
country place, the Schloss, or castle, of Hainfeld, 
near Gratz, should you think of taking the home- 
ward route through Styria, instead of following the 
beaten track of the Tyrol.'* 

It was impossible such an invitation could have 
been given to travellers less hampered by plans ; for 
we made it a constant rule to be guided by circum- 
stances as they arose, and not to entangle ourselves 
by previous arrangements which might or might not 
prove suitable when the time came. Thus, the map 
of Europe was always before us, where to choose 
our place of rest, or rather unrest, and Mrs Starke 
our guide. Having looked at the various routes. 



Studied 4^1881, a»d made our ^enleiilatioitB as to time 
ftnd pkee, we came to .ihe TOSolution thirt, pmnrided 
we receired, in due reason, a «oBiewfaat move spe^ 
ciiic invitaticMQ, it migiit be no bad >8port to iHusit a 
G^man caade, as ^somethiBg &esh, and out of 'the 
ordinary eourse of jog-trot travelling. In ordeo* *o 
prerent all mistakes, -I tbought it 4»est to oomnmm- 
eate at onee with ^he lady hei«el& 

I acoovdisgiy wrote a letter, mentioning the num- 
ber of whidi our party consisted, giving a sketch of 
our plans for the summer, and requesting farther 
information aibout roads, and the best seasons for 
travelling in Gairoany* 

To this letter I reijeived two answers, l3ie4second 
being written under an erroneous impression that 4ke 
^rst was misdirected ; and as there are several parts 
of these letters Which help to elucidate the charaeter 
of our future hostess, I shall venture to make free ex- 
tracts from both. As yet our purpose of paying her a 
visit was quite undecided ; but we felt our interest in 
the project, and our curiosity as to the ehapacter 
and situation of our distant and unseen friend, greatly 
heightened by these eommunications. I ^should 
mention, that all we knew of the Countess Purg- 
etall was, that she was sister to Mrs DugaM Stew- 
art, widow of the celebrated writer on moral philoso- 
phy ; that she had married a German nobleman, late 
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m the last ceBtBrjr^ and psoeeeded wilii Inm to j 
tria, and ihat she had neyer zeriated her 
ooimtiy • We had also a yague reeoUeotiDn of hal- 
ving heard that she had beenextsemely onfbrlaBate 
in her family, and was left selitarj in ihe iraild; 
moreover^ that she was remarkably deFet, and rather 
eooentiie. But we fanned no just eoneeptien of this 
extraordinary person fiomimy snch glinqpses of char 
taoter as diese letters, or other accounts afforded ns. 
On reading them now, it is true, when famihar with 
the whole topic, we can discover maoy touches wUch 
might ha^e g^ven 4m some insight into a matter 
whidi eventually interested us a great deal more 
sinoereLy and ^deeply than we ooidd at first hare sup- 
posed possible. The Countess's first letter ran 
thus — it was 'dated 7th May, Hainfeld : — 

'< I have this moment, my dear ur, received your 
letter, dated Albano, 21fit April. I am now so un- 
accustomed to a pleasing sensation, that I tremble 
whfle I tell you, it will be ddng me a very great 
fiivoor indeed if Mrs Hsdl and you will bestow a 
visit upon me. Your little darlings surely need re- 
pose. I beseech you to let them find a home for 
a few weeks in Hainfeld ; die house is large ; theve 
are thirty-nine rooms on this floor all completdy 
furnished, though in the mode of the last century ; 
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the air and water are good ; the country Is rich, well 
icultivated, and varied enough to be pleasing. I 
<lare not promise you amusements ; I am a widowed 
woman cut off from the tree of life ; but if a cordial 
welcome can render solitude supportable, I am sure 
you will find it here. Hungary is only three hours 
distant from this — it is a country little known. You 
will be well received by my neighbours on the 
frontier, and find the people a race distinct from any 
in Europe. 

" As to this road, I can assure you it is excel- 
lent — ^in every respect preferable to the one by 
Tyrol. The first English travellers by accident 
took the road by Tyrol ; this made it the fashion, 
and ever since they have flown that way like a flock 
of birds. The Alps and lakes of Styria are fully as 
interesting as those in Tyrol, and as yet unknown to 
the English, and Gratz is not inferior to Innspruck. 
Besides, you can have an advantage in taking this 
road I am sure you will know to value — it is to be 
acquainted with the Archduke John, who lives in a 
quiet, simple style at his iron works, and will re- 
ceive you with pleasure. He is wonderfully well 
informed; has vast practical knowledge, and his 
manners are truly pleasing. As a man he has few 
equals — as a prince, he is a phenomenon* 
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^^ I dare not speak of the home of my youth. 
Thirty-five years of absence have spunged me 
from the remembrance of those dearest to me ; but 
if you graciously visit me, you will draw back the 
veil and give me a glimpse of things still, alas I too 
dear to me. 

" If you will write me a note and let me know 
when I dare hope to see you, it will be a great 
pleasure to me. The Governor of Milan, Count 
Hardegg, will please you much, and also our coun- 
tryman. General Count Nugent, at Trieste. I fear 
to lose a post, and send you these hurried lines, 
praying you to believe me your truly obliged, and I 
trust soon to say grateful, friend, 

" C. * PURGSTALL." 

The second letter is fuller, and still more charac- 
teristic. 

" My Dear Sir, 

** With a grief which I cannot express, I disco-; 
vered a few minutes ago, on looking over the little 
register of my letters, that I had addressed my an- 

* It may be right to explain that this C. stands for Coun- 
tess, and not for the initial of a Christian name, hers being J. 
A. It is a general custom on the continent for persons of 
rank to write their title as a part of the signature. 
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swer to yours not to Rome, but to Naples. It was 
a de^ee of absence wortby of your good gvasid 
uncle, of fibsent meniory ; but I iia?ae -not, ftlais ! 
the apology of genius to plead. My nustakes etie 
owing to a very different clause of late — to tke «tate 
of my health. For more than three years I have been 
the victim of rheumatism, or what some phy^cians 
are pleased to call the ^ic-^utoiireux^vciamt. This 
cruel disease has torn my nerves in jneces, and wiien 
I am agitated, as I was when I received your letter-^ 
so dearly welcome to me — I became quite confused. 
Pardon, my dear sir, my seeming delay in answerx 
ing your letter. I wrote instantly, but my silly letter 
is literally /70«^6 restemte in Naples^ I hope these Hnes 
will reach you safely, and convince Mrs Hall and 
you how unfeignedly happy I shall be to see you 
and your little darlings* It will indeed be most 
gratifying to me if you will allow the infants to 
repose here for a few weeks, and find in Hainfeld 
the quiet of home. Your excellent Scotch nursery- 
maid will revive me with letting me hear onee more 
the language of my heart. She shall arrange all hra-e 
exactly as she wishes, and, I trust, make the dear 
children comfortable. The house is very large; 
there are thirty-nine rooms on this floor. Not only 
your family, but any friends you choose to bring 
along with you, can find place enough. The ^omi' 



try is tedjr healAy ; &e soil -rich joid w^U jciAlMfia- 
ied, And :tlie Mils and dktaiDt momxtakMi covaeiied 
-mfli foBesls. The people jrosemUe ihm ^oetieB — 
liiey «TC4liligeiit 9oA docik. There are few «eigili>- 
bouis, eiceept in TUxa^axy (three Lours' .dietanjee 
from tUs) ; nnd Hungary is a country little knaim 
asid ideaewing your mttention. Styiia is alao « 
•eoviiKtry little known, awing to tiiie singular f«ncy 
<x fasUon of tbe English always to fly betwe^i 
Vienna and Italy, by il^e way of TyroL Kotsebne 
^ays, ^ The English earry ^beir piej.fidjlees, as they 
.do their tea-ikettles, all 0ver ihe world with then/ 
This, in general, is anerely an impertinenee ; but in 
nHbat fespects the Tyrol road, it holds true ; our 
«oad is in mamy xespects pwferable. 

'^ You enquire as to thestaite of the roads. They 
nxe exoelknt. The Eilwagen, a kind of diligence, 
takes regulatrly fifty-five hours between Trieste and 
Grats, and twenty^five hours between Gratis and 
Vienna. As man and beast in AiHatria move dis- 
creetly, this, with 4he aid of your pos^map, will 
show you the ime state of 4he roads. 

" The tenuxeof property in this country is very dif- 
ferent from the English ; and I would &in, wei» it 
possible, excite your curiosity as to fityria. The 
constitution of the American States iaderested y^u. 
Why should not ours dd «o ? The cojintry is di- 
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vided into circles ; mine contains 4200 souls. My 
bailiff collects all the taxes within the circle ; mana- 
ges the conscription ; the police ; the criminal jus- 
tice in the first instance, the property of minors, 
&c., &c. He must have passed his trials as an ad- 
vocate, and I must pay him and his assistants, or 
what is called my chancery. I defy the public 
affairs, in as far as this goes, to cost less to a go- 
vernment. The said bailiff also collects the domi- 
nical, or what is due to me, and manages the landed 
property, which, as we have no farming, is kept, ac- 
cording to the Scotch phrase, in our own hands. The 
first crop of hay was housed yesterday, so if you travel 
with your own horses, good food is ready for them. 
After the wheat and rye are cut down, buck-wheat 
is sown, which can ripen even under the snow. It is 
the food of the peasantry, as oatmeal was formerly 
of the Scotch Highlanders ; but the crop from the 
best ground is sold off to pay the very high taxes. 
The people are good and docile. The noblesse, 
owing to the dreadful war, &c., are mostly on short 
commons. We have no poor, which, owing to the 
question in England respecting the poor-laws, is 
deserving of being noticed. No man is allowed to 
marry till he can prove he is able to maintain a 
wife and children ; and this, with the law of celi- 
bacy of the clergy, and the caution required of the 
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military* — almost an act of celibacy— are checks on 
population which would make the hearts of Mr Mai- 
thus and Miss Martineau bum within them for ad- 
miration. The result is, the entire demoralizing of 
the people. The mask of religion helps nothing. 
At the last grand jubilee, in the next parish, se- 
venty-two pairs of virgins adorned the procession, 
dressed in white, and covered with garlands of 
flowers. In eight months forty-four of them were 
in the &mily way. Madame Nature is not a political 
economist, and she does not let her laws be outraged 
with impunity. 

** As another motive to visit Styria, there is a 
physician at St Gothard, three hours from this, who 
works all the miracles ever wrought, except raising 
the dead. Were I not virtually dead, I would con- 
sult him. He is a Homeopathic ; forty-nine thou- 
sand sick have been with him since November, and 
all believe in his infallibility. The Alleopathic 
school endeavour to suffocate the system of Hanne- 
mann, but in vain. A question of such conse- 
quence to the human race, and so easily decided on 
the spot, is surely deserving of your investigation, 

* No officer in the Austrian army is allowed to marry, unless 
he previously deposits a suin of money in the hands of Govern- 
ment for the maintenance of his widow and children in the 
event of his death. The sum varies with the rank of the 
officer.— B. H. 
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^^ I am ashamed to send you< so tedioua a sesaA^l, 
bat you will pardon me, for you know it is out of 
the abundance of the heart the mouth speakedi. 
May I trust you will induce Mrs Hall to. ^ unfa- 
tigue' herself and her little angels, in this Tadmore 
in the wilderness ? I have nothing, alas I to oflfet 
you all but my hearty welcome. God knows it in- 
sincere. In haste, for I fear to lose a post. I bidt 
you,>my dear sir, fiarewelL— *-nth' June. My ad- 
dress is simply Graiz, N.B; There ia a nesp^ctable 
library heutf." 

These letters very nearly madeu» d^de to take 
Styria^ in our way to the North, but we had still 
much to see in Italy, and elsewhere; It is not my 
present purpose, however, to enttr upon t&ese^ ad- 
ventures, though some of them proved highly inter-- 
eating. The Allowing answ^ whioh^ I ses^ to the 
Countess's pressing invitationy will suffice* to Aom 
what we were about,, and in whait mind we lookeii 
forward to the proposed visit. 

<^ My Dear Madass, 

•♦ You need Save iw furthw remorse of afl»- 
science about the address of your letters, as Both of 
them reached me in safety. In my tmm I 



apologize and explain the reason of this tardy reply. 
We hare' been absent fr4>m Naples on a cmise to 
Sixnly and Malta, in a vessel of this place, hired 
ea^iressly for the voyage ; and although we hav« re- 
tamed more than a week, we have not yet come to 
meh a fixed armngement for our future plans as' to- 
liable us to say, with much precision, at what period 
We shall be in your neighbourhood. In the mean 
time, I must no longer delay writing in my own 
name, and that of Mrs Hail,^ to thank you for your 
kindiaes£^ ^id attention, and to say that we shall be 
mi3«8t happy to avail ourselves of your hospitable 
invitation on our way nort&,if we can possibly aav 
range to do so. We are at present busily employed 
in * seeing up* or * demolishing ' Naples and its 
beautiful contomi; but, in the course of this month,, 
or, as the Indian ships say, ^ in all July,' we hope to 
complete our sightseeing labours. It is pn>bable 
that towards the middle of September we shall be 
advancing upon your castle. As the time draws- 
neareis however, I diall give you due notiee q£ our' 
approach. Our party will not occupy more than: 
tSuree or four of the three do^en apsu^tments wjiich. 
you speak of; and t have no doubt we shall* all gteat* 
ly enjoy our viwfe 

** I shall endeavour* to' profit jdso by yourari^oce* 
with respect to Styria; indeed, we have no espe- 
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cial love for the Tyrol, and should only have followed 
the beaten Cockney route, from having generally 
observed that the said Cockney, somehow, almost 
always finds out the things best worth seeing. 
Your local authority in this matter, however, will 
certainly guide us, unless unforeseen circumstances 
carry us too far out of the way. For my part, 
I have always so much difficulty in acquiring cor- 
rect geographical ideas with respect to any country 
I have not visited, that I can seldom decide which 
route it is best to take, till the country in question 
is near at hand. By the time we reach Venice, 
we shall be better instructed on many such points, 
and it will certainly be no small comfort to see 
something new on the continent. It is true I am 
not writing a book ; but I often sigh for some bit 
of ground to tread upon which has not been ploughed 
up by the merciless pens of preceding^ travellers. In 
this poor exhausted Italy, countless classical scholars, 
men of wit and fancy, blues, Roman Catholics, 
Protestants, poets, painters, and philosophers, with 
ten thousand others, of all persuasions, capacities, 
politics, tastes, and experiences have worried and 
scourged the laxid till it will scarcely bear a blade of 
decent grass, or even a thistle for ^y stray donkey 
that may be passing. But your account of Styria 
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does stir up my ink-horn ; and if I don't make a 
quarto out of it, the fault is mine ! 

^^ Seriously, I shall be very glad to see the state o^ 
manners you allude to, and I look forward with plea-^^ 
sure to our meeting in the castle of Hainfeld, there^ 
as you say, to ^ un&tigue ' ourselves ; a process 
very suitable, I assure you, after the toils of sight- 
seeing in the south of Italy at midsummer, more 
especially as old Vesuvius is now in full eruption, 
and his sides streaked with fiery torrents. 

" I feel flattered and gratified by the favour- 
able opinion expressed by your neighbour of the 
work I wrote on America. I have had, in my 
day, my share of abuse ; and very well pleased I 
was with such notice. When an author takes any 
particular line, especially in politics, he ought to 
consider the censure of those he is entirely opposed 
to, as the best acknowledgment that he has not 
missed his intended point — that he has not mistated 
his own views. For the rest, he must be content 
with the approbation of one or two judicious friends^ 
merely to satisfy him that he has not, in his zeal^ 
done harm instead of good to the cause he wishes to 
defend." 

To this letter I received the following answer 
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vhen at the delicious Baths of Lucca? the most 
delightful summer residence in all Italy. There ace 
so fiiany traitSy explanatory more ar less of the pecu- 
Parities of our future hostess, scattered up and 
down these letters, which will assii^ in introducing 
her to the reader^s acquaintance much better dian I 
eould do myself, that I venture to give them almost 
entire. They will show also how great her anxiety 
was to engage us, at all hazards, to come to hetf 
and thus serve to explain subsequent passages ia 
the curious history of our intercourse. 

^ My Dear Sir, 

^^ I had the iiaj^iness of receiving your letter 
of the 7th July, in course ; and a few minutes i^, 
yoxsx second dear letter, dated the 26th. It was 
only my fear of teazing you with my scribUe^sorabi- 
hies, as Winifred Jenkins would caU them, that 
prevented me froirn answering the first directly. Mrs 
Hail and you knew, I thou^t, my sincere wishes* 
imd had promised to bestow on me the long->wished 
ior enjoyment of hearing once more the language of 
my heart. I hoped, and still hope, you will find w- 
pose agreeable, particularly for your little darlings, 
after such long and fatiguing wanderings. I have 
IbeeHiTery iamdous on their account, for the heat this 
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smnmer j&waexamjpiedf and for bduaito it is cbungeiu 
ouft. Even here tbe themometer of Beaumur was 
at 31*" in the shade, or 102^' cf Fahrenheit. 

^^ Tyrol is certainly worth seesng, partieularly fiir 
Codmeys who never saw a mountain; hut as no one 
of them, by any accident, ever took the Styiian road, 
they could £mn no judgment oh the subject. Gratz, 
though a town of no consequence, has finer environs 
than any town I know, Florence excepted ; and it 
has a merit whidi, luckily for its inhabitants, has 
not been discoyered by the English, who ai^ on the 
saving establishment — ^it is the cheapest place to live 
at in Europe. 

'^ The Archduke John has founded a museum 
at Grats, the geological qpeeimens of which, mostly 
collected by himself, will give you a just idea of 
the bones of our country. My horses shall be in 
waiting as soon as you teQ.n^e the day and the 
number necessary to conduct you safdy to poor 
desolate Hainfeld, and any friends of yours shall 
be heartity welcome; only I pray yo^ to prepare 
diem for our half-4»Lvage state of existence. Vulgar 
meat and drink in plenty, and an imdiscovered 
country, is all they dare expect. I am sure Venice 
will be very interesting to you. I used to con- 
sider a fine ship under sml as the proudest work 
man could boast of; but when one sees this city of 
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palaces sitting on the seaj and smiling at the waves 
in their fury, every other wonder of the world is 
annihilated. Its rapid destruction is saddening. — 
If it is painful to see a onceJovely woman becoming 
decrepid, what is it to see Venice sinking into its 
watery grave ? 

♦* You do perfectly well to go by steam, for you 
can sup at Venice, and breakfast at Trieste. The 
coast-road is very tedious, and there are often bad 
fevers about. I am sure you will like the com- 
mander-in-chief at Trieste, Count Nugent, also 
Mr Thomas Thomson Hay, a first-rate merchant 
there, who, from his kind attention to me, I am 
certain must T)e a good man. He will give you 
better information respecting the commerce, &c., of 
Trieste, than those who govern there. At Adels- 
berg, three posts on this side of Trieste, there is a 
vast cavern, which, when illuminated, is, they say, 
magnificent. A singular kind of fishes is found in a 
stream that runs through these caves. They have 
a comb on their heads like that of a cock ; they have 
no eyes, yet, when exposed to the light, they seem 
to suffer. Near Adelsberg, but about a post off the 
road, is a lake called the Cirknitzer See. By means 
of five or six tunnels, the water leaves it once in 
the year, and it is possible to cut down corn, hunt, 
•and fish on the same ground, during the same sea- 
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son I When the waters return, they bring a nimib» 
of fish, often from six to eight pounds weight, out 
of their subterranean abode. 

<< At Lay bach, two roads part for Gratz — ^they are 
equally good ; but that by Cilly is twelve posts, 
the other, by Klagenfiirt and Upper Styria, is 
nineteen posts; and by this road one sees moun- 
tains, brothers and sisters to the Tyiolese; and 
those who love them can satisfy the sentiment. 
The great iron-works of Vordembeig, where the 
Archduke John resides, are about a post from Leo- 
ben. The country from Bruck to Gratz is ex- 
tremely romantic Yoiir late arrival, alas ! will only 
show you the nakedness of the land, though autumn, 
as it retires, may still, as Sir Walter expresses it, 
leave < it's mantle's fold' on the forests; but ^ the 
shroud of russet dropped with gold,' is a poor in- 
demnity for the summer's beauty you have left be- 
hind you. AH things pass ! 

* . * . * . * * . ♦ . 

^^ I am ashamed of so tedious a letter. During 
the thirty-six years I have lived in this country, I 
have forgotten, in a great degree, English ; and I 
see so many new words in a Review Mr Hay lent 
me a few days ago, they quite confuse my poor 
head. It is a dreadful fate to survive all one lived 
for,asIhave done, — even the language of my mother 
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iCOUXii;iy« My spirits are failing me io-^y, and the 
very flies will not allow me to write ; tbey nestle 
between my spectacles and my eyes, and toxment 
me. I piay write soon, my dear sir." 

There was one thing about this letter which 
pvzzled us a good deal, especially when we easne 
near the spots she describes, and the routes whieh 
we had to choose amongst, after landbg at Trieste. 
While she enumerates several objects of interest 
which lay in our way, she omits all mention, (nt eren 
allusion to the great quickulver mine of Idria, the 
second in importance of its kind in the world, as I 
learned lately in a conversation with Humboldt. 
At all events, as it is by fax the most curious thing, 
and best worth seeing, in that part of the coimtry, 
we failed not to visit it in passing. But it was not 
till long afterwards, that I ascertained that the good 
old Countess had purposely avoided mentioning 
Idria, in the hope that we should pass it without 
examination* It seems ^e had learned that the 
miners employed in handling the quicksilver are 
liable to various diseases ; and she took it into her 
head, that, as our curiosity might tempt us to ex- 
plore pretty deeply into the mine, and to toueh the 
specimens of the earths and ores containing the in- 
sidious poison of this extraordinary metal, we might 
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beeome iH end ^Ee, oi^ at all eTenis, be ietmoei 
befiMPe reaching her I Now^ as her every tfaooghland 
feding was oeeaped at Aat nKMoent in nakiii^ out 
this grand point, she saw nothing nnieasonaUe in 
cwioealing fix>m us, so &r as she eonU^ eren an 
olbject of such surpassing interest as the mines of 
IdiJa. 

Before reaching Hainfeld, faoverer, we kept up 
« tolerably active oorrespondenee. In answer to 
hers of the 1 2th August, I wrote a ather fiee and 
easy epistle, to which there q>eedily cane an answer, 
which showed that so fiir we had not mistakiw the 
g«od old lady's chttract^. Her ineseasing and al- 
moBt feverish anxiety to diaw us into h^ eastle is 
well shown in the following letter : — 

*^ Sepiember Ae 6M«— The thermometer of Reau- 
mur is now at 27^ {92f*j Fahrenheit), not a drop of 
ram falls, so all is burnt up. Water bSis every 
where, but here it is good and enough. 

^ I had last night, my dear air, die pleasure to 
receive your thrice welcome letter* I cannot ex- 
press how proud and happy I shall be if I can in- 
duce you to undertake a voyage of discovery into 
this our terra mcognita. As I write very unintel^ 
ligibly, I have desired my baUUf to trace the roads 
from Trieste to Grata aftrar a m^», with the name 
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of each post, aud a cross at the houses where it is 
fittest to sleep at. The inns in Germany are less 
like the Italian than the old Scotch ones. The first 
mark is at Adelsberg, a short day's journey ; but I 
thought you would like to explore the vast cavern 
and the little fishes there. K any thing fails you, 
speak with the captain of the circle, Comte Bran- 
dais, in my name. His angel of a wife was dear to 
me from her infancy, but she died so lately I can** 
not write to him. 

** There is no country so full of strange caverns 
and underground rivers, as the one you will pass 
through. One of the rivers comes above ground, 
full grown, near Laybach. Jason and his Argo- 
nauts passed the winter in Laybach. In the spring 
they took their ship to pieces and carried it to the 
sea. You will laugh at this, but our antiquarians 
will give you irrefragable authority for it. You will 
see by the marks I am extremely glad you prefer 
the shortest road to Gratz. It is the decision of 
wisdom, and I have no doubt you will find her ways 
are pleasantness. Your darlings will, I am sure, be 
perfectly safe under the care of their German gover- 
ness, who, I trust, will find herself perfectly at home; 
while your precious Scotch nursery maid and I will 
understand one another famously. Such a person 
as she is ceases to be a servant, she is a friend. She 
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can dine with Mr and Mrs Bailiff, or where she 

will§. 

'' I must warn you about the custom-houses — 
they are one of our plagues. The money you need 
on the road are pieces of twenty kreutzers, with what 
is called good and bad paper money. Ten florins 
good make twenty-five bad. In all Germany the 
English are considered as fair game, particularly in 
the inns. Our innkeepers do not dispute, like the 
Italians, for the character of the people is reserved ; 
and they will not come down a farthing in their 
bills. It is marked on your map whether the stages 
are single or double posts, and I have always seen 
the driver paid as one horse ; but unless they are con- 
tented they drive slowly, and the loss of time and 
the expense of the inns is more than the difference. 
If you will have the goodness to write me a line on 
arriving at Trieste, the horses shall be sent to Gratz 
to wait for you. 

" Hainfeld is about six hours from Gratz. Your 
sweet infants will be sadly disappointed when, in- 
stead of a splendid dwelling, they see a building 
like a manufactory ; the grounds in culture to the 
door, and the cows lodged within a gunshot of their 
bed-chamber. At first they will be afraid of me, 
for I am now like nothing they ever saw, except 

c 
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the picture of Mademoiselle Endor in an old hrmly 
Bible. Alas ! the ravages of time are equally vi- 
sible on its possessor, and upon poor desolate Hain- 
feWI Farewell." 
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CHAPTER IL 



TH£ SCHLOS& 



When we hear of & Genaan ca&tle, our imaginar- 
iioQS re^esent to us a huge dark lookiiig fabric, on 
the edge of a fvowniug precipice, and wellnigh hid 
in the shade of forests, some centuries older than 
the building which has long outHY^ed the fame of him 
who raised it. Aeoordingly, as we drove along £rom 
GxatK, we pleased our fancy by specula;ting on the 
wild scenery of our friend's snanuon, which, from 
the gvaadeur of the neighbourhood of Grratz, we 
tAt fairly entitled to expect, would not belie the 
romantic character which belongs to such spots* 

We had, it is true^ seen drawings of Hainfeld, but 
almost all drawings tell such lie% that there is no 
believing them when they speak trudi. It is indeed 
part of an artist's condGossion of faith, to avow his 
lo^e for the imaginative^ over what he is pleased to 
caU the vulgar reality ; and sooth to say, these gen- 
demon generally take good care, that if there be 
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any vulgarity in their nominal representations, it 
shall not consist in too close a resemblance to the 
things represented. 

Be this as it may, we had formed no very correct 
notion of the place we were going to, and strained 
our eyes with some anxiety in the direction pointed 
out by the Countess's coachman, as we wound our 
way amongst the hills, eager to batch a sight of the 
castle before the daylight had quite ebbed away. 
Nothing, however, could we see in the smallest de- 
gree like a castle, even when the hills spread them- 
selves out into a broad, flat, richly cultivated valley, 
with a small sluggish stream, the Kaab, stealing its 
way along the middle of the bottom land, or haugh, 
where its course was indicated by a double line of 
willows, alders, and other thirsty trees, the only em- 
bellishments of this kind which the thrift of the 
farmers had left in the centre of the landscape. 

At length four little sharp turrets, indicating the 
four corners of the long looked for Schloss, or castle, 
came in sight, and presently afterwards, the whole 
building which, to do its looks no injustice, and in 
the words of its proprietor, resembled nothing so 
much as a manufactory. Instead of standing boldly 
on the top of a high rock, the &mily mansion of the 
Furgstalls was placed in the flattest part of a flat 
valley,, far from the abundant trees and rich scenery 
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of the adjacent high grounds, as if in utter contempt 
of the many picturesque situations which might have 
been selected on the same property. 

As we drove under the old archway which ad« 
mitted us to the quadrangle in the interior, we 
might have fancied we had entered the court of a 
Spanish or Portuguese convent. There was just 
light enough to show us the corridor on each of 
the four sides, arched all along and open to the sky, 
with a row of doors leading to what in a convent 
>vouId be the cells, but which here were of course 
much larger apartments. A worse description of 
architecture for ^ rigorous a climate as that of 
Germany could not well be imagined, and we learn- 
ed afterwards, that it had been introduced by an 
Italian architect who saw the country only in sum- 
mer. The natives of the day, having Uttle or no 
acquaintance with other countries, and no great in- 
genuity of their own, quietly adopted the fashion, to 
the permanent discomfort of themselves and of all 
succeeding generations. 

Two of the corners of the quadrangle were filled 
with broad staircases by which the corridor was 
gained, and at the bottom of one of these we were 
received by the Countess's head servant, who wel- 
comed us with the air of a cordial landlord, and even 
reproached us good-humouredly for our delay, by 
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saying they liad all been anxiously looking' out for 
US several days. " But better late than Heyer,** 
added he, in a dialect between Italian and Frenck — 
for he was a Pledmontese ; and having been a sol- 
dier of Napoleon's, had seen the world, and learned 
many languages. In one of these, I forget which, 
he then begged to know if we should prefer being 
shown to our own suite of apartments, or at once 
to the reception room of the Countess. Of course 
we preferred paying our duty without delay to the 
mistress of the mansion ; and therefore, though 
covered with dust, and rigged in our well-worn 
travelling garments, we begged to be introduced 
forthwith. 

If our curiosity as to the castle was great, much 
greater was our curiosity respecting its proprietor. 
Neither were our imaginary conceptions of our host- 
ess much more accurate than those we bad formed 
of the Schloss itself. All that we had heard, had 
prepared us for something out of the common ; and 
as we approached the spot, some curious circum- 
stances came to our knowledge. At Trieste, for 
instance, on enquiring whether there was any chance 
of the Countess being absent, we were told with a 
smile, that this was not very likely, as the old lady 
never quitted her bed. And in a letter which I 
found lying for me at Gratz, she begged me to warn 
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tbe eluUren of herbelpIeBft stiintiafi. In one of &er 
letten^ die said she was like notUng^ in the woild 
bul a manaajy — adding^ ^' for the last three weeks^ 
a very sick one ;" and truth bids me aTOW Aat ovr 
exe^^it hostew did not look die charaeter asniss. 
*^ What a pleasant thing would it not be," said the 
Coutttesa one day, ^ eould we pat life into a mam- 
my, and make it tell ns about the Ptolemies, and 
th^ Pyramids and Hieroglyphics?" Yet I ques- 
tion if we did not find it eren more interesting to 
hear an intelligent old person like the Comtteas 
Purgstall speak, from personal knowledge, of many 
of the most eminent characters of the last century 
with whom we had &x dloser sympathies. 

Be tilis as it may, we found our agedfmnd as we 
had been told to expect, in a huge antiquated bed, 
with feuled damask curtains, in a room feebly light- 
ed, and furnished in the atyle of a hundred years 
agou Her wasted form was supported by half a 
dozen pillows of different shapes and siies, and erery 
thing about her wore the appearance of weaknais 
and pain. Every things I should say, except her 
voice, expression of countenance,' and manners, in 
none of whidi could be traced any symptom of de- 
cay or weaknesa. Still leas m%ht any feebknesa be 
detected in what she said, for nothing in the wcnrld 
could be more animated or more cordial than her 
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welcome. She shook Hands with each of us, as if 
she had known lis all our lives, and expressed over 
and over again her joy at having succeeded in bring- 
ing^ Us to her castle. 

*' You must be sadly tired, however,'* she said, 
** and the children must be almost ready for their- 
beds, so pray show that you feel at home by select- 
ing the rooms which suit you best. There are 
enough of them I trust ; and presently, the dinner 
which has been ready for you an hour or two will 
be served up." 

Oflf we set, under charge of the Major-Domo, Jo- 
seph, who, in obedience to the magnificent orders of 
his hospitable mistress, had lighted the stoves in 
three times the number of apartments we could by 
possibility occupy, in order, as he said, that we 
might pick and choose. In most old castles which 
I have seen, the rooms are small and comfortless, 
but in Hainfeld, they were large and commodious ; 
aiid though the furniture was not abundant, or at 
least not so superabundant as in modem mansions, 
it was all good and even elegant in its old fashioned 
heavy way. 

In the principal room, which had been prepared 
for us, and which was the best in the castle, there 
stood, in rather tottering condition, a handsome- 
ly got up bed, at least eight feet wide, furnished 
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witK crimson silk curtains, bordered Tvith silver lace 
twd or three inches broad, surmounted by a massy 
carved cornice, fringed with silver tracery, in the 
same taste as a rich but heavy embroidery which 
figured at the head of the bed. In like manner the 
walls were hung with crimson satin ; and round the 
room were placed old fashioned sofas with curling 
backs, and arms like dolphins' tails, embossed in 
gold, and all padded with elastic cushions wrought 
in flowers. Fancifully carved writing tables, sup- 
ported by not leds fantastically shaped legs, with 
snug places for the feet to rest upon, stood here and 
there. Bureaus, chests of drawers, and queer look- 
ing toilet tables groaning under the weight of huge 
mirrors, completed the furniture. Of course there 
were plenty of chairs — ^heavy old fellows, with high 
puffy seats, cane backs, and whirligig arips, com- 
fortable enough to sit upon, but not easily moved 
from place to place. Most of the rooms were orna- 
mented with grotesque work in plaster, in high 
relief, on the roofs ; and such of the walls as were not 
bung with hideous staring antediluvian family por- 
traits, were painted in fresco, with battle pieces, 
hunting scenes, and other embellishments in the 
same luxurious but antiquated taste. 

I must not omit to mention one important article 
of furniture, which was found in every room in the 
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castle, kigh and low, namely,: an enotraDOHS poivdain 
stove, white and h%Uy glazed, reading ahnoet to 
the ceiling, in a succession of handsome stofies, not 
unlike some Chinese pagodas I hare seen in oAer 
climes. The fire is introduced into these vast orens, 
as they are well called in German, not by an open- 
ing into, the room, but by a door which opens into 
the corridor. Early in the morning, a large wood 
fire is lighted in each stove, and sudi is their mass^ 
that long after the fire has burned out, the heat is 
retained, and the apartment kept warm till the even- 
ing, when another heating is given it which suffices 
for the night. In a climate of great severity, such 
means of heating rooms are said to be indispensable; 
but to English tastes, accustomed to the cheerful- 
ness of an open fire, and not at all accustomed to the 
dose heated air of a German stove, the fadbion is 
(me which it requires a long experience to render to- 
lerable. Madame de Stael wittily says, ** that the 
Germans live in an atmosphere of beer, stoves, and 
tobacco ; ^ and trnly, the more one sees of the coun- 
try, the less exaggerated does this sarcasm appear. 
The annoyance of beer one may sometimes escape, 
but the misery of tobacco smoke and choky stoves is 
inevitable. 
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CHAPTER III. 



THE COUNTESS, 



Miss Jans Anne Cranstoun was bom in Scot- 
land about the year 1760, of a noble family, both 
by the father's and the mother's side ; and she en- 
joyed likewise the advantage of being allied to the 
aristocracy of talent, by the marriage of her sister 
with the celebrated Dngald Stewart. Her own 
abilities and attainments improved these advan- 
tages, and won for her early in life the intimate 
friendship of Sir Walter Scott ; and long before he 
was known to the public, she had discovered the 
secret of that wonderful mine of intellectual gold, 
which has become in our day the established cur- 
rency of fashionable literature in every part of the 
civilized world. In the latter stages of our acquaint- 
ance with her, we came upon some curious circum- 
stances connected with this intimacy, which shall be 
touched upon in due season. In the mean time I 
may mention, that we made out almost to demon- 
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stration, that one of the most original and spirited 
of all his female characters, no less a personage than 
Die Vernon, must have been sketched from this 
very lady. 

In the year 1797, Miss Cranstoun married Count 
Purgstall, a German nobleman of the highest family 
in Austria, with whom she proceeded to Lower Sty- 
ria, where his large estates lay ; and she never after- 
wards returned to her native country. During the 
fierce wars which Napoleon waged with Austria, 
her husband served in the army in posts of distinc- 
tion, until, towards the close of those disastrous 
periods, he was taken prisoner under circumstances 
so peculiarly distressing, that his health gave way, 
and after in vain trying the climate of Italy, he died 
in 1811. Madame Purgstall was now left with an 
only child, a son, who lived only a few years after 
his father's death. No sooner was he gone, than up- 
wards of seventy claimants as heirs-at-law pounced 
on the noble estates of the ancient family of Purg- 
stall, and the poor desolate widow had enough to 
do to establish her right even to that portion of the 
property which had been settled upon her. The 
difficulties she encountered in arranging these mat- 
ters, and the severe distress to which she was reduced 
by innumerable and apparently interminable law- 
suitSy might have broken the spirit and wearied out 
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the resolution of a less vigorous mind. With all 
her fortitude, indeed, she seems to have been almost 
subdued; and but for the generous assistance of 
the late Lord Ashburton, a near connexion of hers, 
she must in all probability have sunk under the joint 
weight of poverty and law proceedings. 

She was now, by these successive bereavements, 
left quite alone in a foreign land ; and having lost 
every being who was dear to her, she appears to have 
had scarcely any other object whilst she remained in 
the world, but to cherish the remembrance of those 
who were gone — to feed her grief, in short, rather 
than to overcome it. In this spirit, accordingly, 
she permitted nothing to be changed in the castle. 
Every article of furniture stood exactly in its old 
place — not a walk amongst the grounds was altered 
— ^not a tree cut down — not a book shifted in the 
library. So that the castle of Hainfeld and all its 
old inmates, all its old usages, went on, or rather 
went not on, but remained as if arrested by the 
frost of its mistress's grief, in the very position they 
occupied at the period of that last and crowning 
disaster, her son's death, which obliterated the house 
of Purgstall. 

In former times, we were told, the Countess had 
been the gayest of the gay, and the most active 
person in the country, both in body and mind.. 
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But i^e soon sunk into a state of inaetirity ; and 
by considering it a kind of duty to those eke bad 
lost, to make the worst of things, instead of making 
die best of d^m, she greatly aggrarated the hopeless 
and forloTB natnre of her situation. One of the 
effects of this indiscFeet course of mental disci^i^ 
was to undermine a constitution naturally robust ; 
and presently, in addition to her other misfortunes, 
gout, rheumatism, and tic douloureux, with other 
inward and pain&l comj^aints, took their turns to 
torment her. Amongst the strange fancies whidi 
fonned part cf her singularly constituted mind, was 
a firm persuasion that all medical assistance was 
useless in her case, and indeed, in most cases ; and 
thus, unquestionably, die allowed some of the dis- 
eases which preyed upon her to acquire a mudi 
greater bead than they might have dooe had they 
be^i treated ^^ secundum artem.'' Be this as it may, 
she presented to the eye a miserable spectacle of 
bodily suffering and bodily decay ; but these wei« 
pitobably rendered more conspicuous from the undi* 
minifibed vigour of her intellects — the freshness and 
eren viracity of her disposition — the uniform &ut* 
vity of her temper, and the lively inters wfaidi, ia 
spiie of herself, as it dionld «eem, aaad her resolution 
to Imb unhappy, she oontiaued to take in die concoss 
of dw external world. 
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I should hsive meBtioned, tbat at the time we first 
saw the CouBtess she had been c(Mifiiied to bed three 
whole years — to the very bed on which her son had 
expired seventeen years before ; and firom which, as 
she said with too much appearance of truth, she 
h^self could never hope to rise agaizi. Fortunately, 
her complaints h»d not attacked her eyes nor lier 
liands, so that she could both read and writie. Nei- 
ther was she in the least deaf, and her powers of 
speech were perfect — that is to say, her articulation 
was perfect, ior as to her language it was made up 
of a strange confusion of tongues* The most ob- 
vious suid predominant of all was good honest 
Scotch, or rather classical English with a strong 
Scotch accent. Alcmg with this was mixed a cer- 
tain portion of German, ckiefly in idiom, but often 
in actual words, so that we were at first occa- 
sionally puzzled to know what the good old lady 
would be at. Her French was a singular compound 
fiif all these dialects. But in whatever language she 
spoke^ her ideas were -always so cl^ar, and so well 
ananged, and her choice 4^ words^ however mispo- 
nouBced, so accmrate, that after we bad learned ike 
catuse of the se^moig omfusion, we never &iled to 
.understand her. 

What surprised us most, on first making the Coun- 
iess Pui^airs acquaintance, was her wondo^il 
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cheerfulness ; as this was evidently inherent and not 
the result of effort, and was constantly sustained, 
it imparted by reflection to all of us, young and 
old, a spirit of vivacity which invariably accompa- 
nied us while we remained in her room, and made 
those periods of the day which we passed by her 
bedside, by far the most agreeable of the twenty-four 
hours. Her conversation, like her spirits, never flag- 
ged, it ranged all over the world, and dealt with 
every possible topic under heaven. She had mixed 
in the society of some of the first men of the day, 
not only at home but abroad ; and as she possessed 
a memory of uncommon tenacity, she could relate 
anecdotes by the dozen, of almost any body one had 
ever heard of, from Bonaparte and the Emperor 
Alexander, to the peasants of her own estate who 
had campaigned under them, or fought against them. 
Or she would relate stories of Sir Walter Scott's 
first essays in literature, tell about Schiller and 
Goethe, or describe Haydn and Mozart's playing on 
the piano-forte. But it was not on such stirring 
themes alone that she was amusing and instructive ; 
every thing she touched, however trivial or unin- 
teresting in other hands, derived an agreeable point 
and useful purpose from her manner of handling it. 
Not her great friend Sir Walter had a more ample 
store of anecdotes, and these never came in awk- 
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watdly, but always so appropriately, that you might 
have thought sometimes they were made for the sole^ 
purpose of illustrating the Subject under discussion. 
Yet, in spite of this boundless fertility, her con-» 
yersation was merely sprinkled with anecdotes, not 
overloaded with them, " like an over-plummei 
plum-pudding,'* as was remarked of a famous storyw 
teller. She had no particular wish to talk, however^ 
for she delighted in nothing more than in hearing 
the opinions of others ; and she possessed the raro 
merit of showing, in all she said, that she wa^ 
speaking for the sake of the subject, and for that 
of the person she was addressing, rather than for 
the sake of advancing any notions of her own. Noi: 
was there ever the least show of heat or impatience 
in her discourse, except when she was defending 
some friend, or expressing her contempt of some 
unworthy personage, or questionable conduct which 
she thought it right to expose. 

In the course of this narrative I shall have oCcar 
sion to describe more particularly the nature of the 
intercourse which gradually established itself be-r 
tween this extraordinary old lady and th^ various 
members of my family ; for she engaged almost all 
our time and attention, and won the warm affections 
of the whole party, from our grave selves down to 
my little boy, only a year old, who, with his Spotch 
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maid, used to pass many hours of every day in her 
room. 

Her anxiety to get us into her castle is sufficiently 
shown in the letters which I have given in the first 
Chapter, and^what I have said above, will make it 
obvious that her chief reason was, to be relieved from 
the melancholy sort of solitude, into which circum- 
stances had thrown her. For, although she bad a 
host of acquaintances, she had scarcely any intimate 
friends ; and although people came from far and near 
to visit her, she met few who entered into her me- 
lancholy feelings — still fewer who understood her 
jpeculiar ways of thinking — and certainly none who 
eould duly sympathize with those early and deep- 
tooted national associations, which had not only 
lost nothing of their force by the contact of foreign 
Inanners, but which a long course of severe misfor- 
tunes had rendered only the more dear to her. 

Her prejudices, it may be supposed, were many ; 
and these, so far as her adopted country was con- 
cerned, were greatly aggravated by the bitter cir- 
cumstances of her own private life, independently 
of the horrible state of warfare, bloodshed, and 
toilitary licentiousness of every kind to which near- 
ly the whole country, and especially her own fruitful 
district, had been repeatedly a prey, under her own 
eyefl» So that, as there was little in her past life 
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uoee i^he bad left her native land, which eould affbfd 
any pleading reirosped, and as she had ceased to 
take much interest in the present state of the go* 
vemment under which she had suffered so much, it 
was not likely, I may say it was scarcely possible, that 
she should attach herself strongly, or indeed derive 
much comfort from any of the native families within 
her reach, even supposing them to have had the in- 
clination, or, what was still less probable, the power 
of devoting much of their time and attention to her 
comfortsf. I may add, that, although she had no 
motive which could induce her to wish to live, all her 
earthly blessings, as she said, having be^i taken from 
her, yet she had the greatest horror at th^ idea of 
dying alone, without a friend to close her eyes, and 
under the exclusive care of servants. 

All these things, and others to which I shall after- 
wards advert, excited in her the most vehement de- 
sire to establish in her castle an English family, who 
should devote their time chiefly to her, and whose 
tastes, habits, language, prejudices, ai^d so forth, 
might, in the main, be found to &11 in with her 
Own. That any such &mily could be found who 
should permanently settle themselves under her roof 
was manifestly beyond the reach of ordinary chances ; 
but in her ardent way of viewing things, I have no 
doubt she formed some such expectation in our case, 
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when she first learned that we had it in our power 
to pay her a visit. Still less do I doubt that, after 
she had fairly got hold of us, and found us suitable^ 
she never meant we should escape from the castle. 
In this view she set about every species of incanta* 
tion to detain us, and we, in turn, long quite uncon- 
scious of any such serious purpose on her part, natu- 
rally applied ourselves to the study of her comforts. 
The details of our intercourse will be seen by and 
by ; but I shall merely mention just now the first 
specific, instance in which we had it in our power to 
be of use to her, and to " reciprocate," as my friend 
Jonathan would say, the Countess's good ofiices. 

The personal fortitude of the poor old lady was so 
great, that eVen in her severest fits of pain she be- 
trayed none of her sufferings to us, fearful, as we 
afterwards learned, that she might thereby disincline 
us to come near her. But there was one particular 
twitch of pain to which she was subjected so often^ 
that we could not fail to remark it, and this, with 
her keen eye, she soon discovered, and much re-> 
gretted. 

One of her multifarious maladies was rheums^tism 
in the right shoulder, and this had either been brought 
on, or was confirmed, by the necessity she was under 
of stretching back her hand to ring the bell, the 
cord of which hung at. the head of the bed. Had 
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her patience not been sometbing &r beyond that of 
ordinary mortals, this most painful and frequently« 
recutring exertion mflst have worn it out ; and even 
as it was, she never rung the bell without saying 
something, though in a gentle manner, indicative of 
the suffering it cost her. 

Upon studying the matter a moment, I saw how 
this item in the long category of her evils might be 
greatly diminished, if not entirely removed. But I 
said nothing to her, till I had walked to the neigh- 
bouring village of Feldbach and purchased a few 
fathoms of cord, with a nail or two. Next day I 
waited till her ladyship, having occasion to ring, 
made the usual good-humoured lamentation about 
the horrid bell. 

" Will you be good enough, Countess, to let me 
remedy this evil?" I asked. 

" Oh, it's impossible," she said, " it has been so 
for these three weary years that I have lain here^ 
stretched, as you see me, and tossed, as Gay has it, 
^ on my thorny bed of pain.' " 

** Well, only let me try," I replied ; and having 
previously concerted with Joseph the butler to have 
a ladder in readiness at the door, it was introduced 
forthwith, and, by mounting to the cornice, I speed- 
ily attached a new bell-rope to the wire. The lower 
end of this rope I fastened by a nail t6 the floor, and 
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tben to the middle part of it attached another cord, 
i^hieh, being pulled tight in a horizontal direetion, 
was tied to one of the bed-posts, at the height of 
four or five feet above the Countess's head. Final- 
ly, I tied a string to this horizontal cord, in such a 
way that the end, formed into a loop, hung before 
her, and within a couple of inches of the place where 
her right hand generally lay ; the whole being so 
contrived that, by the simple pressure of her finger, 
without raising the arm, and by scarcely moving her 
hand, the bell could at any time be sounded, and 
that more effectually than was formerly possible 
even by the exertion of all her force, and at the 
cost of much bodily pain. From that day the rheu- 
matism in her shoulder gradually diminished, and 
before a fortnight elapsed, it had entirely left her. 

Of a piece with this was another little contrivance 
t^ mine, for which she was almost as grateful, and 
which I applied as soon as she told me about one of 
her most constant distresses. 

She was much troubled with a cough, especially 
at night, and this rendered it absolutely necessary 
that she should have recourse to her pocket handker- 
chief every ten minutes or quarter of an hour. The 
helpless nature of her situation made it indispensa- 
hie that an attendant should remain at all times near 
her ; but as she could not sleep, or eyen rest when 
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not asleep, If there was a light in the loom^ it be- 
came necessary every time the handkerchief was' 
missing — ^which was almost as often as it was re- 
quired — that the bell should be rung, and the ack- 
nurse with ner candle summoned to hunt for the said 
unfortunate pocket-handkerchief. 

** Now," sighed the Countess, as she told me all 
this, ** there is an evil beyond even your nautical 
resources to remedy." 

•* Is it ?" I cried, catching hold of a bundle con- 
tsdning a quarter of a hundred quills just come from 
Gratz, and stripping off the red cord which I have 
observed in all countries is used by stationers for 
this purpose, I made one end of it &st to die loop 
of my recently-established bell-rope, and to the other 
I fixed the comer of the Countess's pocket-handker- 
chief 

•* Now," I exclaimed, ** you have only to put out 
your finger, catch the cord, and in the darkest night 
pull in your handkercMei^ as you would do a fish at 
the end of a line." 

The poor Countess was in ecstasies of gratitude, 
but she said nothing to the sick-nurse, who, falling 
asleep in the evening, and not being disturbed till 
the morning, fancied, on awakening, that her mis- 
tress must be dead, for such a night of repose, they 
both declared, neither of them had passed during 
the three years of her attendance I 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE IRON COFFIN. 

The cordiality of our deception made us feel truly 
at home from the first moment of our entering the 
castle ; and the Countess, after apologizing for not 
doing us the honours in person — as if it had been a 
thing she could have helped — begged us to select 
our own hours for breakfast, dinner, tea, and sup- 
per. " I have secured a good cook for you," she 
said ; " and you will find abundant store of all kind 
of eatables, in a plain way i and the cook, as well 
as all the servants, have orders to consider you as 
their masters, so it will be your own fault if you 
do not arrange matters to your mind." 

Thus invited, we took the liberty of naming the 
reasonable hour of four for dinner, instead of the 
verj' barbarous hour — as it seemed to us — of twelve, 
or even of one or two, as some fashionable fami- 
lies in that neighbourhood have ventured to make 
it. Breakfast, in almost all parts of the continent, 
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is a wretched affair, and we found it invariably cost 
us and all the household so much trouble to get 
up any thing like a respectable morning meal, that 
we often passed it by in travelling, and took our 
cup of coffee and scrap of bread in silent despair. 

On passing. through Gratz, for example, the ca- 
pital of Styria, on our way to the Castle, we stopped 
at the principal hotel ; and having reason to think, 
from the astonishment of the people at our demands, 
that they had never before seen an English family, 
we took great care to instruct them on the subject 
of breakfast. But after waiting for three-quarters 
of an hour, and despatching three several express 
missions to the kitchen, the waiter, fancying he was 
performing wonders, entered the room, literally 
with a jug of tepid water, one cup, and six tea- 
spoons I 

We could not afford to do without breakfast, 
however, at Hainfeld, though we had but small 
hopes of success, even with all the authority of the 
Countess to back our resolution. 

Joseph, the Countess's master of all work, was 
fortunately soon broken into the oddity of our ways, 
though it was long ere we succeeded in getting an 
adequate allowance of plates, knives, and forks. 
After selecting the most 'suitable apartments for 
sleeping-quarters, the next things to look out for 
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were sitting-rooms — ^because, although the Countess 
expressed a strong wish to have some of us alwa3r8 
with her, it was clear that her state of health, to say- 
nothing of our own habits, would render it impos- 
sible to convert her bedroom into our drawingroom, 
after the manner in which her kindness suggested. 
Under the pilotage of the major-domo, Joseph, we 
set out accordingly to explore that wing of the Castle 
which faced the south-west, and lay on the opposite 
side of the court from that containing our bedroom 
suite of apartments. At the extreme left, or south- 
em end of the wing, lay the Countess's own room 
and those of her attendants — the noisiest, the coldest, 
and the least convenient in the whole establishment 
— ^inasmuch as her bed stood exactly over the arched 
entrance to the Castle ; and the pavement of thk 
entrance being sadly broken up, every cart or car- 
riage that arrived made a noise as if the Schloss were 
tumbling about our ears. It was quite enough, how- 
ever, for the Countess that her son had died in this 
room, to make her put up with this and any further 
amount of annoyance. The bare proposal- to have 
her removed to some one of the nine-and-thirty other 
apartments on the same floor, threw her into extreme 
agitation. 

Next to this sacred chamber came a small aati- 
loom, crammed with grotesque oak and ebony fiir- 
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niture, and hung round with small pictures. Then 
followed a commodiouSy warm, and well-lighted 
library, richly stored with German and French books, 
besides a valuable collection of classical English 
works, mostly — ^with the exception of the Waverley 
Novels — ^about half a century astern of the present 
taste. Adjacent to the library, we came upon the 
only really comfortable room in the castle, a distinct 
tion which it owed to the circumstance of its pos- 
sessing an open fire-place — a very rare phenomenon 
in any part of Germany — and with this exception, I 
believe, totally unknown in the remote province of 
Lower Styria. It was of the kind called a Frank- 
lb, being half stove, half fire-place, and had been 
placed there many years before by Lord Ashburton, 
who wisely thought that a winter in Styria, without 
the sight of a fire, must be a dreary affair. 

We at once fixed upon this little room as ouf 
evening snuggery, where we took tea when -oil^ 
party was not too large ; when company came, tfaf 
library was used, until the winter fitirly set m. 

The next apartment contained a biUiard^table ; 
then came a small diningroom, and, at the end of th^ 
whole a larger supper hall, which we occupied only 
on high days and holidays ; of these — strange to say^ 
considering the condition of our hostegs-^w^ had 
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Uot a few before we disentangled ourselves from 
the enchantments of tiiis strange castle. 

Having fairly established ourselves within doors, 
we yielded to the wish of the Countess, and made 
sundry little excursions to the most remarkable 
places in the neighbourhood, in order, as she sug- 
gested, to see the country before the beauty of the 
foliage was all gone, a precaution the more neces- 
sary, as the summer had been one of unusual heat 
and drought, and the autumnal tints and attendant 
decay were thereby antedated many weeks. 

The first object of curiosity on many accounts, 
was the castle of Riegersburg. It had been for 
centuries the ancient abode of the renowned Purg- 
stalls, and had passed from them only on the death 
of the last male possessor of the name, the poor 
Countess's only child. In old times it had proved 
^ fortress of such strength, that the Turks, when 
they conquered and overran the greater part of 
the country which now forms the Austrian do- 
minions, never made any impression upon it ; and 
it is even said, they never dared to attempt its cap- 
ture. It resembles Edinburgh Castle wonderfully, 
though it stands rather higher above the plain—- 
if plain it can be called, which plain is none — 
for a more waving, rolled about country I never 
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before looked over, than that which surrouads 
lliegersburg, and extends to the foot of the Rhe» 
tian Alps. It may be added, that a more richly- 
wooded, and, at the same time, industriously culti- 
vated, and better peopled country could not be 
seen. For wherever the plough does not move, 
the ground is clad with trees, so that scarcely a nook 
is left unoccupied, except where rich green patches 
of meadow land in the valleys, or sunny knolls on 
the sides of the hills, are kept apart for the nume« 
rous cattle to graze upon. Almost all the wood is 
what is called natural, and being kept solely for fuel, 
is rarely allowed to attain any great size ; whether 
from the favourable nature of the soil and climate, 
or from the inherent beauty which belongs to na^ 
ture when let alone, I know not, but nothing could 
be more thick and luxuriant than these woods; and 
autumn having by this time drawn his many- co- 
loured brush across the picture, the landscape looked 
as if the sky had lost its hold of tlie rainbow and 
sent it in showers over the ground beneath. 

The interior of the castle possessed a very differ- 
ent and more melancholy kind of interest ; and we 
could not help feeling what a contrast there often 
is between the best and strongest, and most endu- 
ring of human works, and the most common, and, 
as it were, careless productions of nature. The 
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scenery about Riegersburg is as young and fresh 
and vigorous as ever, revelling in eternal succes- 
sions of beauty — while the gigantic castle, many 
parts of which are cut out of the living rock, or built 
of huge masses of stone, bound together with bars of 
iron, and all destined " to last for ever,'* according 
to man*d vain boast, is silently but rapidly yielding 
before Time's scythe; the effect of whose touch, I 
think, is often more evident upon such strongholds 
than it is upon those which possess less of what is 
termed durability. The most melancholy thing of 
all in such places, is the cold air of desolation which 
reigns in the empty halls, the total want of use for 
the magnificent apartments, and the mixture of 
splendour and shabbiness, of past wealth and pre- 
sent poverty, which implies that the abode has 
changed from high hands to low ones. In the prin- 
cipal room stood the state-bed of the ancient lords 
of the castle; but the tattered satin curtains, the 
tarnished gold of the heavy fringes, and the worm- 
eaten posts and crumbling cornices, gave token of 
its long neglect. The ceiling appeared to be the 
only part of the room which " decay's effacing 
fingers " had not yet reached. It was formed of very 
costly inlaid work, consisting of some dark coloured 
wood, probably ebony, on a white ground of box or 
beech, so extremely rich in appearance, that it look- 
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ed more like the work of a &ncy table in a lady's 
boudoir, than the ceiKng of a castle chamber. 

In passing from one old room to another, we had 
to skirt along by a series of narrow galleries, some of 
them quite desolate and abandoned, while others had 
been converted to vulgar modem uses« On coming 
out of the grand banquetting room to pass into the 
hall or withdrawing room, we had to go along one 
of these galleries ; and in doing so, were obliged to 
thread our way through piles of Indian corn, stacks 
of fire-wood, and ranges of washing-tubs, and to 
duck our heads under cords covered with linen 
hung up to dry. Next minute we found ourselves 
in the midst of family pictures, huge coats of arms^ 
carved in oak, gilded cornices, fresco painted walls 
and ceilings, and enormous folding doors covered 
with works in relief, and reaching, like the orna- 
mental entrance to some Gothic churches, nearly 
to the top of the wall. Anon, on making our exit by 
one of these solemn portals, instead of finding our- 
selves in a grand court, or lobby, or splendid stair- 
case, in character with the magnificent suite of 
apartments we had passed through, we had enough 
to do not to break our noses in scrambling down a 
steep awkward darkish sort of back stair, the poor 
remains of some vanished wing of the Castle. 

One of those precarious paths brought us, at the 
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end of our transit, to the main road close to the iron* 
shod doors of the seventh gate, or highest line of 
defence, by which, in ancient and barbarous times, 
the upper part of the fortress had been defended 
from the lower. 

It seems that in those good old days the succes- 
sion of this stronghold had been disputed by two 
brothers, who held the castle for some years jointly, 
and all the time in bitter hostility. The eldest had 
possessed himself of the top, three sides of which 
being a perpendicular rock, and the fourth in the 
hands of his amiable relative, he had no means of 
communication with the surrounding country. He 
was accordingly in a fair way of being starved out, 
when the bold idea occurred to him of cutting a 
*' comiche road" round the face of the precipice, 
by which means he wound his way out and in, and 
obtained his supplies. The rival brothers being 
now on pretty equal terms, continued to blaze away 
at one another till both divisions of the castle were 
almost demolished. 

On returning through the lower range of Riegers- 
burg, where a picturesque little village has been built 
under the shadow of the fort, we took a look, by the 
Countess's desire, at the church, within which she 
told us she had erected a chapel. As she had never 
changed from the Protestantism in which she was 
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brought up at Edinburgh, and had acquired any 
thing but love or respect for the Catholicism of Aus- 
tria, this proceeding appeared very odd. We ex- 
amined the chapel, however, which was done up with 
the simple taste that characterised every thing she 
undertook. In the centre she had placed a neat, 
though rather showy altar ; and on one side a hand- 
some granite monument to her husband and son. 
Over all blazed the glorious Saint Wenceslaus, the 
patron of the Purgstall family, not quite in keeping 
with the quiet elegance of the rest ; and the whole 
affair puzzled us not a little. 

These anomalies were explained by the Countess 
on our return to Hainfeld. She asked us little or 
nothing about the decaying grandeur of the ancient 
seat of her family in their prosperous days ; and as 
it had passed from her hands to those of people who 
neglected it, and cared for none of its renowned as- 
sociations, we refrained from alluding to it. But 
she was eloquent on the subject of the chapel, 
where, in fact, owing to the peculiar cast of her 
temperament, nearly all her interests lay buried 
with her husband and son : and we soon found that 
her sole wish on earth, or at least the wish which 
M'as always uppermost in her mind, was to be laid 
beside them. As difficulties might arise, however, 
on the score of her being a Protestant, or from the 
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Castle being no longer in the possesiuon'of her fa- 
mily, she thought it prudent to take every precau- 
tion beforehand to ensure this grand object of her 
anxiety. The priests accordingly were propitiated 
by this magnificent embellishment of the church ; 
and the congregation felt themselves obliged to the 
Countess for placing before their wondering eyes a 
picture done in Vienna, and so much beyond their 
provincial conceptions of the power of art. It was 
generally understood also, that the Countess had 
left in her will certain sums of money to be distribu- 
ted to the poor after her body should be quietly 
interred in the family vault of the Purgstalls ; and 
the clergy of the spot had an idea, whether true or 
not, that in the same event, the poor in spirit were 
not forgotten in her ladyship's will. 

All these things she told us, not only with the ut- 
most unconcern as to her death, but I may say with 
that sort of lively interest with which a person 
speaks of an agreeable visit to be made in the spring 
of the ensuing year. 

It was difficult at first to know exactly how to 
take all this — ^whether to be grave or gay — since it 
did not seem quite civil to be discussing as a pleasant 
affair, and in her presence, the details of our worthy 
hostess's funeral.* So I thought it best merely to 

* The accidental use of the expression " grave or gay" in 
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ask her whether, as in En^and, there might not be 
some difficulty as to intennent in a vanlt within the 
chttreh except in a leaden coffin. I suggested to her, 
that as in Austria people are buried very qmekly 
after their death, there might be no time, especially 
in a remote country place, to make the requisite 
preparadons. 

** And do you think," retorted the old lady, with 
a curious sort of smile, ^' do you tldnk I was going 
to risk the success of the prime object of my thoughts 
upon such a contingency as that? No! no! you 
shall see,'* and ringing the bell, she summoned 
Joseph. 

** Get the keys," she exclaimed, " and show 
Captain Hall my coffin." And turning to us, she 
added, ** when you see it, I think you will admit 
that it is not likely to be refused admittance to the 
church on the score of want of strength, or, for that 
matter, for want of beauty." 

the above sentence, suggests to me to mention^ that under this 
title there has lately been published one of the prettiest little 
children's books which has appeared for a long time ; and I 
venture to recommend it to the notice of " parents and guar- 
dians " as a work well calculated to assist them in the task of 
education. From the successfol manner in which the writer 
(Miss Fraser Tytler) has contrived to make religious principles 
and moral precepts not only intelligible and striking, but so en- 
gaging as to win for them the attention and sympathy of young 
people, the book is uncommonly interesting, and must soon be- 
come a standard work in every juvenile library. 
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I confess I was not a little curious to discover 
how either strength or beauty could be given to a 
leaden coffin ; I found, however, it was not made of 
lead but of iron, and so tastefully contrived, that it 
looked more like one of those ornamental pieces of 
sculpture which surmount some of the old monu- 
ments in Westminster Abbey, than a coffin intended 
for real use. Having removed three huge fantas- 
tically-shaped padlocks, we folded back the lid, and 
I was surprised to see two large bundles, neatly 
sewed up in white linen, lying in the coffin, one at 
each end- On stooping down and touching them, 
I discovered they were papers, and could read ia 
the Countess's handwriting, the following words — 

" Our Letters J. A. Purgstall." 
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CHAPTER V. 



THE KEIGHBOURS. 



" Now,*' said the Countess, " that you hare seen 
the ruined, desolate, and uninhabited castle of our 
exterminated family, I wish you would take a walk 
to another venerable chateau wfiich is not, as yet^ 
deserted, though I fear it is hastening to the same 
fate as poor Riegersburg. Besides," she added^ 
*^ you ought to see something of your neighbours, 
now that you are established in Styria." 

We were all compliance, and set off next day to 
visit Gleichenberg, which lies about a league and a 
half amongst the valleys south of Hainfeld^ and, un- 
like that place, really looks its character of a castle, 
being built on the top of a steep rock, inaccessible 
on three sides. In other respects, too, it is beauti« 
fully situated, and in the season when we first visited 
it nothing could be more striking than the scene 
viewed from the windows of the inhabited part of 
the building. The lustre of the decaying foliage^ 
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like the colours of the dying dolphin, almost dazzled 
the sight; and the thick woods on every side crowded 
so close upon the 'castle, that until we came near it 
we could scarcely see even the turrets. In this re- 
spect Gleichenberg differs from its opposite neigh- 
bour Riegersburg, which is seen from every part of 
• the surrounding country. Like that once famous 
stronghold, however, poor Gleichenberg is allowed 
to fall into a wretched state of neglect, and we could 
not help sighing to think that even a very little ex- 
pense and a very little trouble might check the 
process of ruin, and render it one of the most charm- 
ing places in the wprld. As it was, we had to make 
our way, as we best could, amongst piles of rubbish, 
and along roads, which, though formed in the solid 
rock, had been so worn out, that they were barely 
passable, and over bridges scarcaely strong enough 
to bear the weight of a cat. It is always painful to 
see the ancient residence of magnificence turned to 
base purposes. We can look with picturesque com- 
placency on a good honest ruin, covered with ivy, 
and tenanted only by owls and foxes ; but theie is 
little or no pleasure in wandering throii^h the de- 
serted courts, damp staircases, and empty rooms of 
a luige palace, where half a dozen meager retaineis 
oeciipy the estaUishment which might have lodged 
as many hundreds. . _, 
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With these feelings, and expecting nothing bat 
the desolation we had seen enough of at Riegers- 
burg, we clambered up to the second story, and 
there, most unexpectedly, came upon a very plea- 
santly lighted, well furnished, small suite of the 
snuggest possible apartments, occupied by the pro* 
prietor of the castle, the accomplished Countess of 
Trautmansdorff. 

Melancholy though it be to witness the dilapida- 
tion of an ancient dwelling, it is still more touching, 
I think, to observe the effect of that moral dilapi* 
dation which is consequent upon ruined fortunes, 
especially when the remaining fragments, so to speak* 
are of fine workmanship. I have seldom, in any 
country, seen a person of more elegant manners 
than this poor lady, once amongst the most distin- 
guished stars of the fashionable constellations of 
Vienna, and still a beautiful woman. Though so 
much reduced in circumstances as to be obliged to 
live in the mere comer of her own castle, and sur- 
rounded by ruin and destruction of every kind, her 
rooms were neatly, and in many respects, richly 
fitted up« 

In spite of all her difficulties, too, she has main- 
tained, though in a less s^endid style than formerly, 
her proper position in society* The severest of her 
trials, I can well believe, was the almost entirely 
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ruined health of her only daughter. It is said that 
when fifteen months old the child slipped through 
the hands of its nurse, who was dancing it on a table, 
and that the fall produced a concussion of the brain, 
or fracture of the skull, I know not which ; in short, 
an injury, the consequence of which was that the 
poor little thing could neither speak nor walk for 
eight years. Since then she had grown up to be a 
tall fine looking girl ; and, what is a thousand times 
more interesting, it seems her intellects, which had 
been only weakened and arrested, as it were, in their 
course, not destroyed, have been gradually impro* 
ving, so that there is a prospect of her being en- 
tirely restored. What a truly heavenly reward must 
it not be to the mother for all her patience in sor- 
row, to regain the mental companionship of a daugh- 
ter, who, unreflecting people might at one time 
have said, would have been better dead than alive ! 
On our return the Countess was so pleased with 
our account of Gleichenberg and its inmates, that 
she started us off the next day to visit another of 
her neighbours living in a chateau called Steinberg, 
one of the multitudinous castles with which that 
part of the country is studded, almost all of which, 
with the single exception of our home, dear old 
Hainfeld, look the character admirably. It is only, 
however, without that these buildings make any 
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show ; and in our round of visits to the neighbour- 
ing houses, we found that it was merely a succes* 
sion of ruins we were called upon to admire openly, 
and to sigh over in secret. 

The proprietor of Steinberg had lived so fast that 
his meand became exhausted, and he was obliged to 
sell the castle and estate, after stripping both as 
completely as possible. The new purchaser, though 
neither a gambler nor a spendthrift, nor a free liver^ 
nor in any way extravagant, happened not to be 
one of the wisest of men, though one of the niost 
good-natured, and thus, somehow, it happened that 
the rents were always spent faster than they came 
in ; and, in process of time, the castle and lands 
once more changed ownership. On this occasion 
rather an odd arrangement was made, which I an^ 
surprised is not oftener adopted in like cirdum^ 
stances. Instead of the estate being put up for public 
sale, it was quietly arranged that the next heirs, 
two nephews, should come at once into possession, 
while the uncle and his family were to occupy, for 
life, a small suite of apartments, and to draw their 
daily bread, and daily beef and potatoes, from th^ 
adjacent home farm. 

At all events, there we found him, after a'strahge 
navigation through broken down corridors and 
jprazy stairs which conducted us to a passage, high 

F 
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up, from which we again made a steep descent as if we 
had been going into a cellar. The rooms, however, 
were light, airy, and most cheerful, with windows 
looking over the prettiest part of the country. The 
good lady of the house, and her whole establishment, 
were somewhat diflPerent from what we had seen the 
day before, but, in their way, not less pleasing. Her 
genuine and hearty hospitality was indicated by the 
restless bustle she kept up during all the time of 
our visit, toiling and panting between the kitchen 
lind the drawing-room, bringing in dishes of grapes, 
trays of glasses filled with syllabub, cakes, and all 
IBorts of good things, till the children were half sick 
with stuffing, and the rest of the company ashamed or 
unable to eat more. The rattling of a tea equipage 
at last gave us notice that if we did not wish utterly 
to destroy all appetite for dinner we ought to beat 
^ur retreat. 

Amongst the numerous curiosities of the castle of 
Steinberg I shall mention only one. It was a very 
thin, but strong iron mask, with clasps and locks of 
the same metal, of which a redoubted Baron of old- 
en times is said to have made frequent use. It ap- 
pears that he had a very handsome wife, who was 
sadly coquettish, and more fond of exhibiting her 
pretty fitce than he at all approved of. Whenever 
he stirred from home, therefore, he was wont to en^ 
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case his slippery partner's liead in this iron mask, 
and put the key in his pocket. Traditicm says that 
the gentleman mistook the application, and qnite 
misplaced the protection, as the lady, though she 
could not exhibit the light of her countenance to her 
lovers, whispered still softer endearments through 
the bars, and in the end taught the foolish noble 
that in love as in war, physical obstacles, so far 
from keeping out an invading enemy, generally 
serve as his best stepping stones to conquest. 

We should have been glad to be left quiet a little 
after these two excursion^ ; but the Countess, who^ 
in a kind and friendly way, was rather arbitrary, 
reminded us that we were close to the frontier of 
Hungary, on the other side of which some very 
particular friends of hers resided. She therefore beg- 
ged us to drive so far, see a little of that celebrated 
country, take our dinner with her friends, and return 
at night. She also gave us instructions how best 
to see a celebrated field of battle near St Gothard, 
between the Turks and Austrians, in the year 
1665, ^^ which,'' continued she, *^ you have doubtless 
ieardof?" 

We certainly had never heard a word of the matter, 
but away we went, in compliance with her ladyship's 
wishes, crossed the Hungarian frontier, and having 
climbed the steeple of the village of St Gothard, 
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which lies at the confluence of the Raab and the 
Feistritz, were instructed by our guide in the de- 
tails of the great fight alluded to. I confess I 
took more interest in the wild, indeed half savage 
costume and looks of the Hungarians, most of 
whom were dressed in long, flowing, white cloaks. 
The language, manners, and appearance in every 
respect of these people differed essentially from those 
of the Styrians whom we had left but a few miles 
behind. This seems the more strange, as the boun- 
dary between the two countries is nothing but an 
imaginary line, or at most a hedge and a ditch, 
which the Countess's coachman had some difficulty, 
I thought, in pointing out, though he had lived there- 
abouts all his life. I cannot better describe St 
Gothard to those who have been in the East than 
by comparing it to an Indian town on a market day; 
and those who have not been in the East may de- 
rive some notion of it from Daniell's exquisite draw- 
ings, or those of less remote scenes from the graphic 
pencil of Horace Vernet, whose pictures of African 
manners are so admirably true to nature. 

What we heard of Hungary did not very much 
tempt us to go far into that still half-savage region. 
The peasantry are kept in a deplorable state of sub- 
jection by their lords, who, if not vested with the 
power of life and death, in all cases where their will 
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and pleasure is contradicted, possess the power of 
punishing corporally and summarily whoever may 
chance to offend them. We were shown a letter one 
day from a lady who had gone as governess to that 
part of Hungary which lies nearest to Poland, and 
where, from political and other circumstances, the 
country is in an extraordinary state of excitement. 
There it would seem the peasantry have a particu- 
lar dislike to their seigneurs, and in consequence of 
some of their insurrectionary proceedings, no fewer 
than seventeen of them were hanged on the tree& 
close to the house in which the lady was residing I 
So that she and her pupils could not go out to walk, 
without passing the spot where these seventeen 
victims were exposed in terrorem to the remaining 
tenantry. Nor dared she or her young ladies stir 
from the house without three armed servants as an 
escort. 

After learning this and many similar enormities, it 
was pleasant to hear our Hungarian friends assert, that 
although they form politically a part of the Austrian 
dominions, they are in fact an independent and free 
nation ; and what was still more amusing, to hear 
them maintain roundly, that they possessed a con- 
stitution very much resembling that of England. 
Upon coming to close quarters in conversation with 
soine of these Hungarians^ we learned that the chief. 
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and, in &ct, as far as we could discover, the sole, 
point of resemblance between the constitutions of 
Hungary and England consisted in their both ha- 
ving two legislative chambers. But there occurs this 
trifling distinction, — ^in Hungary, both chambers 
consist of hereditary nobility, neither being elective 
by the people. Moreover, the country, though not 
thickly inhabited, contains upwards of three hundred 
thousand nobles — that is, persons of noble family, 
all of whom are exempted from taxes, and are vested 
with many other arbitrary and galling privileges. 
However low in life these persons of noble blood 
may be — ^butchers, bakers, shoemakers — they retain 
their nobility, and exercise their privileges. . This 
is only a small item in the catalogue of differences 
between us ; but we soon found it hopeless to talk 
to the Hungarians on the subject, and it is perhaps 
well for them if they are pleased with what they 
cannot hope to alter. 

In the midst of these national [discussions the 
dinner aj^eared; and as our morning's expedi- 
tion had made us more than usually hungry, we 
looked forward with less dread than we had ever 
done before to the overloaded table which all re- 
ports of the nature and extent of a German dinner 
led us to expect. But our fears on this score, if we 
liad any, were groundless, for a less loaded repast 
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never was seen. There was positively too little-for 
the company, and we felt awkward at having, by 
oar intrusion, diminished the scanty allowance of the 
&mily. Every dish was carried off the table as clean 
as if, instead of a goodly company of Hungarian 
ladies and gentlemen, with a couple of hungry he* 
letics from England, the baron had introduced a 
dozen of his wild-boar-hounds to lick the platters. 

As this was the only Hungarian dinner we saw 
during our stay in these parts, a notice of it may 
peihaps interest the lovers of good cheer. We had 
first of all coldish, dirty-looking, thin soup; then a 
plate with ill-cut slices, of ill-salted tongue ; and 
after a long and dreary interval, a dish consisting 
of slices of boiled beef, vary cold, very fat, and very 
tough. I know not whence the fat came; for in 
that country there are no cattle bred for the table, 
but only for the plough and the waggon, and after 
many years of labour they are killed, not because 
they are fit tabe eaten (quite the contrary), but be- 
cause they can work no longer. The next dish pro- 
mised better, it was a salmon, twisted into a circle, 
with his tail in his mouth, like the allegorical images 
of eternity. But I am sure if I were to live, as the 
Americans say, from July to Eternity, I should not 
wish to look upon the like of such a fish again. It 
had been brought all the way from Carinthia by the 
bold Baron himself. I need not say more. And 
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yet its bones were so nicely cleaned, that the skele* 
ton might have been placed in a museum of natural 
history, and named by Agassiz or Deshayes, Mirith* 
out further trouble. Next arrived a dish of sau- 
sages, which disappeared in what the Germans call 
an Augenblick, or twinkling of an eye. Lastly came 
the roast, as it always does in those countries, but 
instead of a jolly English sirloin or haunch, the dish 
consisted of a small shred of what they facetiously 
called venison — ^but such venison I Yet had the ori- 
ginal stag been alive from which this morsel was 
hewn, it could not have moved off faster. To wind 
up all, instead of dessert, we were presented with a 
soup plate holding eleven small dry sweet-cakes, 
each as big as a Genevese watch-glass. In shorty 
not to spin out this sad repast, it reminded me of 
long bygone days spent in the midshipmen's berth 
on short allowance, where the daily bread and beef 
of his gracious Majesty used to vanish in like man- 
ner, and leave, as Shakspeare says, ** not a wreck 
behind ! " I ought not to omit that the wine was 
scarcely drinkable, excepting, I presume, one bottle 
of Burgundy, which the generous master of the 
house kept faithfully to himself, not offering even 
the lady by his side, a stranger and his own invited 
guest, a single glass, but drinking the whole, to the 
last drop, himself! So much for a Hungarian mag- 
.nate ! ! 
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CHAPTER VI. 



THE RIVAL GUESTS. 



Our friendly hostess furnished us with many other 
opportunities of seeing the society of her neighbour- 
hood \ for although, as I have mentioned, she had 
been for several years bedridden, she nevertheless 
greatly enjoyed good company, and possessed in her- 
self the means of entertaining her guests in a man- 
ner equalled by very few even of those who are 
not pinned like her, poor woman, to one spot. 

It required, indeed, as will be seen by and by^ £r 
good deal more trouble to free the house from dis- 
agreeable guests, than to procure the company of 
persons who contributed to the cheerfulness of the 
party ; for the style of living in Styria differed wide- 
ly from that of England, or any where else, that we 
had seen. It reminded us constantly of what we 
had read in old books, or heard in the stories of old 
people* Our castle, in fact, was a sort of liberty- 
hall, to which people came uninvited at all hours. 
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and seasons ; sometimes they came to dinner ; some- 
times to supper ; and generally they staid the night, 
but vanished next day ; — or they remained a week, 
just as suited themselves, kissing their hostess's 
hand when they came and when they went, wel- 
come either way. 

The master of the house having been long dead 
and gone, and the mistress confined to one corner, the 
chateau, it may be thought, would wear a desolate ap- 
pearance, and be so ia fact. Iitstead oi that, the 
ancient hospitality was kept up undiminished, under 
tiie immediate guidance of the butler Josepb, who, 
after havix^ fought with Napolean in most of his 
campaigns, had, by tte change of tines, been led 
to employ his green old age in tine service of tbe 
Countess. Mamfuliy, indeed^ had he stood by lier 
in the midst of h^ B^fortunes. At one tinie her 
distress became so great, diat what vritfa i^^te, ireal 
and ficdtioas, die expenses of lawnoits, and the 
severe exactions of the governmenit to pay «ff the 
costs of the dreadfol wnss in ^hodk Ansteia had 
been worsted, she w» reduoed to a state of poverity. 
TUtt was the n^xre se^«re upon iiei^ as, up to iSue 
time of ker son's lAeaAh^ she had beem tiffi viiStnal 
lifiad rf an immense {iroperty^ and lived ia ^eift 
fliplendour. At that critical {^eriod^ when her iwi 
.seoned uuBvitd^lci and ike pooir Countess was a]m&^ 



entirely deserted, she asked Jos^ to Sitay by her« 
^< Madam," said the old soldier, ^* if we shall hd 
reduced to live on potatoes, I shall never desert yoiu*' 
This the Countess told me hemdf^ addiag, that do* 
ring two-and-twenty years, mwy of w hidli -were 
ye^ffs of poverty, ajod all of them of sickness and 
9(Hrrow, he had not only never ejqNKSsed a visit 
to leave her, but had preserved his cheerfiolnefls 
thro\ighou^ every disaster, and by always taiamg 
the bright side of tbongs (whidb nnfi>£tiinatdy tar 
herself was not the poor Countess's own habit), he 
had essentially eontnbuted to render her life not 
absolutely iatolemble* 

This old soldier, as I have already said, jnada s 
capital Major-Domo ; and being a oian of the worid, 
he helped the company 9A dinner not merely to t»* 
pics, but to his ojnnions diereon, which had a vary 
dsoU. effect at first, and <Aea made stxas^rs stare, 
Aa he had learned from his campaignings what jtfaa 
want of cosB&Tts was, he becKne the better able ia 
sopply such visitors as ourselves, for instance, with 
the means of living comfmlably • Aa he was, more* 
over, a man of abilities and resouree, wha stuck at 
nothing, and made no difficukies, we got 4>n £iu 
moasly tc^ther« In short, our firi^id Josq>h waa 
truly a second Caleb Balderstone, who, at all ho»* 
avds, made the most of the fiuuiiy means — emikd 
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under every reverse of fortune, and essentially con- 
tributed to the maintenance of the prosperity of the 
household to which he was attached, by courageously 
resolving that nothing should or could go wrong at 
Hainfeld, as long as his mistress lived. 

The Countess, in my presence, gave him for- 
mally to understand that I was to be looked upon, for 
the time, as master of the castle, and my directions 
"Were to be obeyed with the same exactness as her 
own orders ; and these injunctions she desired him 
to communicate to the whole establishment. 

** I have already," she continued, but addressing 
me, " given similar instructions to the cook ; and 
therefore, if there be any thing within the scope of 
Hainfeld to produce, for which you or your family 
do not ask when you require it, the fault is with 
yourselves, and I shall be very much mortified." 

The Countess's whole mind, indeed, seemed to be 
employed at that time in discovering what it was we 
liked best; what was most agreeable and useful 
for the children ; and what, in short, in her house- 
hold arrangements, in the society she brought to 
the castle, and in her own deportment to us, would 
be most agreeable, and most likely to keep out of 
our heads all thoughts of going away — any allusion 
to which threw the old vlady into such agitation, 
that as much as possible we forbore speaking of our 
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future plans, and merely determined to take our own 
measures quietly, but to be resolute in going at the 
period we considered right. It will be seen present- 
ly how skilfully our hostess managed to baffle and 
upset all our schemes. 

In the mean time, we very soon found ourselves 
so much at home, that we set the children to their 
regular lessons, and fell into habits of business, such 
as they were, ourselves. The even tenor of our 
lives, while it furnished few or no striking incidents, 
allowed us ample leisure for looking about us, and 
forming opinions as to the state of the country^ 
chiefly from the conversation of the many intelli- 
gent persons who visited the Castle. 

It was some time, however, before the crowd of 
novel objects ceased to present a confused mass, 
or we could speculate with any feeling of confi- 
dence either on the domestic manners or on the 
political condition of a people circumstanced so dif- 
ferently from any which our previous travels had 
given us an opportunity of observing. Neither did 
we care much, for we intended soon to recommence 
our journey, and a subject so vast, we felt, was not 
to be grasped in a few weeks. So we fairly resigned 
ourselves into the hands of our obliging hostess, who, 
when she succeeded in making us promise not to 
think of leaving her for some time, undertook to 
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provide ufl, both indoons and abroad, widi objects 
«f interest. How well she kept ber word, I diall 
endeavour to show. 

When we first arrived at Hainfeld, we found H* 
ving in the house two young ladies from the neigb* 
bearing provincial capital of Styria, called Grs^z, a 
very pretty place, and in wealth and fashion just 
such a rival to Vienna as Bath is to London ; and 
the manners of the gay world there, it may be 
presumed, partake of the same distinctions from 
those of the metropolis. As we were prevented by 
eircimistances from visiting Vienna, we had only a 
few, and those indirect, means of judging of this 
important matter. We met, for example, with a 
good many persons daring our stay at Hainfeld, 
who, though no longer resident in Vienna, had 
been bred there, and these we could compare with 
€mt Gratz acquaua^tanaes. 

Both the young ladies I have mentioned were 
lively and pleasing persons; they spoke French 
readily, but not very well; and they both spoke 
English a little, and so as to be easily understood; for 
It is much the fashion in Germany, as we found at 
terwards during our extenrive tour in that counftry, 
to study English. As they professed a great desire 
to improve themselves in speaking, it would have 
f>een a very obvious eourse to have profited by such 
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an opportunity, esrpedally as we were all not only 
willing, but anxious to afford them the means of 
correcting what was erroneous in tlieir pronunda*- 
Hon or construction. Neverdieless, tiiey insisted 
upon speaking their own lumberii^ French, in place 
of English ; and they actually prevented us from 
being of any use to them, by invspiably turning into 
a jest any thing in commendatioa, and showing 
evident displeasure when corrected in a fault. This 
was teazing enough, sioce we ourselves were be* 
ginning the study of German, and we hoped to 
have made a reciprocal treaty, and bartered English 
in exchange for German idiom. But, most parverse^ 
ly, they would no more speak their own lang^uage 
liian ours ; and thus we went on, in the matter of 
languages, like the French and English nations in 
the matter of commerce — each possessing the articles 
the other requif es, but never agreeing to exchange 
them. This smacked of provincial taste, which T)e- 
eame still more manifest as our acquaintance ad- 
vanced. In spite of all we could say or do, our 
pretty friends were never at thdr ease, and were 
always striving at some eJBFect, instead of trusting to 
their own natural parts and accomplishments, which 
were considerable, and which we were willing to 
make the most of, for we liked them mueh. 

In process of time, it came out that one of these 
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damsels was a poetess, and what I confess I learned 
with equal surprise and alarm — an English poetess ! 
That any one, so slightly acquainted even with the 
elementary parts of a language, should venture to 
deal with the highest, was matter of wonder. I natu- 
rally felt no small dread lest I should be called upon 
to pronounce an opinion upon verses constructed 
under such circumstances, and which by no possibi-u 
lity could escape being execrable. I very soon saw 
indeed that the young lady felt a strong desire to. 
obtain my favourable judgment on her productions ; 
but instead of showing them to me frankly herself, 
she gave them to the Countess, with a special in- 
junction that I was not to see them. Of course, the 
old lady took this as it seemed to her to be intended, 
laughed at the limitation, as I should no doubt 
myself have done, had not my curiosity to read the 
stanzas been altogether subordinate to the horror of 
having to praise them. Next day the ladies highly 
commended my probity, as they rather slyly, and 
with an air of suppressed mortification, called my 
small piece of Jesuitism; and then commenced a 
series of scenes of coquetry and mock humility, which 
must have felt very wearisome in a country house in 
winter, had I not been sustained by the hope of esca- 
ping a sight of the poetry. 
" The Countess, who, though chained to her bed. 
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seemed to know, by a sort of intuition, every thing 
that was going on in the castle, soon remarked to 
us that she suspected the Gratz ladies were not 
doing the honours of their country in the style 
she had hoped when she invited them. " There- 
fore,'* said she, " I have sent across the hills to 
some other friends whom I think you will like better, 
and who I am sure will more justly appreciate the 
society which accident has enabled me to put in 
their way." 

The commencement of a Northwester on the coast 
of Labrador could not look more threatening than 
the countenance of our Gratz young ladies, when 
the news of the promised accession to our party was 
spread abroad. In the incautious haste of jealousy, 
they insinuated that some of us had instigated the 
Countess to call in these hostile troops in the shape 
of auxiliaries. But the poor girls " took nothing 
by this motion," as the lawyers say ; for while we 
disclaimed all participation in the conspiracy, we 
acknowledged our satisfaction at its success. 

In due season the new party arrived, a mother and 
two daughters. Had we left the country the day be* 
fore, I might, according to the received method of re* 
cording national characteristics, have written down 
in my diary, " all the young ladies in Lower Styria 
write English verses, and are vain and coquettbh." 
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And, on the other hand, had I seen only these new 
comers, I might, on the same jadieioos plan of ge- 
seralinng, have noted, ^' that all the ladies of that 
country are well-bred, unaffected, pretty, and well 
informed/' For I really do not know when, nor 
in what land, I have met with more 'artless or plea- 
sing specimens of what young women onght to be, 
than these uncommonly agreeable persons. The 
eldest might be about two or three-and-twenty ;^ 
and though not so very pretty as her sister, whose 
age was about seventeen, she possessed in a higher 
degree that beauty of expres^n which, while it 
is beyond the reach of mere features to produce, 
gives a decisive character and purpose to every line 
of the countenance, making the eyes speak, and the 
lips hold intelligible language, even wl^n no words 
pass them. If to these charms are added the recom- 
mendations of good sense, good taste, and good 
manners, all based on right jM^inciples and generous 
feelings, and rendered effective by an acquaintance 
with the world, by native vivacity, and a total ab- 
sence of selfishness, a character is formed which need 
dread no rivalry that the most polished society on 
earth could boast of. 

What added to our interest in this very charming 
person was her speaking English, so nearly in per- 
fecti<Hi, that the slight foreign accent, and even the 
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mistaken slie flometimes made, seired only to engage 
iiie attention more closely, and very often gave ad- 
ditional Btrengtli to her meaning, which was always 
judicious, by a slight but not inap{Vopriate exag- 
geration in the expression. We could perceive, 
too, when she spoke her native German, which was 
the most pleasing thing possible to the ear, that her 
accent was decidedly different from the startling 
harshness of the Styrian variety of that extraordi* 
nary language to which we had been accustomed 
for some weeks. What the Vienna noblemen and 
other *' eligibles** of the capital can have been about, 
I know not ; but sure I am, that if I bad been a 
young unmarried man, whether " eligible " or other- 
wise, I should presently have fallen over head and 
ears in love with this pretty German. 

Both our new friends not only expressed them- 
selves anxious to learn, but seriously exerted them- 
selves to improve in speaking English, while they 
mightily flattered us, by taking an eager interest iM 
hearing about the countries far and near which we 
had gone over. As they had been brought up in 
the capital, they had had the benefit of the best mas* 
ters, and accordingly were as accomplished as mere 
teaching could make them* All the masters on 
earth, however, could have gone but a little way 
essentially, to produce such results. Indeed, I 
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doubt much if they could have gone one step in 
any case in framing manners of so much simplicity 
and elegance. On the contrary, it is to be appre- 
hended, that as in Austria generally, the substratum 
of principle and sentiment is not good, the forced 
culture of talents may often lead to rankness, but 
seldom to richness of the moral crop. At any rate, 
however it may have been brought about, and 
whether most be due to nature, or most to art, it is 
particularly pleasing, as in the instance I am de- 
scribing, to meet in remote places, and where we 
least expect it, a style of manners and a purity of 
thought, which our prejudices are too apt to insinu- 
ate can belong only to the most favoured parts of 
the most favoured lands. 

On the other hand, it makes one quite melan- 
choly to think how such rare merits are almost in- 
evitably destined to be utterly wasted, in a country 
where such a thing as a marriage of choice is so 
very rare, that when it does happen, it certainly 
forms the exception to the rule, not, alas ! the ex- 
ample. I was, indeed, much disappointed and griev- 
ed to find, that in Austria the whole of the domes- 
tic relations were in about as bad a predicament 
as in Italy. How, indeed, can it possibly be other- 
wise, when marriages are arranged by the parents, 
and not by the parties themselves who are to pas^ 
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their lives — I will not say together — but as husband 
and wife ? Mutual attachment, as I am given to 
understand, being seldom if ever the motive to such 
connexions in that country, the consequences are 
just what might be expected from trusting such de- 
licate matters to the hands of any, even the most 
affectionate, and it might be supposed, the most dis- 
interested of agents. To do any sort of business by 
proxy is proverbially the way to do it ill; — but 
when old heads come to settle the arrangements be- 
tween young hearts, the evil is one which even the 
labours of a whole life are unable to remedy. When 
two young people are brought together by any mo- 
tive but that of mutual affection, and tied to one 
another by a ceremony which owes its chief sanction 
to the opinion of society — ^be its professed sanctions 
what they may, — and when, from the nature of their 
education, they are not restrained by any scruples on 
the score of principle, and are still less invited by 
usage to be virtuous, — and when, of course, their 
very warmest and best feelings are wasted for want 
of generous employment, they are extremely apt to 
mistake the indulgence of their passions for a duty, 
as soon as fitting objects of their regard come in their 
way. It is then, alas ! that the formal chain by which 
their cold domestic relations have been held to- 
gether, is snapped in two at the first touch of ge- 
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nmne syrapatfay>^aad llie Bolemn mamage vow takes 
the degraded rank of a dicer's oatt* 

The deeeneies of civilized society — ^the good taste 
of the most influential persons in every dass— ^be 
obvious interest of the parties req)ectively — and the 
haUtual long established customs of what is tenaed 
good company, genially modify the external beha^ 
viour of married persons, even in Italy and Austria^ 
into something in which there is not much to strike 
the transient glance of a stranger. But the smallei^ 
careful enquiry draws back the flimsy veil. The 
causes which lead to this sad state of things are very 
curious and instructive ; and as they do not lie very 
deep, and are easily explained^ they may perhaps be 
adve9i;ed to farther on. The Countess was very 
dequent on this point, and related many anecdotes 
illustrative of the state of manners in Austria and 
Italy, which she used to assert were pretty mueh 
aEke in this respect. 

The following very ridiculous story she assured 
OS she had from a gentleman on whose veacaeity she 
oould rely. The scene of it was in Italy. 

'^ A young lady, about eighteen or twenty, was 
withdrawn from the convent in whidi she had passed 
ber life siace the time she was an in^Buit. (^ being 
brought hemeshe soon learned from her attendant, ot 
in some o&er round-about way, that dbe was &[ekmg 
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to be married ; as her parents, howerer, said Botbing 
to her on the subject, she could not even gaess who 
the person was with whom she was to be connei^ed ; 
and the only official notice she had of the fact arose 
from her being carried to the milliner's and jewellei^s 
to fit on the dresses and trinkets suitable for the occsi- 
sioB. Her curiosity was now raised to the highest 
pitch ; l)ut as she had never seen her mother except 
for a short visit once or twice a year, and of coune 
had no intimacy with her, she could not at first bring 
herself to ask any direct question on the subject* 
One day two young m^i dined at their house, and 
as iMs was radier an unusual circumstance, die 
thought it probable that one of them — for they were 
both in the enviable classof ^^eligibles," — 'mustbeher 
intended husband. They both paid her equal atten<» 
tion, but with very differeol success. To one she 
felt on invincible repugnanee, to the other she was 
wjbU disposed to yield her afieetions; and siioh had 
now become her anxiety to learn her fate, that, &idr- 
isg her mother in a most unusually good humour 
with her, in the ccmrse of the evening she ventiyred 
respectfully to say, ^^Msmima, if it be not too great 
a Uberty, may I beg of you to tell me the mime of 
the gentleman I am to be married to next week ? " 
^' liberty I " exclaimed tl^ astonished parent, *' li* 
berty ysou may well call it 1 How dare you ask such 
a questions? Aad," added «hei widi a sigaifieant 
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shake of her head, " let me warn you, my daughter, 
not to run the risk of incurring your father s dis- 
pleasure by showing him any of this premature and 
undutiful curiosity. For, if you do, I should not 
wonder if he were to pack you back to your convent, 
not for a season, but for life." Accordingly, she 
held her peace, and in ten days afterw^ards was mar- 
ried to one of the two men who had dined at the 
house, but, unfortunately, he was the wrong one ! 

But I am forgetting the rival guests, our Gratz 
and Vienna young ladies, who, although apparently 
the best friends imaginable, were too little alike to 
be very cordial, and we had no small difficulty in 
shaping our course between them so as to avoid giv- 
ing offence to either group, and yet to profit by the 
merits of both, for we felt well disposed to all the 
parties. Indeed, had our Gratz friends been content 
to let pretty well alone, we should have remained 
the best friends possible to the end of the chapter. 
Few people, however, who have not fortitude and 
self-control enough to repress the feeling of mortifica- 
tion which springs out of unsuccessful rivalry, have 
either pride or discretion enough to restrain its ex- 
pression, even when the mischief is thereby likely 
to be aggravated. And in the course of the very 
first evening after the strangers had arrived, one of 
our old friends said to me, in a reproachful tone, 
that she suspected me of a great *^ infidelity '* to 
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her. I really did not understand what she m^ant^ 
and said so. 

^* I grievously suspect," continued the pretty pro-. 
vincial, " that you prefer these new comers, to your 
old friends?" 

I ought, in all courtesy, to have disclaimed any 
such dereliction, and to have protested that such an 
idea was vain and ridiculou s, as Pr cedent Jackson 
slyly says, in his message to Congress, when accused 
of bullying the French, but I was taken by surprise, 
and said nothing ; while the poor girl, colouring 
vdth very natural anger, turned away to sip her clip 
of tea with what appetite she might. 

A few days afterwards, just as we sat down to 
dinner, a carriage drove under the archway, and one 
of the young ladies being called out, returned in a 
few minutes, hreathless, and with a letter in her 
hand, exclaiming, 

** My mother has sent for us — we niust go di* 
rectly." 

And they left the table long before dinner wafi 
over, ostensibly to pack up their things ; but in re* 
ality to slip oflF without taking leave of any one ; 
and we never saw them more. 

The provocation we felt — ^if, indeed, we felt any 
— ^at this Gratz edition of what is called *f taking 
French leave," was very short-lived. Had it been 

H 
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much greater, indeed, what foUowed-^-alas ! too 
soon — would have obliterated every trace but diat 
c€ the most kindly feelings towards our earliest 
'St)rrian friends. 

A ball was given at Gratz, not long after the 
Hbove scenes, at which our two friends attended. 
The night was bitter cold — ^but as the ground was 
dry, and the distance but ten steps across the street, 
the ladies, hot from the dance, ran over to their 
liome. They had brought, however, a wrong key 
with them, and no tugging of the bell could awaken 
the drowsy servants. Instead of going back instant- 
ly, as they ought to have done, they remained for 
twenty minutes before they gained admittance, all 
the time exposed to the biting of a harsh north- 
east wind. In this brief interval the nipping frost 
liad struck its icy and deadly fangs into the pretty 
budwhich was just beginningto open. Theyoungest 
t)f out lively friends — the poor poetess withal— was 
taken so ill, almost immediately, that she was car- 
ried off by a rapid decline in the course of a few 
^eeks I 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE ARCHDUKE JOHN OF AUSTRIA. 

Ever since our arrival at Hainfeld, there had bee^ 
much talk of our visiting' the Archduke John, the 
Emperor of Austria's brother. At that season he 
resided at his vineyard, near Marburg, dose to th^ 
loot of the Bacher Gebirge, wUch is one of the east- 
em prolongations of the Julian Alps, lying on the 
right bank of the great river Drave. As our friend 
the Countess had for the last thirty years been on 
very friendly terms mth his Imperial Highness, she 
readily managed to arrange our visit, and in her great 
anxiety that we should receive favourable imprei^ 
nons of Styria, its people; and its scenery, she daily 
urged us to make out this expedition before the win- 
ter set in. A messenger was accordingly 9ent off 
with a letter, expressing our wish to pay our respects 
to him at his villa; and the answer being most 
obliging, we left our snug quarters at Hainfeld on 
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the 16th of October at four o'clock in the morning. 
As there was nothing in the Archduke's note which 
related to dinner, we were left in some doubt as to 
the hour. He had simply stated that he hoped to 
see us shortly after noon, and we naturally suppo- 
sed we were expected to take our dinner, or " mit- 
tagsbrod," as the Germans call it, with his High- 
ness. Some authorities said he would of course dine 
at twelve, the common hour in the country — others 
-said, surely he will dine at his usual Vienna hour of 
two ; and in the end, we resolved, very indiscreetly, 
and like young travellers, to aim at reaching the 
vineyard at the latest of the two periods, and to take 
our chance. 

We stopped at a place called Knass, to breakfast, 
and to pick up a pair of fresh horses, which the ever- 
-considerate Countess had sent on for us. As we 
k^arried with ijs bread, milk, eggs, and tea, and as 
the coachman who went forward with the relay had 
taken care, at my suggestion, to provide boiling 
•water, which is the most difficult thing possible to 
be procured in those countries, we made a capital 
Friihstiick, as they call it in Germany; *' Friih" 
being early, and ** Stiick," a piece, or bit. 

Thus refreshed, we again started in a cloud of 
dust, which, however, had it been twice as dense, 
could not have hid the surpassing beauties of the 
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valley through which we wound our way. Even thir- 
teen months of drought, unrelieved except by a few 
transient thunder showers, had not been able to tar- 
nish, or to do more than slightly tarnish, the lustre of 
scenery which, in its prime vigour of foliage, must 
be very striking. But the rapid advance of autumn 
had wrought a material change in the aspect of 
things since we passed through the skirts of the 
same forest a fortnight before. Then, a slight but 
decided tinge of yellow had been cast rather careless- 
ly over the woods, and here and there we could spy 
a tree, the leaves of which had been turned to blood- 
red, but still the greens in their manifold variety 
predominated over all. Now, the yellows and the 
reds had it hollow, and many single trees, as well as 
an occasional grove on some exposed knoll, had been 
stripped of every leaf. In general, however, the 
drapery of the forest remained entire, and shone 
with a brilliancy which reminded us of the magni- 
ficent autumn in the eastern States of North America. 
We reached the town of Marburg at noon ,• but, 
as it had been filled with strangers^ collected from 
the neighbourhood on account of the vintage, which 
was in full progress, though a full month earlier than 
usual, we had great difficulty in getting any one 
to attend us. We wiere happy at last in being re- 
ceived at the Sun, though it was the fourth in rank 
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of the inns of the place. Still moie difficulty had 
we in getting fre»h horses, so that it was about one 
before we were fairly voider weig^, and on the road 
to the Archduke's villa. The aclivity at last because 
so steep, that the postilion declared the horses could 
no longer drag the carriage, and he pointed out a 
short cut through the vines, which he said would 
lead us to the house. 

After toiling and panting up what seemed more 
like a flight of steep steps than a walk, we were re<- 
ceived at the top by the Archduke John himself 
who, without his hat, had run out to meet and wel<- 
come us. There was so much natural courtesy in 
his manner, that we felt quite at home with him in 
a moment. 

His Imperial Highness is a very pleadng person^ 
about fifty-five years of age, with a fine, high, bald 
forehead, and an expression of quietness and repose, 
bordering on melancholy, in his countenance, which 
is singularly engaging. His con venation and man- 
, ners, too, are so untouched by the slightest shade 
of affectation, and withal so cordial, that every one 
must feel at ease in his presence. 

We soon began to discover that we had unfortu- 
nately made a great mistake in our calculations as 
to dinner, for the Archduke, it appeared, had dined 
at noon, as he always does when living at his vine- 
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yard. Bat on going into the drawingroom of the 
cottage, — ^for it was no more than a country box,-^ 
we were not a little surprised to find a long table 
Isdd ont with a cold collation, and at least a dozen 
covers. There was cold venison in slices, cold turkey, 
cold ham, and cakes of all shapes, with fruit and 
wine in abundance. We naturally connected this 
preparation with our own arrival, and when the 
Archduke asked us if we were disposed to eat any 
thing, we said we certainly were fully prepared, as 
we had taken nothing since breakfast forty miles off, 
and eight hours before. 

But cold meat and dry bread or sweet biscuits 
ibrm a sorry dinner, after such a drive as we had 
made amongst the mountains of St3nia ; and long 
before our appetites were half satisfied our jaws 
ached, and our throats became as parched as the 
roads we had been travelling over. We felt ama- 
zingly disposed to say to his Imperial Highness, 
** Don't you think you could manage to get us a ba- 
rin of soup ?" But those horrid etiquettes, which 
hold all mankind in terror, restrained us, and we 
continued packing in the slices of ham and turkey 
• as one crams things into a Irunk that is already too 
full. 

The nature and ejttent of this collation puzded us 
exceedingly, as they were totally out of keeping 
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with every thing else in the establishment, 'Vfhich 
was quite simple and cottage-like. Nor was it till 
towards the end of our visit, that, in the course of a 
walk we took over the vineyard and through the wine- 
pressing establishment, we discovered the cau^e. On 
turning an angle of the road, we came to about a 
dozen carriages, and fell in with many groups of 
visitors, this being the Archduke's weekly reception 
day ; and we now came to understand that the colla- 
tion into which we had made such deep inroads had 
been prepared, not for us, but for the country neigh- 
bours who came to pay their respects to his Impe- 
rial Highness. He, however, said nothing to us in 
the way of explanation or apology — in fact, he had 
not asked us to dinner, but finding us hungry, had 
given us all he could, and of that we made the 
most. 

He gave us, however, what was of more substan- 
tial importance, namely, a set of directions for tra- 
velling in Upper Styria, with which country he is 
intimately acquainted, and where he pfisses a consi- 
derable portion of the year. His residence, he told 
us, and pointed out on the map, is at a place called 
Vordernberg, where he takes the active superinten- 
dence of some extensive iron-works, which he invi- 
ted lis to examine, promising to be our guide. 

In conversing about our projected tour in Upper 
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Styria, we fell into a number pf collateral topics ; 
and I think I have seldom met with any person who 
appeared so thoroughly well informed upon all he 
professed any acquaintance with, or whose know- 
ledge seemed to be more general and exact. It is 
true he is a prince ; and we insensibly, and perhaps 
instinctively, give more weight to merit in such a 
quarter than we might do if we found similar attain- 
ments and talents in a lower sphere. On the other 
hand, the very circumstance of his being so peculi- 
arly, and some people might say disadvantageously 
placed, tends to sharpen the jealous observation of 
those who converse with him. So that, in fact, his 
elevated rank exposes him to a much more severe 
scrutiny than he would have to endure if he be- 
longed to a lower station. But the Archduke John 
of Austria need fear no such cross-examinations — 
for what he really knows, or thinks, he gives out 
with such perfect frankness, that every one is con- 
vinced of the entire sincerity of his opinions, an4 
places reliance on his statement of facts. Without 
the least fuss or ostentation, he is allowed by all who 
know him to be the most obliging and friendly of 
men. His early life was passed in active and exten- 
sive intercourse. with the world, both as a practical 
3tatesman and a soldier in command of armies. Lat- 
terly, whil^ merely a country gentleman and man of 
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science and lettera, his innate good taste^ and re- 
markable good sense, combined with genuine public 
spirit, have rendered his many excellent qualities 
jextensively ciurrent in Styiia, where he almost con- 
stantly resides. An unworthy person placsed in 
his situation would soon be &und out^ like a base 
coin gilded, which the frictioa ef the world soon 
expels from circulation. But a truly yirtuous prineei 
like pure gold, acquires from the discipline of so- 
dety a fresh impress and a steriing value which fit 
him more and more for the uses of the country in 
proportion as he becomes known* 

The Archduke John who, many people think, 
ought to have been made governor of Styria, has 
been allowed to remain a sunple citizen of the state, 
except^ indeed, that he has long been at the head of 
the engineer department of the Austrian army. In 
his humble and quiet capacity of a country gentla- 
man, he has done an immense deal fox Styria, and 
perhaps all that could have been done under its pe- 
culiar circumstances* He has set agoing nuo^erous 
agricultural societies, which have greatly improved 
the cultivation of the whole province. He has also 
established a splendid museum at Gratz, and endow- 
ed lectureships which embrace many useful branches 
of knowledge. But the chief good he has dcMM^ 
.«s I understand from well-in£»rmed Styrians^ hm 
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been by making himself personally acquainted with 
almost every man in the country, and encouraging 
all classes to persevere in their respective callings 
with industry and cheerfulness. He is, in short, 
like a good landlord of an immense estate, whose 
chief pride and pleasure lie in advancing the wd- 
&re of his tenants. The Archduke's exertions, in- 
deed, are even more disinter^ted, since but a small 
portion of the whole is his own property. 

It is periiaps a pity that there is no diance of ids 
becoming Emperor of Austria, since most writers 
seem agreed that a pure despotism, if administeved 
by a thoroughly virtuoi^ and able man, is not only 
^nJculated to conduce to the present happiness of 
its subjects, but may give, in such hands, the best 
chance for the gradual introduction of those amelio- 
rations of which the system is capable* It answers 
no practical purpose, either to demonstrate that a 
system of government is bad, or to introduce reforms 
so unsuitable to the tastes and habits of the nation^ 
that they take no root. The history of Austria, under 
the £m|>eror Joseph, unde to the Archdnke of wh(n^ 
I am speaking, shows too dearly that the evil js 
merely aggravated by premature or ill-judged chatt* 
ges. But were a truly patriotic and observant mm 
at the head of such a state aiB Austria^ he might have 
it in his power (at least so it is supposed by rxmy 
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people), without the formidable machinery of a re- 
volution, to establish many improvements, calcula- 
ted not only to endure and become national, and 
to do good in themselves, but to spread wider and 
wider the circle of genuine and legitimate reform, in 
the sense of amelioration. In the mean time Austria 
is prosperous, chiefly because, after a long period of 
war, and every kind of political disorganization, she 
is allowed the most perfect tranquillity ; and with 
certain exceptions, which I shall take an opportu- 
nity of pointing out, the country enjoys a degree of 
contentment which is very remarkable, all things 
considered, and especially when many circumstances 
are taken into account, which in our eyes, are re- 
volting in the highest degree. 

Some months afterwards, in the spring of 1835, 
"We had an opportunity of availing ourselves of the 
Archduke's obliging invitation to pay him a visit at 
his iron works in Vordernberg, which lie deep 
amongst the hills of Upper Styria. As Vordernberg 
is elevated sixteen or eighteen hundred feet above 
the country we left, we came in contact with the 
snow, not eternal snow and great glaciers, it is. true, 
but good honest snow wreaths, many feet deep, and 
continued from the preceding winter. 

As we had made a sad bungle of our visit the au- 
tumn before, we took care to be better informed this 
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time as to his Imperial Highness's habits ; and ha- 
ving on this occasion, as we thought, ascertained the 
exact minute when he dined, we drove up to the 
door at least half an hour before the time, thinking 
to be invited as a matter of course. We were much 
mistaken, for after ringing repeatedly, the door was 
opened by a venerable butler-looking domestic, who 
seemed mightily puzzled by a carriage full of com- 
pany coming upon him at that moment. As he said 
the Archduke was out, I gave him my card, and was 
just driving away, when a secretary sort of man> 
with spectacles on nose and pen in hand, came 
flustering into the rain, which was pouring on hia 
bald pate. He seemed to know perfectly who and 
what we were, and lamented that his Imperial 
Highness was not at home. 

" I suppose," added he, in a half doubting, half 
suggesting voice, " I suppose you will dine at the 
inn ; after which the Archduke may have returned, 
and be ready to receive you." 

Here, then, for the second time, were all our fond 
hopes of a dinner with the Archduke knocked 
down, and we drove to the worst possible inn in the 
worst possible humour. The day was wretched: 
the rain fell in torrents, the hills were encumbered 
with mist, the ground lay bathed in mud and melt- 
ing snow ankle-deep. The only thing in the way of 
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victuals which the house could provide was mise- 
rable weak soup, so tinged with saffron that no one 
could get beyond the first spoonful : and we sat in 
a cold, comfortless, dark, naked parlour, waiting till 
the horses should be sufficiently rested to bowl down 
again into the civilized world. 

At length I bethought me of an expedient to 
pass the time, and sending for the landlord, I begged 
to know what was to be seen in Vordemberg. 

'' Oh ! " cried he, " you can take a view of the 
smelting furnaces, and see the process of preparing 
our beautiful iron for the markets of all the world — 
there is nothing like it any where else." 

And without giving us time to make any remark, 
he Txn off, calling out as he went, " Pll send out 
instantly and learn when they will be ready at the 
nearest forge to draw off the metal." 

In ten minutes more we were all under weigh on a 
voyage of information — it could hardly be called of 
discovery, still less of pleasure ; for no one but a far- 
mer takes delight in rain, and it fell upon us now in 
a style to have gratified the heart of the thirstiest 
husbandman in Styria after a twelvemonths' 
drought* 

Be this as it may, we had to paddle through the 
mud over our shoe tops, under the guidance of a 
most obsequious landlord, who, with a huge red um- 
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brella, guarded one of the ladies, while a strapjnng 
lass, who acted the part of waiter at the inn, car- 
ried my daughter in her arms as easily as if she had 
been a kitten. It was pleasant to get under the 
shelter at last. The workmen, who waited only for 
onr coming, dashed their bars against the closed 
orifice of the furnace, and gave vent to the molten 
iron« In one instant the fiery torrent flowed out 
in a manner wonderfully resembling in miniature 
the eruptions of Vesuvius we had witnessed the year 
before. So much so, that I would really recommend 
any one wishing to explain the nature and appear- 
ance of a stream of lava to those who unhappily 
have never had the grand pleasure of beholding 
that noblest of all terrestrial phenomena, to carry 
bis friends to a large smelting furnace, and there 
begin his lecture on volcanic geology* 

Whilst we were enjoying this sight, and amusing 
ourselves by tracing analogies between it and the 
volcanoes we had seen, and listening to the explana- 
tions of our host and the workmen, the Archduke's 
secretary — he of the spectacles,^ who had given us 
ibe broad hint to take dinner at the public house — 
burst in, breathless, upon us — said be had been cha- 
sing us over half the village to present his Imperial 
Highness's compliments, and to say that he would 
be glad to see us at his furnace, after which he hoped 
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we would do him the pleasure to dine with him at 
four o'clock. 

This communication brightened our prospects; 
and as the Prince's furnace was close at hand, we 
again sallied forth in the rain and mud, and were 
most kindly received by the Archduke himself at 
the door of his workshop. There we saw a second 
eruption, and enjoyed the benefit of a fuller and 
clearer, and more scientific explanation of the whole 
process than our host of the Garter could give us. 
We now learned that the said host had all along 
kjiown privately that we were to dine with the 
Duke — not Duke Humphry, as we had begun, with 
great reason, to fear — but with Duke John, who at 
last, as if to make up for our cold fare at his vineyard 
in the autumn before, gave us a capital feast. 

I may perhaps be excused for naming the dishes, 
in such an out of the way, and unpromising corner 
of the globe. There was fish, which they called 
ti'out, but it was more like salmon, and being just 
taken from the stream, and cooked to a second, it 
was superb. There was venison, too, from the ad- 
jacent hills — not mock venison, such as they gave 
us in Hungary — but venison fit for an alderman ; 
and last of all, a souflet worthy of Very's or Beau- 
villiers', all racy and hot, and well served, without 
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fuss, and quite becoming a noble Prince who 
chooses to live retired from the world. 

The fates had decided, however, that although 
[^we should have the honour of dining with hLs Im- 
perial Highness, he should not dine with us ; for it 
appeared he had already dined at noon, according 
to the fashion of the spot. But he sat down to 
table with us, and conversed in the most agreeable 
style, confirming the opinion we had originally 
formed, that a more simple-mannered, or more 
agreeable and well-informed gentleman is very rarely 
to be met with in any rank of life, or in any country 
in the world. 

The Archduke John conforms to all the habits of 
the people about him ; and being the chief in wealth 
and importance of the great mining proprietors at 
Vordernberg, he uses his influence — ^and most suc- 
cessfully — ^to render the population happy and pros- 
perous. Previously to his settling there, the miners 
had been for ages in a state of bitter rivalry, and 
almost of open hostility ; but he, in a quiet way, and 
so as to wound no man's pride, soon proved to them 
that each and all would gain more by a cordial 
union of interests, and companionship in labour, 
than by pulling and tearing in opposite directions. 
The blessings of national peace, which were begin- 
ning to be felt in that unhappy country, came op- 
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portonely in aid of the Arcfadake's benev^olent and 
public-spirited measures ; and I UBdetatand, from 
those who know all the circumstances well, that 
there is not in the world a happier, or more flottrkh- 
ing* set of people, than these miners now are. It 
was pleasing to see that wherever this amiable 
Prince appeared, the people stepped forward and 
kissed his hand, not with an air of servility, but 
of cordial respect and attacdmient. Indeed, it was 
difficult to recc^ise, under the coarse dress, and 
simple manners of a miner, the leader once o£ 
mighty armies, in the fierce contests which his 
country had waged with Napoleon ; and still a maw 
of the highest rank and consequence, in whose 
veins runs the noblest royal blood in Europe V 

The Archduke, as I have already said, passes 
most of his time in the country, residing at Vienna 
only during a certain number of weeks, which are 
considered indispensable, and according to etiquettes 
from which not even he is exempt in that most for- 
mal of courts. His chief occupations are, first, su- 
perintending the operations of the great trigono- 
metrical survey of Austria, of which, as chief of the: 
engineer department, he has long had the entire 
control ; secondly, directing the great iron works 
at Vordemberg ; and, lastly, visiting his estates in 
homer Styria, where his extensive vineyards are 
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Situated. His chief amusement is the arduous and 
lather dangerous hunt of the chamois goat ; a ^port 
which in that country takes — and, I am toU by 
good authority, well supplies the place of our fox- 
hunting — only it is described as vastly more labo- 
rious, and requiring its admirers, of whom the Arck- 
duke John is one of the most passionate, to liye tor 
days together amongst the gladers and eternal snows 
of the Alps. 

Another of his amusements is the encouragement 
of science at Gratz, and elsewhere in Styria ; and 
as he sets about every thing in the most unpretend- 
ing way, and by his gentle and elegant manners 
conciliates all parties, his knowledge on these sub- 
jects is rec^ved not with jealousy or suspicion, but 
with that degree of personal favour which insures the 
success of every undertaking to which he wishes 
weU. Upon the whole, there probably have been 
few men in any station, and not many princes, who 
have proved greater benefactors to their country. 
Very few men, indeed, have the means, even if they 
had the disposition, and talents, and experience re- 
qmsite for so great a task ; and it is in the highest 
degree pleasing to witness the effect of so fortunate 
a combination of circumstances in the person of one 
individual. 

I forgot to mention that the Archduke John, in- 
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stead of marrying an ill-favoured, starched princess, 
out of some foreign land, and from some cold motive 
of family or personal ambition, or tortuous state 
policy, chose to himself a wife from those ranks 
amongst whom it is his taste, and what he feels to be 
his duty, to pass his life. At the time of our visit to 
the Archduke's vineyard, we could not speak a word 
of German, while the lady could not speak a word of 
any thing else ; and as at our second visit she did not 
make her appearance, our personal acquaintance is 
but small. But nothing surely can be more satis- 
factory than to know, that if the Archduke had taken 
the survey of Europe — as he probably did — ^in search 
of a partner, he could not have chosen more wisely 
for his own happiness ; and if this be so, how well 
may he not afford to set the court etiquettes, and all 
their quarterings, at defiance ! 

During dinner at Vordemberg, the Archduke en- 
tertained us with an account of the peculiar nature 
of the iron-works in that neighbourhood. We al- 
ready knew that the iron of Styria was not only ex- 
tensively used on the continent, but was sent in large 
quantities to America. He also explained to us that 
this was chiefly due to the chemical advantages 
given to it by nature, over most of the irons of Eu- 
rope, including even the Swedish and the English. 
The combinations which nature makes, may indeed 
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sometimes be imitated by art, but seldom so effec- 
tually, it seems, and not often without an expense 
which gives a preponderating advantage in com- 
merce to such places as Styria, where an important 
part of the work is ready done. The Archduke at 
least told us, that although the English beat the 
Styrians hollow in the processes of refining iron, in 
making some kinds of steel, and especially in the 
manufacture of tools and all kinds of cutlery, still 
they are not able to compete with his countrymen 
in the markets of Europe, in consequence of the 
native excellence of the material found in the mines 
of Vordernberg. 

** There is a tradition," said he, " of very long 
standing amongst our miners here, which speaks to 
this point. When the barbarians from the r^ons 
north of the Danube drove the Romans from this 
province of Styria, then called Noricum, the Genius 
of the Mountains, willing to do the new inhabitants 
a favour, appeared to the conquerors, and said, — 
* Take your choice : Will you have gold mines for a 
year ? — silver for twenty years ? — or iron for ever?' 
Our wise ancestors, who had just begun to learn 
the true relative value of the precious metals, by 
ascertaining, practically, that their rude swords were 
an overmatch for all the wealth of the Romans, 
at once decided to accept iron for ever I " 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 



On returning to Hainfeld, after our first vi&t to 
the Archduke, at his vineyard, we found that our 
indefatigable friend the Countess had cut out fresh 
work for us, in the shape of a tour in Upper Styria, 
which she urged us to make before the season 
should set in so severely as to render travelling dis- 
agreeable. It was now getting late in October, 
and an occasional touch of frost, even in the low 
situation in which we were, made us diudder when 
we thought of encountering the Alpine roads of the 
japper province. But the Countess pressed the 
matter so mudb, and she had made so many prepara- 
tioai, that, as we had no particular objection, except 
what arose from our being remarkably comfortable 
where we were, she prevailed on us to say we should 
#et off in one of her ladyship's light carriages, on 
the20thof October.. 
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The Countetss's professed object in sending us 
upon this expedition to Uie hills, was to show us the 
beauties of the grander parts of her adopted country, 
,and to give us the means of becoming acquainted 
with a far more manly and intelligent population 
.ijian that of Lower Styria, of which alone, as yet, 
we had any knowledge. But I now verily be- 
lieve that the good lady's real object — though pro- 
bably unavowed even to herself — was to induce us, 
by any means, to spin out the time till the winter 
dbould arrive, and fairly block us up in her castle 
for the season. 

For the present, however, our jaunt was inter- 
rupted by the sUght illness of one of the children, 
.and likewise by a change of the weather firom mild 
to bitter ; and as these causes co-operated to detain 
us &om day to day, we finally gav^ up our in- 
tended tour, and resolved not to leave Hainfeld for 
any such minor purpose, but to r^nain quiet till 
ready to start for Vieima. We made our arrai^;«^ 
meats accordingly for setting off on the 1 0th of 
November, thinking that a vigdt of nearly six weeks, 
with such a party as ours, was quite as long as we 
^could decently pr(^>ose to make. But in this estimate 
we reckoned without our hostess ; &r when, on the 
first of the month, I ventured to mention the sub- 
ject to heTt and isaid, that in ten days or so, we 
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meant to set off for Vienna, I thought the good old 
lady would have expired on the spot. Indeed, so 
earnest were her entreaties for us to stay, and so 
touching the appeals which she made to us not so 
soon to desert her, just as she was becoming ac- 
quainted with ourselves and the children, that, ha- 
ving really no particular motive for going away, we 
agreed to remain a little longer. 

" Oh ! do not say a little longer," she exclaimed ; 
** do — oh, do make up your minds to stay the winter 
here. You know not what it is to travel in winter 
in Germany ; it will destroy your children, and you 
yourselves will have no pleasure in it. If you are 
not perfectly comfortable here— if there is any thing 
in the world that money will provide — do, I en- 
treat you, mention it. My sole wish is to make you 
happy here, and to enjoy, as long as I can, the so- 
ciety of my country-folks ; for I feel — I know — that 
you are the last of them I shall ever see. Human 
nature cannot long stand out against the accumula- 
tion of sorrow and of bodily disease with which I 
am pressed to the earth ; and it would be cruel in 
you to deny me the only pleasure now left me in 
this weary world. You will have plenty of time to 
travel in Germany next summer." 

I don't know how far these appeals might have 
proved effectual, had we not found ourselves very 
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agreeably situated in the old castle, or had we been 
called upon by £uiy pressing duty to go elsewhere. 
But as amusement was our only motive in travel- 
ling, and as nothing could be more entirely to our 
mind than the style of life which we were allowed 
to pass at Hainfeld, we felt half-inclined to take 
the Countess at her word, and fix ourselves under 
her roof for the whole winter. But this, upon 
reflection, we could not help thinking would be 
rather too strong a measure, and might prove a 
gene upon all parties, on farther trial. After a good 
deal of deliberation, therefore, we finally compro- 
mised matters by naming the 1st of December as( 
the day of our departure, instead of the 10th of 
November. To avoid farther discussion, which I 
saw agitated her, I wrote our determination on a 
slip of paper, and sent it. In a few minutes I re- 
ceived the following chai"acteristic answer : — 

^« My Dear Sir, 

" Every day Mrs Hall and you bestow on me, I 
receive gratefully as a blessing. Had Heaven and 
you vouchsafed to grant my prayers, you 'Would 
have nestled in poor Hainfeld as well as you could^ 
till the breath of spring invited you to launch into 
the world. Faithfully yours, 

" P- '* 
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Thus, for one month more, at all events, we were 
to be domesticated in our very snug quarters ; and 
as the Countess no longer urged us to make any ex* 
peditions from home, we set about amusing ourselves 
with what was at hand, and fell into regular habits, 
which every day tended so strongly to eoafirm, that 
before long we ourselves began to look to the period 
of our departure with almost as much regret as the 
poor Countess herself did* 

The even tenour of our own happy life in this re- 
mote and retired comer of the world, furnished but 
few prominent points of interest for narration. At 
first the Countess could not imagine that we, who 
had been so much in the busy world, could possibly 
be happy without further society than what she her- 
self and our own femily afforded ; and in order, as 
fAke said, to relieve the solitude of Hainfeld, she in- 
vited all sorts and conditions of people to visit her. 
Some of these, whose visits, unfortunately, were 
short and far between, proved uncommonly agree- 
able and useful acquaintances. Others were of such 
m nailk and water description that they merely came 
fa our way. While again, one or two rendered 
themselves so particularly disagreeable, that had 
Ae Coimtess not ejected them, we must have spee- 
dily ejected ourselves. 
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Although, as I hare mentioned, she was irreco* 
verably bed-ridden, our poor hostess possessed an 
aeuteuess of judgment, which in a great degree sup- 
plied the place of locomotion, and gave her, by 
some means or other — the machinery of which we 
couI<f never perfectly discover — a most exact know- 
ledge of all that was passing in the castle ; so that 
nothisig was said or done but she seemed to know 
of it. What was still more unaccountable, she 
possessed a sort of magical power of getting at what 
was thought and felt by all her guests. If she ex- 
ercised this kind of surveillance ov^r her chance 
friends, it may be supposed that we sojourners did 
noir escape. In fact, the whole energies of her 
mind were evidently employed, night as well as 
day, in trying to discover how best she could make 
oar situation so agreeable to ourselves that we should 
bare no wish to move. With all her discernment, 
however, it was some time before she fully admitted 
the fact of our being most happy when most alone ; 
that is to say, with no other company but herself f — 
though the genmne modesty of her mind could by 
no means allow her to imagine it possible that her 
conversation could supply, and amply, too, tke place 
of a more extended circle. 

People may differ greatfy as to the true import of 
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the expression " being well employed," but if a per- 
son's time be fully and agreeably filled up, and 
no obvious duty is neglected, it cannot, I think, be 
otherwise than usefully employed. Be this as it 
may— our chief, and indeed almost only occupation, 
properly so called, at Hainfeld, was the study of 
German. 

We had been not a little humiliated on the oc- 
casion of a visit to the great quicksilver mines of 
Idria, to find ourselves quite helpless. In fact, we 
were virtually deaf and dumb ; fox French, and 
every other language of which we had any smatter- 
ing, proved totally useless, and at last, after in vain 
trying to explain to the people at the inn that we 
wished something to eat, I remember being reduced 
to the necessity of sketching an egg, and then 
making signs for breaking and eating it! After 
4;bis adventure of the egg, I made a vow that I 
MTould learn German, at whatever cost of labour. 
This was a rash vow, as almost any person will 
find who tries the experiment, and one which will be 
sure to prove a very weighty undertaking to those 
who, like myself, have unfortunately not only no 
knack, or facility, for learning languages, but have 
organs so constructed as to render the acquisition 
of any foreign tongue a work of real diflBculty, and 
that of German wellnigh impossible. 
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Every one remembers the story of the Minister's 
horror, when, after a life spent in eager pursuit of 
office, he for the first time beheld his secretary ap» 
proach with an enormous bundle of papers. But I 
question if his dismay was greater than mine, when, 
within an hour after I had made this magnanimous 
resolution about the study of German, I encoun- 
tered the following formidable words in a newspa- 
per : — 

Privilegiumsverzichtleistung! 
SubarrendirungsverhandlungI! 

But I was consoled by the reflection, that scarce- 
ly any thing is so difficult as it looks, and that if the 
trouble was great, great was the reward, and so forth. 
In aid of these commonplaces, I found I had the 
eager encouragement of the Countess, who was en- 
chanted with my resolution, and offered to be my 
preceptress — ^an offer which made the natives who 
were present smile ; for she herself, good lady, spoke 
a very strange dialect, which, though as they said 
abundantly intelligible, was any thing but pure 
German. 

In other countries a few years' residence, and 
even a few months, are sufficient to enable gifted — 
often ungifted — people to speak the language flu- 
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ently and correctly. But this will not do in Ger- 
many, eren in the case of tlie most gifted. Madame 
de Stael describes the labour in strong terms : — 

** Une ^tad« tr6s legere," says she, in her mag- 
nificent work on that country, " suffit pour ap- 
prendre Tltalien et T Anglais; mais c'est une science 
que F AUemand." ♦ 

Now the Countess, who was not very young when 
she came to the country, and was by nature no li»» 
guist, and probably had never much leisure to make 
a scientific study of the language, contented herself 
with learning merely enough to serve on those ocea^ 
sions when French would not answer her purpose, 
as it generally would in the fadbionable society of 

Vienna. T^th the charming literature of Germsmyt 
however, she had made herself intimately aequaint;- 
ed, and as she had enjoyed the personal aequaintamoe 
of maoiy of Ae distinguished authors who harve flou- 
rished in that country since the end of the last C8&<- 
tury, there could not, in many respects, have been 
a better instructor than she was. Unfortunately, 
however, it was scarcely possible that a less credit* 
able pupil could have been found, and the progress 
I made jinder her tuition was wretchedly smalL 
I go« up at six o'elodc every laoming, and read 

* Be rAOemagne; Vatde IL Ghapb IX. 
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bard till break£ast-time at my grammars and diction* 
aries, and afterwards worked f(»r several hours alone, 
and always for at least an hour with our accomplish- 
ed German governess. In the middle of the day I 
went to the Countess's room, where, under her direc- 
tion, and by her aid, I read Kotzebue's plays, or 
some other easy work. I also learned numberless 
&bles by heart ; talked to every native I could get 
to listen to me ; and, in shor4;, took a world of pains, 
but all to little or no purpose, excepting that I de- 
rived much pleasure from reading some of the Ger- 
man authors, and in particular the plajrs of Schiller. 
It is indeed, a curious &ct, that in German it is 
easier to understand verse than prose, a discovery 
whioh I made long before I read the following re- 
markable sentence in Madame de StaeFs book : — 
'^ L'Allemand est peutetre la seule langue dans 
laquelle les vers soient plus faciles a comprendre 
que la prose," which, as she goes on to explain, 
arises from the necessity of shortening the sentences 
to adapt them to the poetical measure ; whereas in 
prose, where no such necessity exists, the periods 
often extend for more than a page, before the key- 
word is reached, without which the involved sense 
cannot be unlocked. 

It was not till I had spent nearly a year in Geo* 
many, and after I had i^ad,^ written^ and spoken 
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German with much diligence and the most constant 
opportunities of hearing it in the country itself, that 
I learned, with no small mortification, that I had all 
along been proceeding on a wrong system, and that 
the methods which I had found sufficient to give 
me a certain sort of knowledge of French and Spa- 
nish in Europe, and of Hindostanee and Malays in 
the East, were totally inoperative when applied to 
the formidable German. 

By good fortune, however, I fell in with a truly 
philosophical professor of German at Paris, M. Ol- 
lendorff, author of a new and most luminous method 
of teaching that language. He soon satisfied me of 
what I had indeed myself begun to suspect, that Ger- 
man, to be understood properly, must be attacked 
exactly like mathematics — and that as there is no 
** royal road" to knowledge in the one case, so is 
there none in the other. I gave a sigh or two over 
the ten months' labour I had almost entirely thrown 
away, and commenced the study anew through the 
medium of M. Ollendorff's method, which well de- 
serves the title of the Euclid of German.* After 

* Nouvelle M^thode pour apprendre a lire, a ^crire, et a par- 

ler une langue en six mois ; appliqu^e a TAllemand ; Ouvrage 

entierementneuf. " Par H. G.Ollendorff. Paris, chez 1' Auteur, 

67 Rue de Richelieu, et Barrois fils libraire, 14 Rue de Riche- 

(4ieu, et Heideloff et Campe, 16 Rue Vivenne." 
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six months' close application, I can venture to pro- 
nounce that by his method alone, so far as I have 
been able to understand the subject, can this very- 
difficult, but very charming language, be taught 
without confusion. To those who, like me, have 
none of that readiness by which, instinctively as it 
were, foreign tongues are breathed in by some peo- 
ple, and are made use of seemingly without effort, 
such a method is quite invaluable* By it the scho- 
lar advances step by step,' understands clearly and 
thoroughly every thing he reads, and as he goes on, 
he becomes sensible that all he learns he retains, 
and all that he retains is useful and practically ap- 
plicable. At the same time, he scarcely knows 
how he has got hold of it, so slightly marked are 
thfe shades of daily progression ; and so gentle is the 
rise> that he feels no unpleasant fatigue on the 
journey. Of course the student is called upon to 
exert no small degree of patient application, and 
he must consent to devote a considerable portion of 
his time to this pursuit ; but he will have the en^ 
couraging conviction that every particle of effort ia 
well bestowed. 

I wish I could persuade this admirable teacher to 
publish his work in English and in England, and ta 
fix himself in London, where his abilities, his know- 
ledge, and his skill in teaching so difficult a language 
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in the most agreeable and patient manner I ever 
witnessed, would soon earn for him the distinction 
he deserves. I write in- these strong terms of. M. 
Ollendorff's method, because I feel convinced that a 
familiarity with it would go far to spread the know- 
ledge of this delightful language dnEngland^^'where, 
*of all countries in >the>worid, dt is^-most likely, to be 
duly appreciated. -The almost matchless^^ beauties 
-of German, not only from their own excellence, but 
from their analogy to those of our own. literature, 
•.and the great similarity of character between the two 
fpeople, are calculated to produce a. much greater 
effect with' us than elsewhere. - Independently alsio 
of the wholesome pleasure which belongs to an ele- 
gant pursuit, the study of. German may do much 
good, not only by the generous cultivation of the 
national taste, and the vigorous exercise of indivi- 
dual thought which it requires, but by its placing 
within our reach an immense store of mental mer- 
chandise, in exchange for which the labour of six 
• months is the cheapest possible payment. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE DAY AT HAINFELD. 

The footsteps of time fell so lightly at Hainftld, 
that I ^nd it difficult to mark their traces; for 
^ter we had consented to remain a month longer^ at 
the Countess's earnest entreaty, we began to con- 
sider ourselves really at home, and to take these 
regular measures for our comfort and occupataon, 
-which it is impossible to think of when the hot fit 
of the traveller's fever is upon us. 

We breakfasted in our own apartments, and as 
it was established as a by-law that nothing should 
there be spoken but German, we found it a most 
amusing meal. The children soon got &lt arhead 
of their parents, and spoke with ease and coneot* 
ness, long bef<Mre either of us could make even part of 
-a sentence out. The £eudlity with which young or- 
gans-take up new sounds, and employ with peafet^t 
*ooReotness, and, as it weie^ instinctively,, the most 
•complicated rules, of grammar, is. truly astonishing. 
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This arises in part, no doubt, from their minds being 
unencumbered with too many ideas, and from their 
judgment not being entangled by too great a fasti- 
diousness in the arrangement and expression of their 
thoughts. At all events, they readily find the means 
of saying, with unconscious accuracy, whatever they 
please, while their seniors hesitate, lose patience, 
and become confused in their vain endeavours after 
correctness. 

I should have mentioned, that before breakfast I 
had every morning to make a written report to the 
Countess of the condition of all our party. The 
circumstances which gave rise to this arrangement 
are as follows : — 

I have already stated, that our hostess, though 
confined to bed, contrived to make herself acquaint* 
ed with every thing that was going on in the castle. 
But she had too much taste, as well as too much good 
sense, to carry these secret investigations into our 
private apartments. Yet it was precisely to what 
passed there that her chief curiosity, or rather her 
-chief anxiety, was now directed. She took it into 
her head that my little boy, then somewhat more 
than a year old, was rather delicate in health, — 
though, in fact, he was as stout as an infant Her- 
cules; and she took similar fencies with respect to the 
others, and sometimes honoured Papa and Mamma 
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\i^ith a little equally groundless alarm. Kow, as a 
considerable portion of this excellent old lady*s night 
was passed in weary watchfulness, in consequence 
of her painful maladies, she generally — though with<* 
out the shadow of a reason — worked herself into a 
double degree of fever about the children before 
morning came. At daybreak, accordingly, old Jo- 
seph, the butler, used to be summoned to her bedside^ 
in order that he might report if there had been any 
remarkable stir during the night in our wing of the 
castle — ^any calls for assistance — any message for 
the doctor ; and when the old soldier smiled at all 
these enquiries, and said he believed we had all slept 
like tops, he was scolded for his inhumanity, and 
despatched to our quarters, to learn, if possible, 
whether we were dead or alive. 

The honest fellow, who took the direct and sol* 
dier-like method of going straight to his point, 
rapped at my door, and stated that the Countess 
having the day before heard the young Graf, or 
Count, as the servants persisted in calling the poor 
boy, cry twice; or having observed one of the 
young ladies look pale, was quite uneasy till she 
could know how they had passed the night. This 
message rendered it necessary that I should go to 
the nursery to ascertain how the case stood, and thus 
I was often called, upon to disturb both the young 
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Graf and his sisters, and the old folks too, long befinre 
thb fitting hoar ; and after all, Josef^-s report, we 
found, never satisfied the Conntess. It was ^either- 
too incomplete for her curiosity, or too full for liar> 
anxiety, by the details suggesting fresh* alarm. So^ 
that, when one of us went to her room, a8a8Bal>. 
about ten o'clock, we generally found her under* 
some extraordinary delusion as to- what was passing 
with us. So strongly Bometimes did -these firacies! 
affect her^ that she believed she knew .much better: 
what we were doing, than we did burselves, and fre^- 
qaendy she wished us to send for the physician^ or: 
to persuade us to let her doctor the children, though: 
iki&y had been, and still were, in perfect healthr I 

All this might have been lau^iedat, so far'a8> 
it concerned ourselves; but as it seriously affected the^ 
Oountes8*B -peace of mind, I bethoughl me of a device 
wMch' corrected most of the evil, and gore herdnfi-^- 
site pleasure. I 'offered to send her >e very momiog; 
an official written bulletin of the health' of the whole* 
party ; and as I had by this time ioamed her taste 
for the details of domestic goss^, and observed ,tke< 
singular accuracy and minuteness of her informa- 
tion respecting every other department of the castle, 
and indeed of the whole estate, this was not difficult; 
Having thus elected myself her ladyship!s spy^ ex*- 
tzaordinary upon my own family, I completed the 
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dirf^ of , her secret knowledge' by reporting every 
single thing thatpftasediniOUrapartmeatSr 

The^kit whicht-one; of hb always^made to the 
Countess^ abbut ten. o'clock) waa merely for a mo- 
ment to ^ish her gpodrBiorning, ,orto funiish her 
wtthany fardieppartiiialars she might be anxious- 
about respectitig the preceding nig}it» She took 
that opportunity of asking when the carriage would 
be -wanted to give- the children a drive, or what 
we should like to have for dinner ; in short, whe- 
ther *there -was any thing ' widiin the compass of 
Hainfeld or Gfty miles round which we had the 
least wish to obtain. For example, she one day 
heard my eldest 'girl say. she liked chocolate for 
breakfast; and though theore was a very good sort 
to be had in the village of Feldbach,. hard by, it 
was not nearly good enough for - the Countess's 
notions of hospitaUty. So a man was actually de* 
spatcbed on horseback, at three o'clock next morn- 
ing, to Gratz, between thirty and forty miles off, 
to procure' a particular kind of chocolate made ^c-- 
cording to a receipt of the Princess of Salms. In 
like manner, when she found that some of us pre- 
ferred tea to coffee, she was not content with what 
the village, or even Vienna could produce, but 
wrote off instantly to a merchant at Trieste to send 
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her, not a pound or two, but a whole chest of the 
best and most recently imported tea ! 

Our protests against this sort of extravagance 
were all in vain ; and when, one day, I incidentally 
threw out some allusion to the inroad we were 
making upon her establishment, she rang the bell, 
sent for the Verwalter or bailiff, made him bring her 
the last month's accounts, and took a world of pains 
to satisfy me that we cost her scarcely any thing 
additional. 

** See," she exclaimed, " all the meat, poultry, 
and milk which are used in the house, come from 
my farm ; even the flour which makes the bread, is 
sent from my mill— the vegetables are from my 
garden, and the fuel from my own forests. The 
other expenses are quite inconsiderable." 

So far did this generous old lady carry her no- 
tions of hospitality, that she wished even to pay our 
postages ; and I think she was a little hurt because 
we took measures to prevent the shopkeepers at the 
village from inserting all our purchases in her ac- 
counts, according to her secret directions. 

After the short visit we paid to the Countess about 
ten o'clock, we returned to our rooms, while she 
" got up," as she good-humouredly called making 
her toilet. This operation — to other ladies a plea- 
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sare — ^was to our poor friend, all of whose move- 
ments were accompanied by suffering, a most painful 
and protracted task. After what I have mentioned 
of her taste and habits, I need scarcely say that she 
dressed in the old style, but always with much neat- 
ness ; and being bolstered up by some eight or ten 
pillows of different forms and dimensions, she re- 
ceived her company almost as if she were sitting. 
As the bed, too, was rather low, her bee came just 
on a level with those of her visitors, and as she had 
no deafness, the conversation was carried on quite 
as easily as if the party had been sitting in a draw- 
ing-room. Her bed, which was unusually wide, was 
divided into two compartments ; one of these she 
occupied herself, the other presented a strange mix- 
ture of order and confusion. As her curiosity about 
every thing in the external world, from which she 
was now shut out, had rather increased than abated 
by her inability to follow its movements in person, 
she applied herself with great diligence to reading 
all sorts of books, and her friends being well aware 
of her desire to see every thing new, took care to 
furnish her whatever works of merit appeared. In 
like manner she had newspapers sent to her from 
every quarter; and in spite of all she said about the 
pain and difficulty of writing, she contrived to keep 
up an active correspondence with persons who, know- 
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ing^ her love for Infoiaiuition and gossip, soppEed: 
her.pleniifuUy. . 

Like most people, she falFy intended to read ^veiy:. 
book and pionphlet which came to her, and .consci** 
entioualy resolved to answer every lettser. . Like the 
rest of the world, however,- who possess greater, 
activity than she could boast of, she redeemed this: 
pledge to her conscience, by doing little more, than: 
gkmcing- over the books, reading the.leadiiig aslicle». 
in the poHticaL journals, and replying^ to one letter? 
in ten. In ordinary life this leads shnply to more: 
orless remorse, fresh resolutiDns, to be again broken^-, 
and a-degree of disorder amongst one's papers, de* 
pendent -^^on. the habits of the individual. Other> 
people may run away from the arrears of thdr \m^^ 
answered letters, and uncut books, but the poor- 
Countess, being chained to her bed, was obliged to^ 
allow the huge accumulation to be always beside 
her, like a permanent nightmare; . I have counted 
in one file three dozen unopened publibations in. 
English, French, and German, besides pamphlets, 
innumerable, and: endless files of newspapers. I 
shiidder sympathetically, when IreeoUect the bundles 
of docqueted, and the pyramids^ of undooqueted let- 
ters ; nay, not unfrequently of unopened letters^ 
of J several weeks standing. In addiiSon to this vaat- 
chaos of unstudied literature, stale news, and trun- 
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cated as welt -as embryo corres^oiideiice, lay, a sea 
of accounts^ There were the " farm accoant^'' — 
the *^ house accounts," — ^the " miller's aocountSy'* 
interspersed \vith a perfect snow storm of bills, re- 
ceipted and unreceipted, mixed mth Austrmnbaiik* 
notes, and here and therea bag of silver moneys $dl' in 
most admired disorder, destined never to be redd up I 

The Countess, it must, however, be stated, was 
}9f no means careless or disorderly in her arrange* 
ments ; but she undertook more than she could by 
possibility perform; and as her independent spirit 
rejected iall assistance fi'dm clerks, '^ dames de com- 
pagnie," or other agencies by which old age some- 
times attempts to do the work of youth by poxy, her 
bbsiness and' her pleasures — such as they were-^ne- 
cessarily accumulated work beyond the power of her 
feeble hands to discharge. When a book or letter, 
or pamphlet, was required, the bell was rung, and 
her maid Pepe, a very clever person j sent ta the 
farther side of the bed to search for it. The abigaii 
had address enough on these occasions, so far as she 
could take the .liberty unobserved, to put things- a 
little to rights ; but it would have been a. labour of 
hdurs or of days to arrange matters properly. . 

Hdd the Countess been laid up in this fashion in 
any other countryj she might have been finely pil-' 
laged by the.people about her; but there is ali in- 
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nate good faith and resolute integrity about the 
Gennans, which leads them, as a part of their na- 
ture, to adopt fair dealing in every thing. We had 
many opportunities of remarking this admirable 
characteristic of the nation, not only during our re- 
sidence at Hainfeld, but afterwards in travelling 
through other parts of the country ; and I hope one 
day to be able to give some interesting and instruc- 
tive instances in point, which occurred to us in the 
course of our subsequent long journey. 

Until noon, we seldom saw any thing of the 
Countess, except during the short visit about ten 
o'clock, which was occupied, as I have said, chiefly 
in explanations of points in the bulletin of the night, 
and in settling what we should best like for dinner. 
The interval between that hour and mid-day was 
spent by us in studying German, writing letters, 
superintending the education of the elder children, 
or finally in putting young Master Basil Sidmouth 
de Roos to sleep. As the comfort of the afternoon 
depended essentially, as I shall explain presently, on 
this small gentleman's getting a sleep in the middle 
of the day ; and as he took it into his head that 
nobody but his Papa could, or at all events should, 
hush him to his morning's rest, I was obliged, partly 
on account of the peace of the family, and partly 
on that of the Countess, to enact the part of under 
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nursery-maid for half an hour, almost every forenoon 
for some months. 

It is not so easy as those who have not tried the 
experiment may suppose, to hush a child of fifteen 
months to sleep. The business, indeed, was not 
quite new to me ; but as I found my present task 
much harder than it had ever been before, I was 
obliged to have recourse to additional methods. One 
of these consisted in singing, as well as I might, a 
drinking song I had once heard in a coflFee-room in 
Ireland. As I had not a single note of music in 
my soul, or at all events in my throat, I had no- 
thing for it but to follow the example of the monks 
who, in a similar case (I do not mean in hushing 
babies, but in chaunting offices), use a deep groan 
or grunt as a running bass. To my little man, 
however, this seemed the most charming melody 
possible ; and no sooner did he hear the sounds, 
than off he went in as deep an accompaniment as 
his tiny organs would admit of, which he continued 
till the soporific monotone set him to sleep. 

This habit of his led to rather a ludicrous scene 
some months afterwards, at a village near Saltz- 
burg, called Berchtesgaden. We had been attract- 
ed to the church by the sight of a grand procession, 
and on entering with the crowd, found the priest 
celebrating a marriage. All went on soberly till 
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tha ghostly father, ("who had no more voice than I 
have) began to chaunt some portion of the service. 
The instant the weUrknown sounds reached the 
child's ears, he struck off, at the full stretch of his 
voice, with my Irish drinking song. The surjnise 
of. the whole party was soon changed into mirth, 
>and the first horror of the priest into such. amuse- 
ment, that he was forced to intermit his chaunt, 
and join in the irreverent laugh which had spread 
amongst his hearers. 

At twelve o'clock exactly, for she was extremely 
punctual, I went off to our good hostess's room, 
where, whatever had been her sufferings during the 
night, howev^er sleepless, she was sure to be found 
cheerful, and not only ready to. converse, but eager 
to hear what was going on, and to give her opinion 
upon every thing and every body, just as if she 
could still mix in society, and influence, as had been 
long her wont, the opinions and actions of other 
people. 

Her chief object in arranging this visit was no- 
minally the study. of .German; but the lessons, so 
-&r as that went, proved little profitable ; for it was 
•scarcely possible for me io. read ten words, before 
«ome anecdote occurred to Jier connected with: her 
aarly interooufse with Sir Walter Scott or Bugaid 
JStewaxt, orUierxlater.intercoime with the men of 
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letters in Oermany ; or it might relate to Napo- 
leon's ocoupation' of Vienna — or to the details of 
those ruinous campaigns which swept like Debacles 
.over the fertile provinces of Austria— or the topic 
'might be the fashionable society of the capital, 
\and the endless intrigues of the court — or, finally, 
she would branch off into some speculation on 
the magnificent literature of her adopted country, 
or that of France and England, with all of which 
^she appeared to be equally fitmiliar. On each, and 
.all of these topics, and twenty, others which I hare 
not mentioned, she conversed with equal readiness, 
•and always in the most lively and appropriate. man- 
ner, Jiever lugging any story in by the head and 
shoulders— never exhausting any thing, or dwelling 
a moment longer upon any topic than exactly suited 
the taste of her company. Her memory seemed to 
•be boundless ; and. I have often deeply regretted 
since that I had not — Boswell fashion — taken some 
notes of her conversation; for almost all her anec- 
dotes possessed an intrinsic.general interest beyond 
their, mere.. point, from being connected with men 
and thingain which all the world are concerned. 

At one o'clock,' or hal£-past one, my post, by the 
Countess's bed-^e was tiEiken :by Mrs Hall, some- 
times alone, and sometimes accompanied by one, or 
utmost two of her other, guests,- of ^whom^ during 
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the early part of our visit at Hainfeld, there were 
generally several parties in the castle besides our- 
selves. In the mean time, I took a smart \valk over 
the hills, or strolled with the children in the woods, 
or walked to the village to make some purchase at 
the omniumgatherum shop which supplied not only 
the castle, but the surrounding neighbourhood with 
every article under the sun — great and small — from 
a needle to a plough-share. 

By four o'clock all the company having returned 
from their walks, rides, or shooting parties, and 
dressed for dinner, we assembled in the Countess's 
room. Generally speaking, as I have already men- 
tioned, she found her strength unequal to sustain 
conversation with more than one or two persons, but 
during the half hour which elapsed between the 
dressing bell and the dinner bell, she liked to see 
the whole of her guests at once. The greatest num- 
ber ever assembled, and that occurred only upon one 
occasion, was' eighteen ; but generally the numbers 
ranged from eight to ten or a dozen, including the 
children, who took all their meals with us» During 
this period the Countess seldom made any attempt 
to join in the general conversation, but lay, or 
rather reclined on her pillows, tranquilly listening 
to the rest. 

When dinner was announced, and we had all left 
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her, she sent for the nursery-maid and the child; 
and I verily believe that the hour, or hour and a half 
which followed, were to her the happiest in the twen* 
ty-four. Her fondness for the infant, which was ex- 
cessive, may have been due, in some degree, to the 
recollection of her own, an only and most extraordi* 
nary child, and all that she had gone through on his 
account. And it so chanced that our boy took wonder- 
fully to her ; and though at first rather frightened by 
the strange dress, and appearance, and situation of the 
Countess, he gradually became reassured, and used 
to sit for hours together on her bed. Sometimes 
he crept close up to her face, and laid his cheek by 
hers, in such contrast as to draw many a touching 
remark from herself, and sometimes to squeeze out 
a tear from the more sensitive amongst her friends, 
who knew her sad history. But she never shed a 
tear herself, even in relating to us her bitterest dis- 
tresses. The whole comfort of this visit, so import- 
ant to the Countess's happiness, depended upon the 
little gentleman being in a good-humour, and that 
agsdn turned upon his having had a due allowance of 
sleep in the forenoon. It was chiefly on this account 
that I was obliged to occupy myself in contributing 
to his morning nap, in the manner I have- already 
described. 

One hears of very wonderful children in most 
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parts of the world ; but I am not sore tkat I ever 
heard of one who excited such imqqalified suipme 
aa the Countess's son. While his mind appears tO' 
have been of the most masculine and matored 
strength, even at a very early age, his bodily frame ia 
described as one of extreme feebleness and deli- 
cacy ; and though some people have supposed that 
the Countess, who devoted her life exclusively to 
him, may have hurt him by over^anxiety, I have 
learned, from good authority, that he owed his dai- 
ly, life — so to speak — to her unceasing care; and 
that such a hot*house plant was he, that, had she 
for an instant relaxed her attentions,- he must have 
dropped at once into the grave. 

I could relate many anecdotes of this: singular 
boy, which I heard during my stay at Hdnfeld ; 
but I prefer giving the direct testimony of an eye- 
witness, who I am sure, from all I have learned, 
rather understates than overstates the fact. The 
following quotation is from the Travels of J. C. 
Lemaistre, Esq., published in London in 1806, 
vqL ii. p. 358. 

Afber giving rather an interesting sketch of the 
Count and Countess Purgstall, he proceeds as fol- 
lows I — 

** They have a son who seems to have inherited 
the talents of his parents, while, like them^ his per- 
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son is slender, and his health: delicale. At fiie 
yeacs: old this wonderfal boy, who may fairly be 
considered as anpiodigy, .has read 'various books o£ 
science, is well acquainted with history and masiCf 
and is so versed ia geogr2q>hy, for which he has 
a particular turn, that he has lately, widiout any 
as^stance^- made a map. of Venice for IMbrs Lemaisr 
tre^^ which I mean tO' keep as a curiosity. 

*^ I begged him yesterday to tell me how I should 
retooiito .England without touching! on the Hano« 
veciao^ IVench^^or Dujbch t^mUx^ries^ and he in* 
stantly traced on the globe the only remainiogroad* 
He sits on a carpet, surrounded with.' his books; 
and. when the gjravest and most .acute. remarks fall 
from the.lip3 o£i this little person, a spirit seems to 
speak rather.than a child, and the fine expi«ssion 
which «pa]ikks'in hb .countenuance* tends to increase 
theadea. 

<^ 'Among other singularities, Jie^has tai^ht himt 
self to write; but as his models were* printed bookl^ 
fan prints :his^letters, aud begins from?- the^ rig^ 
hand instead of the left; . He was born at Vienoai 
but having ibeen- Attended from-^ his eaxliest infancy 
by a nurse ffom-'Aberdeen^ he usuallyspeaks -Eng;- 
lish9..oi» rather Scotch, his accent bi^ingfcompjettly 
noclhem.. He, also- • understands the - German, and 
Erench languages^ the- latter ^of which) he ae^ired 
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with inconceivable facility. He is a phenomenon ; 
and should he live and continue to make equal pro- 
gress in knowledge, he will rival the fame of Sir 
Isaac Newton." 

He did live for some years afterwards — indeed, 
till the age of nineteen — and made astonishing pro- 
gress in knowledge, especially in mathematics — so 
much so as to excite the admiration of his learned 
connexion, Dugald Stewart, into whose hands some 
of the boy's papers had been sent by his mother 
after her son's death. Mr Stewart writes in the 
following terms : — 

" I can no longer, delay expressing to you my 
admiration of the truly astonishing powers displayed 
in these manuscripts. I have certainly never seen 
toy thing which, at so early an age, afforded so 
splendid a promise of mathematical genius ; and yet 
I am not sure if they convey to me a higher idea of 
the young writer's philosophical turn of thinking 
than some of his speculations, which have been se- 
veral years in my possession, on the metaphysical 
principles of the modem calcuL 

** When I combine all this," continues the learn- 
ed ProiFessor, " with the specimens of poetical 
talent which I have seen from the same hand, and 
with what I have learned through various channels, 
of his many other accomplishments — above all, when 
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I reflect on the few and short intervals of health 
he enjoyed during his little span of life — I cannot 
help considering him as the most extraordinary pro* 
digy of intellectual endowments that has ever fallen 
under my knowledge. 

" If I were addressing any one else," concludes 
the Countess's affectionate brother-in-law, " I would 
say much more. But how can I dwell longer on 
this subject in writing to the mother — and such a 
mother ! — of such a son !" 

I shall merely remark here, before resuming the 
description of our daily occupations at Hainfeld, 
that if the merits of the poor forlorn Countess's 
child were of such a high order as to engage so 
remarkably the attention of every one who knew 
him, far and near, we can easily understand how 
her own distress at his loss was so deep and irre- 
mediable. 

All these things, and their accompanying asso- 
ciations being considered, we can the better sympa- 
thize with the over-anxious and tender solicitude 
which she showed about a stranger's child and its 
Scotch attendant, accidentally thrown in h^r way, 
and under her protection. 

When dinner was over, the party split into various 
divisions. Some one always went to the Countess, 
to remain a shorter or longer time, according to the 
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hamour she appeared to be In ; and on that persen 
coming away another .went to her, so. that she wa» 
never left alone. As we, being permanent gi^estef 
considered ourselves 4;he Countess's chief attendsuaitSf 
and were certainly, after a trial, the persons who beet 
understood her wbhes and her fluctuating state- of 
health, and were most in her confidence as to hec 
likings and dislikings, we endeavoured to arrange 
the ^vening^SQ that those casual Visitors -should b& 
most with her whom she was most anxious to see $ 
and that those whose conversation' was ^not the iiv)st 
agreeable, should be accompanied by some • one 
better suited to interest her j 

While the mistress of the house was thu8*emph>yed 
in receiving her g^ests^ one by* one, in- turn, the rest 
of the company were occupied/ in, dilBTeient waysi 
The childrea^and semet)f the younger jand'an«rzieE 
part of the company generally waltzed round the bit 
liard table, to< the sound of an old .wom««out ^haiqpsi- 
chord, and rather to the annoyance of the gendsoien 
wbawere knocking the* balls abcmt. . Othiers ^esl^ 
Uished themsdvesiuTthe litade parloorf near the onbf 
opan fioe-plaoe in the.province at howet Styria, and 
betook themselves to the. newspi^re^ . or tobodtf 
imported from this ^ adjacent library in ^)idacK the 
tea4a]ile:wa8 prepased.. 

Later in the evening our hostess's amus^qnent? 
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and' a tvery great one it pix>ved»i.was listening to the 
Waverley Novels, some of i¥liiclL she had neFcr rcad^ 
This was varied by an oocasional poemof Lord 'By- 
ron's, or.aseene of Shakspeace's^ or, if 'potitios.^rtff 
Mgh, by a peppery article from some London news*^ 
paper. We had no Engiiish newspapers, it is true» 
but only reprints in .Galignani's incompaiable Mes^ 
senger, a journal without which the Continent would 
be uttedy uninhabitable by any Englishman who 
cares a straw for afiaixs at home, .of which he can 
hear iittibe by any other means. 

Nothing, in short, that was sinking and ou^ 
gihal, or exciting, in politics or in letters, from 
whatever quarter^ or in whatever laz^nage, came 
amiss to this most energetic of old ladies. Reading 
aloud to her in some shape or other was soon found 
to be preferable to conversation in the evening ; for 
such was her animation, and the liveliness as well as 
fertility of her fancy, and the ready copiousness :of 
her memory, Xbht she could never long remain quiet* 
Thus it too often happened, that she exhausted fhcar 
strength before.it was time^ as she ^quaintly said^ 
^^ to go to bed ;'' and in her case^ as in that of many 
robuster persons, it requiised stceugth to be able^ to 
gp to .sleep, . We had .therefore fceqaently the moi^ 
tificatioD of learning in the moraiog^ that owing t0 
over exerlion to entertain her.compaay^ our gfne- 
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rous hostess had not herself once closed her eyes 
during the x^hole of the weary night. 

On Tuesdays and Fridays, in the evening, the 
post came in, generally many days after becoming 
strictly due. This arose from the bag being carried 
by a lumbering cart which wandered over half the 
country, dropping its cargo by the way at all the 
different country houses in the valley of the Raab, 
and ending its long journey with ours. But after a 
little time we fell into such an agreeable routine^ of 
domestic habits, that so fai* from regretting the tardi* 
ness of these communications with the external world, 
we came to consider even this bi-weekly post, as Jo- 
nathan would call it, rather a teazing interruption. 
We often felt ourselves, indeed, gradually relapsing 
into a state of indifference as to the affairs of the 
busy world lying beyond the limits of our " dreary 
solitude,'' a disparaging epithet which was applied 
to Hainfeld — not by us — ^but by its mistress her- 
self, to whose broken heart and blasted hopes it had 
so long proved a desolate and lonely abode. To us 
it was quite the contrary ; for we could truly say, 
that during no part of our lives had we ever felt 
less alone, or more completely contented and happy^ 
-than when our whole society became comprised in 
^the person of our matchless Coimtess I 

One evening when I was sitting with her lady- 
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ship, the letter b^g came in, and was as usual de- 
livered into her hands. Of the four or five packets 
wUch it contaiaed for herself, she reserved only one 
for immediate perusal, putting the other less fortunate 
despatches amongst her innumerable books and pa- 
pers on her left, wh&te, in all probability, they lay 
many days, or it may have been weeks, unopened. 

^^ But this lett^,'' she said, ^^ will interest both 
you and me, as it is from Edinburgh — I pray you to 
read it to me." 

I took it accordingly, and brdce the seal, but for 
my life I could not make out a single line, though it 
was evidently written in a plain hand. I opened the 
window shutter to its fiill width ; but still could not 
see to read. I then discovered that although there 
was still a bright glow in the western sky, the pure 
daylight had been exchanged for that uncertain twi- 
light, which, to some optics, is almost tantamount 
to no light at all. I had more than once bdbre be- 
gun to fear that I had reached the age when this 
description of weakness first becomes sensible. I 
said so to the Countess, and begged her leave to 
ring for the lamp. ^^ Yes ! yes !" cried she, laughing 
heartily, but begging pardon for doing so—" Do 
ring for the lights. I don't wonder to hear you com- 
plain of this twilight blindness — ^you have it by 
inheritance ; and, for that matter," added the old 

N 
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lady^ laughing still more, ^^ I ought to have it by 
connexion. 

^* You know/' she continued, " or, perhaps, you 
do not Icnow that my brother-in-law, Dugald Stew- 
art, had not the faculty of distinguishing colours at 
any time ; and, like your own father Sir James, he 
absolutely lost his sight when this sort of twilight 
set in. It is a most curious fact," she went on to 
say, " that Dugald Stewart could not see any dif- 
ference even between colours so strongly contrasted 
as the ripe mulberry fruit and the leaf of that tree. 
Yet the practical inconvenience o{ this singular de- 
fect in the retina, if such it were, was nothing in 
comparison to what he suffered from becoming blind 
when the day was nearly at a close. 

" I was laughing just now," said the Countess, 
warming with her topic, as she always did when 
any thing carried her thoughts back to Edinburgh, 
which was fifty times a- week — " I was laughing at 
the recollection of a ftinny scene I had with your 
father and Mr Stewart at least half a century ago. 
We had all been drinking tea with my excellent 
friend the Reverend Mr Alison, who had then a 
house in Bruntsfield Links. My two companions, 
the moment they came into the open air, recommen- 
ced a metaphysical discussion the party had been 
engaged in, and which, from the popular turn which 
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the gleeful genius of Mr Alison gave to the most 
profound disquisitions, I had been able, in some de« 
gree, to understand ; at all events, to take great 
interest in. 

^^ But T?hen your father and Mr Stewart found 
themselves alone — for they seemed to consider a 
young lady as nobody — they dived much deeper into 
the subject than I could well follow ; and to the one 
or two questions I ventured to put, in search of ex« 
planation, the philosophers made scarcely any an* 
swer, but trudged on over the little grassy knolls o[ 
the Links, taking no more account of me than if I 
had not been present. 

^ As I well knew my companions to be two of 
the very kindest and best bred men in the world, 
and that they were merely absorbed in their darling 
topics, I paced after them in respectful patience, 
thinking of something else, and admiring, as the 
sun went down, the last touch of bright light on 
the top of Arthur's Seat, and the flag-staff and bat* 
dements of the old castle. 

^^ Presently Mr Stewart, slackening his pace, 
drew to my side, and remarked that the golf play- 
ers had quite destroyed the Links for a lady's walk«» 
ing, and that unless I took his arm I might put my 
foot into one of the holes used in the aforesaid game. 
As I found none of the inconvenience to which he 
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leferred, and as we had passed most of the rough 
ground, I begged him not to disturb his philosophi- 
cal tete-a-tete on my account. But he continued to 
press me to take his arm. I knew well enough what 
was the Professor's motive, for I had long been 
aware of his peculiar optical weakness, and I saw he 
could scarcely walk a step without setting his foot 
on a stone, or into a hole ; but I was willing, by de« 
cUning his twilight civilities, to punish his broad day 
neglect* & James, who as yet saw quite well, had 
no idea what Mr Stewart was manoeuvring about, 
and even tried all he could, being deeply interested 
in the discussion, to detach the blind lecturer's at- 
tention from me to himself, Mr Stewmrt, however, 
in his fears of a sprained ankle, seemed quite to for- 
get his moral philosophy, much to your fitther's 
surprise. 

^* In about five minutes afterwards, however, I was 
much amused when Sir James also offered me his 
ann, expressed in like manner a wonderful anxiety 
about my safety and comfort, and, as Mr Stewart 
had done before him, insisted upon encumbering 
me with help of which I stood in no sort of need. 
It became truly a task of some difficulty to lead these 
two gentlemen, for as neither of them could see an 
inch before him, I was obliged to act as a guide to 
both. They, on the other hand, as soon as they 
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bad r^rained their confideBce, through the agency of 
my pilotage, fo^ot their sudden fit of gallantry, and 
once more recommenced their unintelligiUe disquisi- 
lions, across my very nose, and without once seem«> 
ing to recollect that such an incBvidual as their 
female protector was in existence I " 

As one story is sure to beget another, thi8advea<» 
tare with the Edinburgh philosophers renunded me 
at the moment of a very different scene with one of 
them ; and as it amused the Countess, I may per- 
haps be allowed to introduce it here. 

Long after the period described, when my fath^, 
no longer a student at the College and Dugald 
Stewart's pupil, was at the head of a numerous fa- 
mily, he set out in a fine afternoon to walk with one 
of his little boys. It was his wont, in every thing, 
great or small, to go straight to his object, and some* 
times without duly considering the labour it was to 
cost, either to himself or his less robust companions. 
On the occasion I speak off being anxious to induct 
his pn^ny to some of those mysteries of geology 
which delighted his own imagination, and which he 
took it for granted the boy would relish as much as 
himself, he proceeded to the top of Corstorphine, a 
well-known basaltic hill near Edinburgh. The sun 
set as usual, but as my father's enthusiasm never set, 
away he went, lugging the schoolboy after him, who 
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indeed enjoyed the ramble as much as his papa, who 
was his most agreeable and constant companion. 

The point was made out to the satisfaction of 
both parties ; the hill was gained, and the geologist 
having examined the spot about which he was cu- 
rious, set about teaching the young idea of his 
son how to shoot into past ages. For the rest, both 
were pleased to have had what they called a scamper 
over the hills. 

On tumii^ back, however, it was soon apparent 
that they had made respectively two very false cal- 
culations — my father of the duration of the daylight, 
and my little brother of the strength of his legs. 
Before they were half-way down the hill, my father, 
m the twilight, entirely lost his sight, and though 
the boy could see well enough, and knew the way 
perfectly, he was quite knocked up, and could not 
walk a step I 

In this dilemma, my father, whose ingenuity and 
resources were not confined to scientific pursuits, 
readily devised an escape. Being a strong man, and 
the boy being light, he perched the urchin on his 
shoulders, and thus, while one furnished legs, the 
other provided eyes, and they reg^ed their home 
almost as soon, and much more merrily, than if they 
had both been on foot ! 
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CHAPTER X. 



THE WORSER. 



One day wben I entered the Countess's room, I 
observed that she had been writing ; bat on my ut- 
ting down by her bedside, she sent away the appa- 
ratus, retaining only one sheet of paper, which she 
held up, and said, — 

" You have written your life; here is mine," 
and she put into my hands the following copy of 
verses, by whom written she would not tell me. 
Probably they are by herself, for they are certainly 
exactly such as suited her cast of thought. I may 
here repeat, that in spite of all her misfortunes, and 
the pains she took to cherish her grief, she was in- 
variably cheerful, and never let fall a hasty or que- 
rulous word. 
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MY LIFE. 



My life is like the summer rose, 

That opens to the morning sky ; 
But ere the shades of evening dose. 
Is scattered on the ground to die. 
But on that rose's humble bed. 
The sweetest dews of night are shed, 
As if Heay'ji wept such waste to see. 
But none shall weep a tear for me ! 



My life is like the autumnal leaf, 

That trembles in the moon's pale ray. 
Its hold is frail — its date is brief-^ 
Restless, and soon to pass away. 
Yet ere that leaf shall fall or fade, 
The parent tree shall mourn its shade, 
The winds bewail the leafless tree, 
But none shall breathe a sigh for me ! 



My life is like the print that feet 

Have left on Zara's desert strand ; 
Soon as the rising tide shall beat. 
The track shall vanish from the sand. 
Yet, as if grieving to e£^e 
All vestige of the human race. 
On that lone shore loud mourns the sea. 
But none shall e'er lament for me ! 



As the Coantess had been relating to me the day 
before^ some passages of her melancholy history, 
and pointing out, in yery torching terms, the entire 
desolation of her Hfe, and the utter ruin of all her 
fondest hopes, I could not help admitting, when she 
asked me what I thought of the above lines, that 
they painted her situation but too truly ; << though," 
I added, '< they surely do injustice to the many 
attached friends you still possess." 

^< You are very good," she said, sighing and sha- 
king her head ; but instantly continued, with a 
smile, — ^< I should be wicked to complain, for at 
though my path has been a thorny one, and all 
those I loved and cherished most have been torn 
from me, there has been no dishonour to them nor 
to me ; and the past is unclouded by any remorse, 
or any thing not in itsdf pleasing, however melan- 
choly to look back upon. You remember," she 
went on to say, in her usual animated style, — <^ You 
remember the old story of the Worser f For my 
own part, I ofben think, with great gratitude to Pro» 
vidence, how much worse off I might have been, 
though I have successively lost all the friends I most 
loved in the world, and am here laid on my dying- 
bed — ^for die, and that shortly, I believe and hope I 
shall — abroken-hearted, helpless, uselessold cripple." 

I stammered out some commonplaces about ho- 
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ping that she was still to see many useful and happy 
days — chappy at all events to her friends. She took 
no notice of these remarks, but continued, in a tone 
rather more melancholy than she had used before I 
interrupted her, in the following words : — 

^^ I take rather an interest in hearing stories of 
persons who are still worse off Chan myself; and 
you, too, may posdbly be interested in the follow- 
ing narrative, for the truth of which I can vouch :— 

^^ A lady and gentleman several years ago were 
living at the Hague ; they had been for some time 
married, and were justly reckoned amongst the hap* 
piest of the happy. Particular business called the 
husband away. Shortly afterwards the wife received 
a letter by express, stating that her husband was 
dangerously ill; and that she must use the utmost 
despatch if she hoped to see him alive. No time 
was lost, but on approaching the inn she was met 
by a funeral, and learned, to her unspeakable horror, 
that the hearse before her contained the dead body 
of her husband I She fainted in the streets ; but 
when the funeral had passed on, the people were at 
a loss what to do with her, not knowing who or 
what she was, nor even her connexion with the gen- 
tleman who had died ; for when she recovered from 
the £Ednting fit, her reason had fled. A benevolent 
lady, however, who witnessed the whole scene from 
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het window, ran down into the street and desiied 
that the unfortunate woman should be carried to her 
own room. 

*' For some weeks her mind continued unsettled, 
and she seemed unconscious of every thing, except 
that some dreadful calamity had happened. At 
length her senses returned, and with them a full com- 
prehension of her loss. Her grief became outrageous 
and uncontrolled, and she constantly exclaimed, ^ I 
am the most wretched, the most unfortunate of wo* 
men — surely never, never was there any one put to 
such a trial.' For a little while her unknown but 
kind friend did not attempt to stem these bursts of 
grief, but at last she said to her, mildly, though 
firmly — / Your lot is hard, but you are not the 
most unfortunate of mortals. Listen to my story. 
I, too, was a happy, happy wife. My husband and 
I had passed upwards of twenty years in the unin- 
terrupted enjoyment of life, in companionship with 
our two children, a son and a daughter, who were 
in every respect what we could, desire. To our 
infinite horror and amazement, we discovered that a 
villain in our own establishment, a man in whom we 
had trusted, had, by a series of diabolical arts, se- 
duced the virtue of our poor girl I He fled from our 
vengeance, and his wretched ruined victim died 
shortly afterwards in childbed . Mean while her bro- 
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ther, who was of a delicate firatiie, and of a sencdtlire 
tamperament, was so wrought upon by sorrow and 
humiliation, that he speedily fell into a decline, and 
we saw before us another inevitable source of grief. 

^^ * To avert the blow, however, as long as pos- 
sible, a journey to the south of Eurqpe was recoofr- 
mended, and the grrateful air of a more genial climate 
seemed to revive the drooping spirits of our son. 
One day he entered a coffeehouse, and had scarcely 
set down before he behdd the destroyer of his sister 
placed before him. Stupified, and uncertain what 
to do, he remained silent, while the other at once 
broke into taunts, allusions, and reproaches. This 
was too much for human nature to stand, and our 
poor boy, snatching up a knife, which unfortunately 
lay within his reach, plunged it into the heart of die 
monster who had ruined the peace of a whole family. 

*' * Of course he was instantly secured. The trial 
followed, and in spite of all ike extenuating circum- 
stances which were urged, he was condemned, and, 
dreadful to relate, executed I My husband returned 
to me from the horrid scene apparently calm and un- 
moved* We felt it our duty to support one another 
under these terrible dispensations, sent upon us, no 
doubt, for our good, by the wisdom of a Power 
whose ways are inscrutable. The next day we had 
agreed to take a drive together ; but after my hus- 
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hvaxd had handed me into the caniage, he said he 
had forgot something, for which he mnst retam to 
his room. I waited for five or six minutes, and then 
becoming alcffmed, I ram up stairs, and found that 
he had put a period to his existence I 

^^ ^ Judge now, therefore^ my dear madam, whether 
there may not be more unfortunate women in the 
world than you are/ " 

The Countess being in the vein for relating anec- 
dotes — as, indeed, she almost always was when 
there happened to be no particuhtr subject under 
discussion — said, after a sh<^ pause, — 

^^ You think that ralher a painfol tale. I fear it 
was but too true. Til tell you another, however, 
which is not so gloomy, the particulars of which I 
have repeatedly heard from friends on whom I can 
perfectly rely. It would be difficult, I suspect, to 
invent circumstances so little in the ordinary way of 
life ; but I think I can safely assure you that all I 
am going to tell you took place. 

^* One summer evening, in a pretty little village 
on the pleasant banks of the Tweed, a gentle tap 
was heard at the door of the schoolmaster's house, 
which was the first of a line of new buildings at the 
end of the ^ Toon,' as the natives called it. The 
schoolmaster, who was quite a young man, and just 
established in his laborious office, opened the door 
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himself, and was rather surprised to see an elderly 
woman holding in her hand a very pretty person, 
at whose breast was an in&nt. 

^^ The old woman begged admittance for her 
young friend, stating that she was quite exhausted, 
and would presently expire of fatigue if not assist- 
ed. The schoolmaster of course desired them to 
enter, and taking the child in one arm, gave the 
other to the young woman, who fainted as he placed 
her on a chair. The schoolmaster^s mother, an 
old lady who managed the cottage establishment 
for him, was somewhat surprised to find such a 
party installed in the house when she returned 
from visiting a neighbour. But being of the same 
kindly disposition as her son, she gave the wearied 
strangers a hearty welcome ; and although she said 
she could not give them such good accommodation 
as they would have found at the inn farther up the 
street, she and her son would do the best they 
could for them. 

" Next morning a curious dilemma arose. The 
elderly woman had silently taken her departure in 
the night ; and as it soon appeared that the young 
person who with her child had accompanied her 
was both deaf and dumb, no direct means of ascer- 
taining who and what they were presented them- 
selves. The young woman, however, was so plea- 
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%ing in her manners, so pretty withal, and both she 
and the ehUd so well dressed, that the schoolmaster 
and his mother felt an involuntary respect for their 
mysterious guests, and very soon took such an in- 
terest in them, that all thoughts of giving them any 
hint to retire were out of the question. 

^^ The schoolmaster, as part of his business, had 
learned the art of speaking on his fingers ; and as 
his mother soon acquired it also, there occurred no 
difficulty in communicating with the young woman. 
The first request of the stranger was, that she 
might be asked no questions as to her history ; the 
second was, that she might be permitted to remain 
where accident had placed her. And as she made 
this request, she produced a purse, containing, as 
she explained, an ample sum to discharge her board 
and lodging for herself and the child for a year. 

'* In a private consultation held between the 
schoolmaster and his mother on this proposal, the 
prudent old lady strongly objected to such an ar- 
rangement, on the plea of its indelicacy, and the 
hazard in which it might place the respectability of 
the village school, when it was known that a per- 
son of such questionable history had become the 
schoolmaster's guest. 

** The young man, on the other hand, warmly 
advocated the cause of the forlorn wanderer — ren- 
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dered doubly helpless in eonaequence of her onfbr** 
tunate want of speech and hearing. As to the 
indelicacy, he said that was an idle notion, as his 
mother's presence would effectually maintain all the 
proprieties. The truth was, however, that the 
schoolmaster, who was a man of birth considerably 
above his present station, and who had recdved a 
first-rate education, was greatly struck with the 
beauty of the stranger. Moreover, though he did 
not confess it, even to himself, he had begun to 
entertain vague hopes that, in process of time, the 
mystery might be cleared up. Then, thought he, 
all the proprieties upon which his mother dwelt 
might be satisfied in a manner which he scarcely 
ventured to think of. 

^^ Month i^ter month passed in this way. The 
stranger became every day more and more amiable, 
and the mother saw, with a feeling of mixed alarm 
and satisfaction, that while the young people were 
beccNming daily more intimate and attached, the 
school was more and m<nre neglected, till at length 
the boys had it all to themselves. It was soon ad- 
mitted by all parties diat this could not be allow- 
ed to go on long; and after one more firuitless 
attempt to gain from the young woman some no- 
tion what she was, or who she was, or where she 
came from (an attempt which she dedared, if re- 
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peatedy must drive her for ever from them), it was 
agreed tltat a maniage should take place. 

** Married they were accordingly, and die tikoa- 
sand and one gossips of the village silenced for the 
time. The sdbiool, which had languished in pro- 
portion as the courtship of the preceptor had floip- 
rished, now revived ; and what was very important 
and satis&ctory to the neighbourhood, a £emale de- 
partment was added. In this the schoolmaster's 
wife taught -writing, cyphering, and sewing^^her 
us^uhiess being necessarily limited by her want of 
the senses of hearing and speech. 

'^ Her success, however, was astonishing, and 
the school gained great celebrity in consequence. 
The discipline she maintained was perfect, for it 
received the most exact obedience, while it gained 
for her the regard as well as the respect of her pu- 
pils. The shrewd ones amongst the young folks 
used often to assert, when alone, that the mistress 
must only be pretending to be deaf, as she appeared 
to discover, with a kind of intuitive accuracy, all 
that they said near her. But the numberless expe- 
riments which they made to entrap her only tended 
to establish that it really was no pretence. Final* 
ly, all suspicion on their part, as well as on the 
husband's, if indeed any had ever existed, gradually 
died away^ 

o 
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^^ &1 the mean time, she became the mother of 
seren children, besides the girl who had been with 
her at the time of her first appearance, and who 
always called her mamma, and was treated as a 
daughter by her. I should mention that the old 
woman, who had accompanied her on her arrival, 
paid her and her children a visit of several days 
once a*year, and on these occasions she always 
brought with her a purse of money similar to that 
which the young woman had produced on the 
XBoming after she was received by the school- 
master. 

^^ One or two attempts to win from the old lady 
some trace of tiie young person's mysterious history 
were met by such earnest entreaties not to enquire 
into the matter, and threateningrg of such an alarm- 
ing nature, that after the second year no further 
questions were put to her, and every thing fell into 
a regular, successful, and happy train. No persons 
could be more attached, no family more flourishing, 
and no business more satisfactory than the joint 
school. 

** The gentry of the neighbourhood were natu- 
rally much interested in this strange story, and still 
more interested in the heroine of it, whose man- 
ners, as I have already mentioned, were those of a 
much higher rank in life. But they tried in vain 
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to induce her to visit tbem, and she stuck resolute-; 
\y to her school and cottage duties. 

^^ On the fourteenth anniversary of her arrival, 
when the old woman made her periodical appear- 
ance with her purse of gold, the girl who was call- 
ed, and who probably was, her eldest daughter, 
chanced to pass unobserved through a room in 
which this old person and her mother were. To 
her astcmishment, and even horror, she heard her 
mother speak. Greatly alarmed and confused, she 
ran to her &ther, as she always called the school- 
master, and communicated the wonderful news to 
him. He desired the girl to tell no one else, and 
said nothing himself till the night came, and every 
one had retired to bed. 

^^ He then told his wife of the discovery which 
had been made, and entreated her to bless him with 
the sound of her voice. 

" * You are very wrong,' she said, * and you 
will deeply rue this breach of our solemn contract. 
You have heard me speak once — you ^hall never 
hear me speak again I' 

" He tried every art — ^he prayed — ^he wept — ^but 
all in vain — till at length, quite exhausted, he fell 



^Mn the morning his wife was no longer by his 
side. He rose in alarm : the house was searched — 
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all the grounds — the desolate school — she was no 
where to be found, and the only thing like a trace 
was the uncertain report of a peasant who had seen 
two females running out of the yilli^e at midnight. 

<^ This afforded no due, howeyer, and the poor 
man was left in despair. As his heart was welkdgh 
broken, his business no longer prospered. The girls' 
school, after a few vsm attempts at a substitute 
for the spirit that had fled, was given up. The 
other branch fell into neglect, and the whole for- 
tunes of the poor man seemed crushed under the 
weight of this misfortune. 

** His only consolation was in his family ; but 
this endured not long, for before the year was out, 
first one and then another fell sick, till, just at the 
period when the old woman was wont to make her 
appearance, eyery member of the young family was 
laid up with measles or some such complaint, seve* 
ral of them being at the point of death. The ut- 
most anxiety was of course felt to know whether 
the usual visit would be paid, and great was the joy 
of all when the old woman appeared. As she entoed 
the door, she held up her bag of money, not know- 
ing the condition of the children. 

^^ ^ Of what use is your base gold ?' exclaimed 
the wretched father. < Look at this sight— look at 
these motherless, deserted, dying children !' 
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** The old woman, stnick with honor, threw 
dawn the money, and fled. In less than a week 
she returned, leading back the mysterious deserter, 
whose presence and attentions soon restored all the 
party, young and old, to health and happiness. 

^^ But what excited unbounded wonder in the 
minds of her family, and every one else, was the 
circumstance of her now speaking and hearing 
perfectly, and of her no longer refuabg to go into 
society. 

^* The husband, it may be well imagined, after 
the severe lesson he had received, never again ap- 
proached the mysterious subject with his wife ; and 
as no other person ventured to take such a liberty 
with her, the secret was never even guessed at. 
The nearest approach to it — ^indeed, the only faint 
glimmer of light which was ever shed upon it — 
arose from the circumstance of her accent being 
slightly Irish ; whence it was inferred that she may 
bave belonged to some distinguished family in that 
country. 

^^ After this period — strange to say — the old wo- 
man never came back i and as the lady herself — 
for such all who knew her admitted she must have 
been — was carried off by a sudden illness, some 
years afterwards, the seal of permanent mystery has 
been set upon this singular adventure." 
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One may perceive in this wild tale not a little of 
what is called the German fancy. It is curious, 
indeed, to remark, that such had been the effect of 
her long fiuniliarity with the writings of that imagi- 
native country, that the Countess delighted in such 
involved and mysterious stories, and, as it were, in 
spite of her own more sober judgment, gave themi 
credence. She assured us, accordingly, that the 
above circumstances were well authenticated, — 
though, it must be confessed, they look much more 
like what might have occurred on the banks of the 
^^ dark rolling Danube" or the Elbe, than by the 
side of the merry Tweed, albeit, in times past, not 
unacquainted with romantic incidents. 
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CHAPTER XL 



THE BORE. 



Although the even tenour of our existence 
at Hainfeld, the most hospitable of all castles^ afford* 
ed small matter for narration, there occorred eyery 
now and then incidents, which, though sufficiently 
insignificant when compared to the great eyents of 
life, possessed considerable importance in our eyes by 
their effect on our comforts at the time. A mus* 
quitto is a very little animal, but where is the philo- 
sopher whose patience might not be buzzed or stung 
out of him, by one of these wretches attacking him 
during the whole night? In like manner, there 
may be found tormenting little animals of the human 
species, wholly insignificant as r^;ards their use* 
fulness, but omnipotent in their powers of torment- 
ing others. Who is there that is not acquainted 
with a certain number of Bores, to meet any one 
of whom at a party, or in the streets for five mi- 
nutes, is a punishment only tolerable, because we 
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know the misery is transient ? But think of the in- 
tense agony of having to live in the same country- 
house with a finished Bore! In town one may 
escape, or other persons may be got together to smo- 
ther the monster ; but in the country, where there is 
no escape, and where it is difficult or impossible to 
dilute the evil by gathering together persons of a 
different stamp, the calamity becomes almost too 
great for endurance. 

We were once exposed to the smarting of this 
grievance at Hainfeld, for so long a time that at last 
(as in .the parallel case of the musquitto) we wrought 
ourselves into a fever of impatience and distress, un- 
worthy, it must be admitted, of rational persons 
under such circumstances ; but the misery was not 
the less real on that account. 

Our friendly hostess, in speaking of the various 
persons who were likely to come to the castle during 
the winter, with or without invitation, had frequent- 
ly mentioned to us the name of a lady with whom 
she had at one time been rather intimate, but whose 
acquaintance, from a variety of circumstances, had 
become no longer agreeable. " I have done every 
thing I can," said the Countess, '< to cut her, and 
to prevent her coming to Hainfeld, but I have not 
been able to accomplish my purpose ; and as the 
customs of the country permit any one who pleases 
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to enter and abide in your house, it is yery difficult, 
with a person who will not take a hint, to rid one- 
self of such a guest. 

" I only hope," continued the old lady, getting 
animated with her topic, ^^ I only hope to goodness 
that she will not come upon us during your stay, 
for I fear you would never agree. It is possible," 
she added, ^^ that you folks who have seen all parts 
of the world, and love to examine curious specimens 
of humanity, may be interested by this sample, but 
I doubt it ; for although she is very well informed 
and learned in her way, she generally contrives some- 
how, in spite of very great efforts to please, to ren- 
der herself universally unpopular with all classes, low 
as well as high ; and you will laugh when I tell you 
of a curious result of this extensive feeling against 
my quondam friend. 

" One of Uie plagues of my unfortunate situ- 
ation," continued our hostess, ^^ is the difficulty I 
find in managing the crowd of servants I am obli- 
ged to maintain in my castle. It is always bad 
enough when there is not a master in such an esta- 
blishment ; but it is still worse when the mistress 
is bed-ridden, and from not being able to* see into 
matters with her own eyes, must take the report of 
others. In short, you will easily conceive that I 
have no small work to keep things smooth amongst 
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my domestics ; and for some years, indeed ever since 
I have been laid up entirely, half my time, and more 
than half my temper, have been spent in settling* 
their foolish quarrels ; so that until you came I have 
scarcely known any peace on this account, except- 
ing only," added the Countess, laughing, " when 
this obliging friend of mine came to pay me a visit. 
For, you must understand, that she is so cordially 
hated by all the servants, that whatever hostilities 
may be waging amongst them, or whatever real or 
imaginary sources of discontent may be stirring their 
tempers, and sending them to spout their angry re- 
criminations to me, all is forgotten the moment this 
doughty personage arrives ! A treaty of cordial 
alliance, oflFensive and defensive, on the ground of 
common ill will, is instantly patched up among- 
them, and for the time I hear no more of them and 
their absurd bickerings. 

" It is true," said the old lady, with a shake of 
her head, and a tone of more bitterness than we had 
previously remarked in her, "that as a set off for this 
repose below stairs, I am liable to be tormented, not 
with their complaints of one another, but with my 
unhappy guest's complaints of them. When irri- 
tated by her statements of their negligence or im- 
pertinence, I summon my people to my bedside, 
they fully admit the facts as set forth, and justify 
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their conduct by asserting the utter impossibility of 
living on any tolerable terms with the individual 
in question/' 

Just before this conversation we had been dis- 
cussing the point of our stay at the castle, and the 
Countess had been urging us to give up what she 
called our absurd and cruel intention of going away 
on the first of December, and to make up our minds 
to remain at all events over the new year, but the 
discussion had been interrupted by something. I 
resumed it by saying that I trusted, if we did agree 
to stay so long, she would manage to keep this she- 
dragon away from us. 

" I shall do what I can," she replied, " but I sup- 
pose you would not wish me to write to say you make 
it a stipulation with me that if you remain, she is not 
to be admitted ?" Whatever we may have thought, 
we expressed ourselves duly shocked at such a pro- 
position, and entreated her not to think of taking 
such a strong step on our account. 

*^ Why," she said, " you need not be so horrified, 
for 1 should feel little scruple on my own part, as I 
am already obliged to do something o£ the sort, in 
the case of a distant friend who sometimes visits 
me, and who makes it a condition that this lady 
shall not only not be invited, but that she shall not 
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be permitted to put her foot within the doOrs duringj' 
his visit 1 " 

Happy would it have been for us and for all par- 
ties, had we too made a simila^r condition — ^but it 
seemed scarcely within the rules of good breeding 
to suggest such a thing, or even to permit it ; and 
we passed from the subject, under the hope thai 
something would turn up to save us from such a 
visitation. 

While we were yet speaking, a letter came to the 
Countess from the dreaded person herself, and she 
opened it with fear and trembling. It was to state 
the lady's regrets that owing to the illness of one of 
her family, she could not at present have the plea- 
sure of coming to Hainfeld, but that »he hoped soon 
to be at liberty to do so. 

"It is all over, with us I" cried the Countess. 
" I know the meaning of such a letter as this. She 
will be here before the week is out. I do not really 
know how to help it. Perhaps," sighed she, " you 
may like her very well after all ; for there is not a 
person alive who makes greater eflforts to render her- 
self popular ; and if she does not always succeed, 
nature is in fault, not the lady. So pray give her 
a fair trial." 

She came accordingly ; and surely never was 
there any one who looked the character better, or 
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"who, in all possible respects, enacted th« Bore more 
truly to the life. Her voice, harsh and unmusical 
to the last degree of discord, might be thought 
melodious in comparison with the jarring elements 
of her conversation ; and what made this worse, 
was the unceasing exigence of her curiosity, which 
made her wish to join in ail that was passing, and 
to give her opinion unasked upon every topic. She 
seemed, indeed, to possess an ubiquity the most 
wonderful ; for sit where you chose, talk in as low 
a voice as you might, still she would contrive to get 
at you, and to intrude her stale, flat, and unprofitable 
commonplaces upon you. * If you escaped, to have 
a quiet chat tete-a-tete with the Countess, she was 
by your side. If you returned to the library, there 
she was re-established before you. If, in order to 
avoid talking, you took volume first of a book, she 
got hold of volume second, and insisted on com- 
paring notes, or anticipating your story, in spite of 
your teeth. If you wished to read aloud in a re- 
tired window to a single person, straightway the Bore 
dragged a chair into your retreat, popped herself 
triumphantly down^ and cried out, " 1*11 be your 
public — read on !" 

Amongst her other accomplishments, this good 
lady was very learned in the tongues, and had taken 
not a few lessons in English. But, Oh, ye gods 
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and goddesses, what English she did speak I No 
written account can convey an adequate idea of 
sounds so horrible, and yet you could see that she 
prided herself particularly on her proficiency. Un- 
til we resolutely put a stop to it, she laid all and 
each of us under contributions to improve her stock 
of words. First she tried to elect me to the honour- 
able post of teacher ; and when I fought shy, she 
attacked the ladies of my establishment : but the 
discouraging reserve with which her advances were 
there met threw her upon a young officer of the 
Austrian army, a countryman of ours, who, from 
not being so much accustomed to the world and its 
ways, knew not how to disentangle himself. She 
made the poor youth listen for hours together to 
what she obligingly called reading English — a fact 
which no one could have dreamed of, had she not 
informed him that such was the language she was 
Burking. Then she brought him to correct long 
foolscap sheets of exercises, also in this unfortu- 
nate, unknown tongue. 

Her desire, in short, to show off, and her possible 
imconsciousness that she was giving pain instead of 
pleasure, induced her to follow us into whatever 
comer of the castle we betook ourselves. As to 
giving hints, or showing by our looks and manner 
that we wished to be alone, it was useless. She 
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would not take offence; which invulnerable property 
led a Gratz wag to remark of her, that while some 
people are thin skinned, and others thick skinned, 
she seemed clad with the hide of a rhinoceros. If, 
on the other hand, in a sort of despair mixed with 
remorse, we tried the plan of being remarkably civil, 
it was instantaneously taken such savage advantage 
of, in the shape of firesh intrusion, that we were 
speedily driven back to our coldness and formality. 
At dinner all conversation was at an end; for if you 
spoke to your next neighbour in the lowest whisper, 
though the Bore was seated at the farthest angle of 
the table from you, her quick ear caught up what 
you said ; and before your question was well out of 
your mouth, she, and not the person it was addressed 
to, would oblige you with an answer. 

I have already adverted to the kind of omnipre- 
sence which belonged to this insinuating personage, 
which made all parties in the house complain that 
she was always by their side; and accordingly, 
when at night, and driven to desperation, we fled 
to our rooms, and compared notes, every one was 
ready to swear that she had never once intermitted 
her companionship. Most fortunately, we began 
on the very first day by declining her offers of 
walking with us, and many a weary roundabout it 
cost us to avoid meetings in the woods. 
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In process of time the annoyance I have but veiy 
faintly described became almost unbearable ; and as 
nearly all our pleasure in the visit was at an end, 
in consequence, we began once more to think se- 
riouisly of taking our departure. On the other 
hand, the good Countess every day urged upon us 
her increasing anxiety that we should stay till the 
spring, or at all events till after the new year ; and, 
indeed, we felt ourselves savery comfortably lodged, 
with the sole exception of being bored through and 
through like an old target, that we had the greatest 
reluctance to break up our snug winter quarters, in 
order to seek a very questionable enjoyment at Vi- 
enna. 

One day when the Countess was pressing us hard 
upon this point, and claiming our sympathy — as 
well she might — ^on the score of her gradually de- 
clining health, and the vast addition our party made 
to her comforts, I said to her, playfully, that if she 
would only rid the house of a certain person, our 
ininds might easily be made up to remain some 
time longer. 

" That is a motive, indeed," quoth the old lady, 
sighing ; " and difficult as the exploit may prove, 
I trust we shall be able to accomjJish the task of 
dislodging her» But," continued the Countess, 
^< she is like a bur. She comes into the house, and 
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Sticks, and sticks, and pricks every one, but cannot 
be got rid of. I have already given her a dozen 
hints, but all in vain." 

In fact, we found that the poor mistress of the 
house had been long pondering in her mind how to 
terminate the visit of her self-invited and most un- 
welcome guest ; more especially as she saw that it 
was next to impossible that we could or would sub- 
mit for any length of time to this daily increasng 
annoyance, which alternately made us laugh and 
almost cry with vexation. 

This was too hot to last long, as Nelson said of 
Trafalgar; and it became evident, in the course 
of a fortnight, that one or the other party must 
presently abandon the position. 

While matters were in this feverish state, it hap- 
pened, partly by accident and partly by design of 
the Countess, that a crowd of company came to 
the castle. The bustle proved, however, too much 
for the old lady's shattered nerves ; since each person 
who in turn visited her, though carefully schooled 
on the subject, presently forgot that although he 
was not an invalid, he was talking to one ; accord- 
ingly, some talked too loud, others too quick, and 
all, too much; solhat the exhausted Countess was 
almost worn out. 

This had the good effect of bringing the cam- 
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paign, as we called it, against the Bore, to a crisis. 
The mistress of the house declared to several of 
her friends, in confidence, but with her wonted 
decision of manner, which left no doubt of her 
determination, that she could not possibly, in her 
present weak and gradually-declining state of health, 
entertain more company in the castle than her own 
countryfolks, meaning our party ; and that, there* 
fore, she must entreat them to forgive her for re- 
questing them to cut short their visit for the present. 
Every member of the party so appealed to but one 
not only understood this, and were pleased with the 
good old lady's frankness, but promised to do their 
best to aid and assist in freeing her likewise of the 
person who, they saw, fretted her life and soul out. 

Accordingly, next day, all but she prepared to re- 
turnhome,ortoproceedonothervisits. The Countess 
was distracted, and we were in despair ; and it now 
really seemed as if nothing short of the celebrated 
Irish hint was likely to have any effect. But it was 
suggested that even the strongish measure of throw- 
ing the guest out of the window would have no 
effect in this particular case, for that she would 
speedily re-enter the house, thanking you for the air 
and exercise which the fall and flight had afforded 
her! 

At last, and just before the company dispersed. 
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the Countess, who, though bedrid, possessed much 
energy of character, resolved to bring matters to a 
point. In this view she commissioned two of her 
other and more reasonable guests, to undertake 
the delicate task of fairly telling the Bore that she 
must depart. One of these commissioners was a 
lady, and she managed her part very well ; but the 
other, though one of the ablest men I ever met with 
in any country, nearly bungled all, and defeated, by 
his bad diplomacy, the well-laid schemes of his 
colleague. 

In the course of the evening he took occasion, as 
if quite carelessly, to ask the lady whom we were all 
sighing and dying to get rid of, how long she thought 
of remaining at Hainfeld, now the Countess was 
getting feebler, and could not entertain so much 
company as formerly ? 

" Oh 1" cried she briskly, " I shall remain here 
as long as the Halls do. The indiscreet negotiator 
having thus given the enemy a fixed point to fight 
from, was effectually baffled in all his subsequent 
reasonings about the Countess's delicate state of 
health — ^her wish to be quiet — ^her anxiety to hear 
only her own native language spoken this winter. 
All this fell £at and profitless on the dull ear that 
was determined not to be charmed. 

The female commissioner took a wiser and more 
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straightforward course. She represented to the lady 
in 80 many words, that the Countess, who was a 
most determined person, and not to be trifled with, 
had signified her wish to be left alone, or with only 
her own country people about her. The able nego- 
tiator softened this communication by representing, 
that as the request was general to all the guests in 
the castle, there could be nothing personally offen* 
sive intended ; and then seeing that she had made 
some impression, she followed up the attack by an 
act of generosity and self-sacrifice worthy of the best 
times of the martyrs. 

" Dont distress yourself," said this most excellent 
and disinterested person, " as to where you shall go 
from hence — come to my castle over the hills, and 
there we shall be happy that you stay as long as 
suits your convenience." 

There was no standing all this, and presently we 
had the satisfaction of hearing that the enemy had 
been brought to terms, and had agreed to evacuate 
the castle. Our joy, indeed, was unbounded ; but 
the old Countess shook her head and remarked, that 
we must not holla till out of the wood. 

Next morning the party broke up. Some went 
south, some west, some east, but, to our sorrow and 
horror, none went north — the only point of the com- 
pass we cared about. And when the coast was clear 
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of the others, and the sound of the carriage-wheels, 
and tramping horses, and bustling domestics, no 
longer heard, we had the mortification to discover 
that, to all appearance, our evil genius — our bur — 
our Bore — ^had not now — and probably never had 
had — any serious intention of moving ! She had 
been offered the Countess's carriage, but refused it, 
saying that she meant to write home for her own ; 
but when the letters for the post bag came to be 
collected, there appeared no letter in that direction. 
Thus, the lady's determination to hold on for the 
winter, became to us more fearfully apparent than 
ever! 

The Countess, however, was not of a tempera- 
ment to be easily thwarted in what she had under- 
taken ; and seeing how matters stood, she begged 
to have an interview. ** The post," said she, " is 
such a roundabout and uncertain method of com- 
munication in this slow-moving country, that I have 
thought it would be more satisfactory to you, as it 
certainly will be to me, to arrange this matter by 
sending an express. So I have oi;dered a man and 
horse to be got ready to carry your letter, and bring 
back the answer." 

It was impossible to resist such a home-thrust as 
this. The letter was written, the messenger des- 
patched, and the horse trotted out of the court of 
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the castle as if even the very cattle participated in 
the general feeling which agitated the household. 

Next day brought the answer ; and, with it in 
her hand, the unwelcome guest proceeded to the 
Countess's bedside to make a last and desperate 
stand ; and, had not the old lady been a very Wel- 
lington or Metternich in petticoats, she must have 
been discomfited. 

The letter was forthwith read, paragraph by pa- 
ragraph. It began by a string of compliments and 
praises of the Countess's liberality, generosity, and 
above all — hospitality. The reader paused, but as 
the listener said nothing, she went on. 

" You have spoken," said the letter, " of Sun- 
day for your return. Now, unless it be absolutely 
necessary, no one, you know, should travel on a 
Sunday." 

The reader again paused ; the Countess smiled, 
but was silent. 

" In the next place," pursued the epistle, " the 
chimney of your room smokes so abominably, that 
you cannot occupy your apartment till the masons 
who are at work on it shall have finished ; and you 
really must not think of coming at this season to a 
cold room." 

The Countess still took no notice. 

" Finally," said the writer, ** you cannot possibly 
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have the carriage, as it has been sent away, and 
will not be back for some days ; and I fear you can* 
not well come home in any other, as the chaise 
seat, in which your things are, will not fit, and it 
must not be left." 

« Is that all ?" said the Countess. 

" It is all," replied the lady ; " and now what is 
to be done ? — ^what can I do ? " 

" In the first place," said the Countess, laugh- 
ing, ^^ your friends know, and you know, and all 
the German world know, that so far from Sunday 
being kept holy, as respects travelling, it is univer- 
sally selected as the fittest day in the whole week for 
that purpose. But," added she, " not to shock your 
conscience, you shall name your own day. 

" In the next place, you lately told me that you 
always had the choice of several other rooms, and as 
there appears to be nothing the matter with their 
chimneys, you need not be under any alarm, I think, 
on that score. 

" As to the third and last diflScuIty, I do grant 
that it is serious, but I shall send for the coachman, 
and if it appears that your box cannot be carried 
with perfect safety and convenience, of course you 
will have to wait for your own carriage as suggested 
in the letter. But as I apprehend there will be no 
difficulty in taking the box, I shall be obliged to you. 
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in order to save yourself and me all further anxiety, 
if you will name the day most suitable to yourself." 

Had our fellow-guest's hide been as strong as the 
armour of Achilles, it must have been pierced by 
the sharpness of this reply. With a sigh she hauled 
down her colours, and said, — 

" Well, then, I'll take advantage of your lady- 
ship's obliging offer of the carriage on next Sunday 
morning." 

I shall not attempt to paint the joy which reign- 
ed in the castle as the news spread rapidly from the 
library to the laundry, a joy which, however, was 
suddenly interrupted by an accident which threaten- 
ed to defeat the whole object of the campaign. 

It appeared that our friend, when reading in her 
own room on the evening of the above memorable 
conference with the Countess, had set fire to her 
head-dress, and before she could untie the ribbon, 
her hand and arm, used in extihguishing the flames, 
were considerably burned. Thus we had before us 
the pleasant prospect of a long attendance upon her 
during her slow recovery. For in common decency, 
if not in common compassion, we must have given 
up our prejudices and assisted a person under such 
circumstances. Now, every one has heard of the 
amiability of a sick monkey ; and a bear with a sore 
head, as an agreeable companion, is proverbial ; but 
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vfh&t think you of passing a month by the sick-bed 
of a burnt Bore! 

Thanks to fate, however, and to that blessed re- 
medy cotton, the inflammation was kept down, and 
on Sunday morning we had the inexpressible fe- 
licity of hearing the carriage rattle over the stones ; 
and feeling that we had now fairly got rid of our 
incubus — our standing night-mare — ^we sat down to 
our little domestic church, with hearts filled with 
much thankfulness — but I sadly fear, with any 
thing but a spirit of Christian charity, or unmixed 
good-will towards men. * 

* Having alluded above to domestic worship, I think I may 
be rendering an important service to many persons, especially 
to travellers who, like us, may be thrown for long periods far 
out of the way of any Protestant Church service, by calling 
their attention to a very admirable yolume of Family Prayers, 
written by the late Henry Thornton^ Esq., and pubhshed re- 
cently by his friend. Sir Robert In^is. The sober piety, 
intelligible doctrines, and business-like good sense which per- 
vade these excellent prayers, to say nothing of the forcible and 
eloquent language in which they are composed, must recom. 
mend them, sooner or later, to general notice and adoption. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

QUACKERY— ABSOLUTISM. 

I THINK I have already mentioned that the 
Xountess had an unconquerable aversion to all me- 
dicines, or, as she invariably called them — drugs. 
She had suffered much from an illness in Switzer- 
land ; and thence had a notion, whether well or ill 
founded I do not know, that she had been impro- 
perly treated by the medical men in that country ; 
and she ascribed so much of her subsequent mise- 
rable sufferings to this cause, real or imaginary, that 
she not only rejected, with equal disgust, every de- 
scription of drug, but treated all medical skill with 
proportionate scorn. There was no theme, indeed, 
upon which she was more eloquent than the univer- 
sal quackery of the profession of medicine ; but, with 
a strange kind of inconsistency, she confined her 
disrespect to the regularly bred professors of the art, 
while she looked with favour — or at least with inte- 
rest and curiosity — upon those who, without any of 
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that caution which true science teaches, boldly 
assumed universal ipfallibility. One might have 
thought that she considered the study of medicine 
as our ancestors did the black art, as something un- 
holy and hurtful to mankind; and, consequently, 
the deeper any person carried his researches, the 
nearer he approached to the source of all mischief. 

The Countess, however, was far too clever a per- 
son, and far too well acquainted with the proceed^ 
ings of the world, to msdntain the above argument 
in direct terms. She was aware of the sophistry, as 
a matter of reasoning ; but having suffered, as she 
thought, from the misapplication of the rules of art, 
she cpuld not help involving the whole profession 
in the same censure ; and certainly, in practice, she 
showed her sincerity, by never letting a drug of any 
kind pass her lips. 

There live^ near her eastle, however, a medical 
man, whose pretensions dazzled her imagination 
greatly, and of whom she wrote to me in one of 
the letters I have already given. It may be remem- 
bered, that amongst the inducements she held out 
for our visit was the opportunity of seeing a man 
who had wrought all sorts of miracles. 

I had not been long at Hainfeld before the 
Countess renewed this subject, and she was evi- 
dently provoked with me because I expressed no 
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sort of curiosity to see the wonderful individual^ 
who, if he had not really performed all that was 
ascribed to him, had certainly persuaded the public 
— or at least the great numerical majority — that he 
had done very great wonders. I said to the Coun- 
tess that I should willingly go to see any professed 
conjurer play his tricks, and that I should cheer- 
fully pay my money for being well deceived by 
sleight of hand, but that I could not scourge myself 
up to feel any interest whatever in a man who pre- 
sumed to work medical miracles ; and that, as I con- 
sidered the whole a piece of arrant quackery, only 
the more mischievous for being extensive, I could not 
treat the matter with any thing short of the utmost 
contempt. 

I was sorry to see that this strong language 
nettled the old lady, who it was clear had set her 
heart upon my having an interview with this Dous- 
terswivel ; but I positively refused to visit him, or to 
do or say any thing which should imply the smallest 
faith in the pretensions of one who, it was clear 
to me, lived and fattened upon the diseases and 
death of others, and who had nothing to produce in 
his favour but his own confident assurances, and the 
assertions of ignorant patients, upon whose imagina- 
tions he had been working with much greater effect 
than upon their bodily frames. 
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** At all events/' said the good old Countess, *^l 
hope you vf'Hl not refuse to see him if he calls here ?" 

" Bless me I " I cried, " are you going to con- 
sult him?" 

^^ I shall let him feel my pulse," she said, ^< and 
see my tongue." 

" But will you swallow his powders ?** 

^^ I have forsworn all powders and every kind of 
drug, as you know ; but, if I were disposed to take 
any thing, I don't know but what I might try that 
which has already done such wonderful things. I 
should be glad," she continued, '^ to be free from 
this pain, which wears and tears me to pieces ; but, 
to prolong my weary life forms no part of my 
wishes ; and were it otherwise, I feel too deeply that 
I am far beyond the reach of any art, or any medi- 
cine. l£ my mind, happily, is not diseased, my 
heart is broken, shivered to pieces — never, never to 
be repaired in this world." 

A short pause followed this melancholy burst, but 
she shed no tears ; the fountain of her grief had 
long since been parched up, daring what she called 
her fiery trials. Her grief, indeed, was too deep- 
seated, and too constantly present to her thoughts, to 
admit of any relief from its expression. Of course, 
there was nothing to be said, and I found it the 
best way, on such occasions, to go on speaking in 
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my usual tone and manner, as if nothing had oc- 
curred of more than ordinary interest. Before I 
had time to muster up some commonplace obser- 
vation, by way of changing the subject, the Coun- 
tess brought it back to the wonderful doctor, about 
whom the whole country-side was in a craze, by 
saying that he was to be at Hainfeld on that day 
at one o'clock ; " and therefore," she said, " I do 
beg of you to defer your walk till you have seen 
him." 

While she spoke, the door opened, and in he 
walked. I have seldom seen a face of more resolute 
shrewdness ; and now that he had fairly come, I 
confess I felt some curiosity to see to what extent 
he would carry the joke, or farce, or whatever be 
the term to give to charlatanry on such an extensive 
scale. As he was full of his subject, and quite an- 
xious to speak upon it, no great trouble was required 
to set him agoing ; and as we managed to keep our 
countenances, he may have been encouraged to go 
on, by the belief that he was making an impression. 
An impression he certainly did make ; but, " I 
guess," it was not that which he wished to leave. 

He first dealt in a very startling generalization, 
by asserting it as an established point, that all 
diseases which affect the human frame are merely 
varieties of a certain cutaneous disorder, of which I 
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dare not even write the name before eyes polite, 
and which, as a Scotchman, I feel it a point of na- 
tionality to keep out of sight. In some cases, said 
pur doctor, this malady must be driven in ; in some 
it must be drawn out. In one case, the disease must 
be assisted in its progress till the humours are ma- 
tured ; in another, it must be attacked and counter- 
acted by antidotes. " In ague," said he, " which is 
assuredly nothing but a variety of this mysterious 
complaint, we see the disease escaping from the 
human body by bleedings at the nose and eruptions 
of the upper lip, clearly making out my theory." 

After a good deal more in this strain, in which 
he made out his case with equal precision, we asked 
him about his remedies. This proved a fertile 
theme, and he rung the changes on nux vomica, 
belladona, arsenic, and prussic acid, till we stared 
with the proper and expected degree of wonderment. 
Calomel he scarcely condescended to mention, as 
rather too weak — ^like the Fire-King in the Strand 
— who disdains hot water for his drink, and addicts 
himself solely to boiling oil or melted lead I 

When asked how he prepared these formidable 
medicines, he became less intelligible ; and upon our 
showing that we did not understand, he smiled with 
much self-satisfaction, and confessed to us that the 
virtue of his preparations did not consist so much in 
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the drugs themselves, or in the manner in which they 
were combined, as in the magnetic virtue which he 
imparted to them. This, I thought, was sailing very 
near the wind, and I exchanged glances with the 
Countess, who was lying on her pillows in a state 
of the highest enjoyment, for she had a nice percep- 
tion of the ridiculous ; and on this occasion her 
amusement was perhaps heightened by some invo- 
luntary traces of faith in the pretender. At all events, 
she eagerly encouraged the learned German to go 
on, and begged to be informed whether the magne- 
tic virtue of which he spoke was communicated by 
the touch and through his hands ; and also, how it 
happened that so subtile a fluid as magnetism, could 
be arrested and embodied permanently in a packet of 
powders ? 

'* Oh!" cried the adept, " it is not by the hands 
at all, but by the force of mind, that I convey to these 
medicines the magnetic influence which gives them 
their peculiar eflScacy. I feel, as it were, the 
effort of good will, the strong desire to do good, in 
my mind, and this is followed by the power of im- 
parting the requisite degree of virtue to these pow- 
ders, which, if swallowed by the patient in a similar 
spirit, that is, with undoubting faith in their effi- 
cacy, will be certain to effect a cure." 

•^ Whatever be the disease?" wp asked. 
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** Whatever be the disease/' replied he. " My 
existence," continued he, now fully warmed with 
the friction of his subject, " and that of my patients 
is closely connected — my life is, as it were, a con- 
tinuation or link in the chain of theirs." 

" That is very odd," we ventured to remark. 
** But pray how is this connexion manifested ? " 

" Oh ! " cried he, " in various ways. I can 
tell, at any distance, the very moment when my 
patients are swallowing my powders. If I write a 
letter, for instance, to a person, giving him instruc- 
tions what powder to take, I can tell, however far 
off I may be, whether he attends to what I have 
said,- provided he have faith in what he is told 1 " 

This, it will be allowed, was carrying quackery 
about as far as human credulity can be supposed 
capable of following. But there seems to reside in 
the minds of very many persons a morbid confidence 
in the pretensions of those who are bold enoug^h to 
assert their claims to infallibilitv, and have a share 
of talents and address sufficient to support their 
claim by a certain degree of success, as well as the 
most boundless assurance in repudiating all failure 
as consequent upon their own loudly applauded 
measures. 

Perhaps the charlatan's chance of success — I 
mean of his gaining his object — ^is all the greater, • 

K 
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if he works his cures by means that are miraculous. 
For there are always multitudes of persons who 
have not the power of thinking for themselves at any 
time, and who, when they fall ill, are still less ca- 
pable of exercising an independent judgment. If, 
unfortunately for them, but fortunately for the 
Dousterswivel of the day, their malady is incurable, 
and hfis already been treated by regular practitipners 
without effect) th^ quack's chance is improved. I 
mean his chance of working on the imaginations of 
his victims — whom he raises from the depths of 
despair into full confidence and hope. It will 
of(;en happen in such cases^ that the potent drugs 
which are administered will stimulate and exhi- 
l^£^te the patient for a time, and make him 
beUeve that he is cured. Partly from convic- 
tion, partly from a natural wish to confirm them- 
selves and others in their own belief, and partly 
fron^ gratitude, they proclaim the charlatan's fame all 
abroad 1 and when at last they discover their mistake 
— supposing they do not die, which is, of course, the 
most favourable case for the doctor! — they are 
ashaiu?4 to proclaim their own folly and credulity. 
It would be a mere waste of time to mention this 
personage's exploits in the cure of horses, dogs, cows, 
and other inferior animals, over which he describes 
the influence of his powders to be as g]:eat as it is 
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in the case of human beings. This is not quite 
consistent, I should have thought; as the mind, 
according to his statement, is the channel by which 
the charm works. But let that pass ; — ^his success 
in both cases, I have no doubt, is alike« For my 
part, the interview afforded me much satisfaction. 
In the first place, I was amused to the top of my 
bent ; and, in the next pbtce, the Countess, what- 
ever she thought, never, from that day forward, 
urged me to take any further notice of her miracle- 
working neighbour. 

Those who are acquainted with the state of the 
law in Austria might well wonder to hear of such 
doings — for poisonous drugs are not allowed to be 
sold by the apothecaries, and the medical men are 
held responsible for the lives of their patients. And 
certainly such things are not allowed in Austria 
Proper, or in those countries — such as the Vene- 
tian statesr— which are completely part and parcel 
of her government. The practitioner I have just 
been describing, however, resided in Hungary, 
where — although it forms a part of the Austrian 
empire — the laws in these and almost all other 
matters are quite different. As he lived close 
to the frontier, there was no way of preventing 
multitudes from flocking over to beseech his aid. 
The little village, therefore, in which he resided 
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became crowded like a fashionable watering-place, 
and I have seen the roads for many a league cover- 
ed with carriages repairing to this great oracle of 
health I 

The Austrian Government, had they pleased, 
might certainly have put down the whole affair. 
And although I am very far from accusing so pa- 
ternal a government — ^for, with all its despotism, 
it is a paternal government — of wilfully encourag- 
ing any thing so utterly preposterous as the quack- 
ery I have been describing, yet I have been led 
to suspect, from a great number of circumstances, 
which I had an opportunity of seeing or hearing 
about from good authority during my stay in Aus- 
tria, that the government, if not avowedly and pur- 
posely, at all events instinctively encourages what- 
ever has a tendency to keep the human mind in a 
state of uninvestigating ignorance. 

It is not my present purpose to go at any length 
into this very curious and characteristic feature of 
the Austrian system of government. The details 
are, indeed, long and complicated ; but the result 
is simple, and easily told. The chief object aimed 
at seems to be to prevent the human mind coming 
to maturity. Thus the Government does not 
merely, by the agency of a huge physical force, 
keep down the spring of that exertion which the 
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nation, if left at all at liberty, might make to dis- 
enslave itself, but it eSectually prevents even the 
vish of the people to be free. This it acocmiplishes, 
chiefly, by obstructing, in every possible way, the 
growth of thought ; and by removing all hope of 
emancipation, it utterly destroys that elasticity of 
spirits and self-confidence, without which nothing 
can ever be done in the way of reformation. The 
country is overspread with troops, and watched by 
police (Officers, under the superintendence of whom 
nothing generous can spring up. It is as if we 
were to irrigate our fields with boiling water, in- 
stead of leaving them to the cool and invigorating 
rains and dews of heaven. The moral crop in 
Austria is blighted in the very bud by the vicious 
system of political irrigation. The bitter bread of 
abject servitude which it produces, is repugnant to 
the taste of all who have known better things ; and 
if it be eaten in silence by those who have never 
left the country, it is the silence of ignorant hope- 
lessness, not the tranquillity of contentment. 

To bring a country into such a state is a melan- 
choly affair : To keep it so is a difficult and still 
more melancholy task. But as the mind is the first 
and most important thing to be controlled, the most 
powerful of all moral machinery is brought to bear 
upon it — I mean Religion. Before adverting, how- 
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ever, to that important engine, I may mention, what 
indeed most people know, that so rigorous a censor- 
ship of the press is established in Austria, that 
scarcely any foreign books, at all calculated to mini- 
ster to independent thoughts or feelings, are allowed 
to cross the frontier ; and although the most profli- 
gate works ever printed, are, in p<»nt of fact, 
smuggled in, and sold in great numbers, the really 
good books — those which would essentially improve 
the nation — are generally unknown. Those books, 
therefore, which minister to the sensual appetites, 
and give an impulse and direction to vicious indul- 
gences, are to be found in abundance ; while those 
which teach habits of sel£4restraint, and cherish 
manly and virtuous aspirations, are, in point of 
practice, carefully excluded as dangerous to the 
established order of things. 

I may also mention that no person, be his rank 
what it may, high or low, in office or out of office, 
is permitted to leave the empire without express 
permission, and without entering into engagements 
to state where he is going, and what are his pur- 
poses in going, from home. But the most truly 
hellish device that the wit of man has yet contrived, 
is the celibacy of the clergy ; and until that deep 
curse be removed from the nations of the Continent 
where the Roman Catholic religion prevails, there 
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seems not to be a gleam of hope Of their obtaining 
that degree of domestic virtue, without whieh no 
genuine political freedom can be hoped for. So long 
as there exists a numerous, widely-spread, and edu- 
cated class of men, in close alliance with the state, 
but whose interests are entirely separate from those 
of the rest of the country, and whose manners are 
nece^^rily, and by universal usage, undetstood to be 
profligate, it is in vain to expect that domestic morals 
will be pure. Were it possible, indeed, to detach this 
privileged class from the rest of the community, there 
might be a hope ; but when, through the medium 
of public preaching, and, above all, of oral confes- 
sion, and the innumerable other methods by which 
the priests obtain free admission everywhere in those 
countries, they succeed in establishing their in- 
fluence, there is little or no hope left. 

It is needless, and would only be painful and dis- 
gusting to go into any details. But this may be 
said, that the wide-spread looseness of domestic 
manners in Italy, Austria, and other countries 
where the same system prevails, not only has its 
origin in the undue influence and profligate habits 
of the priests, but owes its continuance to their 
instrumentality. This depravity pervades all classes, 
and to such an extent, that shame is out of the ques- 
tion ; and the whispers of conscience being, espe- 
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daily with such machinery, the easiest thing pos- 
sible to set at rest, vice has it all its own way. 

In hearty co-operation with the priests comes a 
huge army of a quarter of a million of military men, 
drawn away from their homes, and virtually, in like 
manner, condemned to celibacy ; but who are, if 
possible, even less scrupulous than the priests in their 
morals, and less restrained in their wish to avenge 
insulted nature by breaches of the law in question. 

This army, as I may have occasion to describe 
more in detail at another time, is employed in peace 
chiefly in the collection of the revenue, or, what 
is the same thing, to punish those who are tardy 
in their payments. The soldiers are quartered in 
vast numbers on the inhabitants of the villages 
all over the country, and thus they become domes- 
ticated in the families of the peasantry. All this 
has the double effect of further corrupting the people, 
and of showing them how utterly hopeless resistance 
must be. The discipline of the troops is very strict. 
The corporal punishments are greatly more prompt 
and severe than in any other army, and, by one 
means or another, the most implicit obedience is 
secured. 

Finally, I need scarcely mention that the press, 
if not totally extinguished, is allowed to bum with 
so feeble a flame that it lights to no good. And 
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all foreign literature of a generous stamp being, as 
I have already mentioned, jealously excluded, there 
is exceedingly small chance left for instruction; 
there is little or no bounty on knowledge ; and as 
for talents, when they do appear, they are sure to 
be enlisted on the side of Govemment. Very few 
foreigners come into the country at all, and not a 
man more than the Government can prevent. 
These are chiefly of the upper classes, who have 
the discretion to be silent when they know that 
every word they speak, and every letter they 
send or receive, is liable to be made known to the 
authorities. On the other hand, as very few 
persons of high rank, and scarcely any of the mid- 
dle or lower ranks, ever go abroad, there seems 
hardly a possibility of much useful information 
finding its way into that huge state prison called 
Austria. 

Before leaving this topic I may be allowed to 
advert to one striking effect of a considerable length 
of residence abroad, which is to soften the asperity 
of political feeling as regards party spirit in our 
own country. The whole frame-work of society, 
political and moral, on the continent, is so different 
— indeed so diametrically opposed in most things to 
what we have in England, and is often so degrad- 
ing, and, I may well add, disgusting to us — that 
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we coifne in time, and at fet distance, to look upon 
the differences amongst our own politicians as com* 
parativdy trifling shades of the same thing, which, 
when we consider the gulf lying between England 
and the Continent, are really not worthy of being 
named. We have a Protestant church and we have 
genuine liberty-— two blessings which, I affirm, no 
one can value to their full fextent till they visit 
Italy and Austria, and see the horrible vices en- 
gendered and fostered by Catholicism-^the misery 
and meanness promoted by the despotic espionage 
— and, finally, not only the extinction of freedom, 
but apparently the suppression of almost all wbh to 
be free in those degraded countries. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE IMPERIAL TOBACCONIST. 

** Now," «aid the Countess triumphantly, " now 
that we hare Schloss Hainfekl all to ourselves, I trust 
I shall hear no more of preparations and packings 
up, but that you will, like good people, decide upon 
staying the winter with me. At all events, that 
you will stay during the severity of the season, 
and help me to get through this trying period, 
always doubly dreary to me. God knows if ever 
I shall see another spring, and, if it be not im- 
pious to say so, I hope I never may. My wish," 
continued the forlorn invalid, " would be, to drop 
off while you are here to attend me, instead of be- 
ing left to die alone— helpless myself — and unpro- 
tected by others. Oh, do stay by me, and I may 
safely promise not to keep you long ! Your children 
are as dear to me almost as to yourselves — their 
companionship, and especially that of the infant. 
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gives me a fresher interest in life than I ever dreamed 
of feeling again. But the link will soon snap. I 
cannot go on long in this way. All my maladies 
are on the increase, while my physical strength is 
gradually yielding to the pressure of disease* Had 
you not come to me so providentially, I should have 
been dead by this time; and I should have died 
wretched and alone, with no hand to close my eyes or 
smooth my pillow. Heaven has sent you, I feel well 
assured, to perform these last offices. Do not — oh, 
do not seek to counteract its dispensations I" 

These appeals were hard to resist; and, in fact, 
we began to feel it a duty to remain by our poor 
countrywoman at all events till the opening year 
gave her fresh strength and spirits, as we were told 
it always did. As to spirits, however, I may repeat 
that hers never seemed to flag even at those mo- 
ments when severe pain deprived her of sleep for 
many nights together. At any rate, she was al- 
ways tranquil, and good-humoured, and kind to us, 
to an extent that no chances or changes of life can 
ever obliterate from our memory. 

Our chief happiness, as I have already mentioned, 
lay at home, as we now called the castle, but we en- 
joyed ourselves all the more, I do not doubt, from the 
occasional visits which the Countess's recommenda- 
tions, more than our own wishes, induced us to pay 
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to her neighbours. Early in December, as the win- 
ter was still mild and open, we drove for the second 
time across the hills north of us. A month before 
we had made a similar expedition ; on that occasion 
the day was beautiful, and the scenery being of a 
bolder character than any we had yet seen in Styria, 
though most of the trees were stripped of their 
leaves, the country looked still very warmly clad. 
Part of this effect, no doubt, was due to the large 
tracks of fir-trees, as well as larch and spruce, main- 
tained almost entirely for fuel, and likewise to the 
frequent broad and well-watered patches of meadow 
land spread out like carpets on all the level parts of 
the landscape. The valley in which Schloss Hain- 
feld stands is called the Raab Thai, from the small 
river of that name which flows through it. To 
the agency of this stream, exercised during the lapse 
of ages, is to be referred the broad belt of flat allu- 
vial soil which marks its course, and which is so 
uncommonly fertile that the wealthy millers on the 
banks of the stream, and who are most of them landed 
proprietors, are called the Fursten, or princes of the 
valley. Another similar valley lies some leagues to 
the northward, being divided from the Raab Thai 
by a ridge of mountains, or rather hills, of the most 
irregular and even fantastic shape, and so strangely 
tossed about by the hand of nature, that the hand 
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of man finds it very difficult to make any tolerably 
passable communication between the two valleys. 
As long as your carriage is on the bottom on either 
side of the ridge, it bowls along as if you were dri- 
Ting on a billiard-table, and you exclaim, ^' What 
delightful roads I" but the moment you take to the 
right or left you would fancy you were driving over 
the streets of Paris when broken up by the ** Pa« 
triots of July." In such a fine day as we had for 
our first expedition in November, we scarcely no- 
ticed such things, and were tempted to walk a 
great part of the way over the hills. But a month 
later, when the weather admitted not of walking, it 
was scarcely possible to recognise the same scenery, 
through the rain and mud, boxed up in what is sadly 
misnamed a close carriage, letting in the wet and 
wind at twenty places. 

Although we were much delayed, we had plenty 
of time to visit one of the four great Tobacco ** Fa- 
briques," as they are called, at which all the t(>- 
bacco used in Austria is prepared. It all comes 
originally from Hungary, and is strictly monopolized 
by the Government. There is one of these fabriques 
in Poland, one in Bohemia, another in Moravia, and, 
lastly, this one in Styria. Tobacco is not allowed 
to be cultivated in any part of the Austrian domi- 
nions except Hungary, from whence it is all trans* 
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ported to these great establishments. The usual 
pffice of a manufactory is to imprpve the rs^w mate^ 
rials which nature produces — that is to say, eit^e.r 
to separate them from what is Diseless, or to com- 
bine them, or to twist them up into a ms^nageable 
shape. But the express business of the Austrian 
tobacco fabriques is to deteriorate the material, and 
to prepare it for the market in a less valuable shape 
than belongs to it when it pomes from the field, but 
in a shape in which it is supposed to yield most 
revenue to the Governinent. It appears there are 
three distinct qualities or sorts of tobacco — very 
good, moderately good^ and bad. Nqw the bpsine^a 
of th^ fabriques. is to mi::i( these three in suph pro- 
portions that, when th^ tobacco comes into the 
inarket, it shall be just good enough to induce 
people tP buy it, but that it shall contain np more 
of the first sort than can possibly be helped. As the 
Government are the only tobapppnists in Austria^ it 
piijist require, great nicety in these mixtures, and in 
the regulation of the prices, to insure the maximum 
pf profit ; fpr as there is no competition there can 
b^ no just estimate formed on these subjects, and all 
B^ust b^ g\)ess wprk. That the niixture is too base, 
and that the price is too high, seems, tp be eviden- 
ced by the prodigious extent of smuggling carried 
on along the whole line of the Hungarian frontier. 
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and the huge army of customhouse officers, assisted 
by the military, which it is necessary to keep per- 
manently on foot. 

The more generally any article is used, especially 
if it be an article of necessity, such as tobacco in 
Germany, the better suited perhaps it is for taxa- 
tion, and thus tobacco may be fairly considered a 
most fit object on which to levy duties. But it may 
well be questioned whether the mode of levying it be 
not highly oppressive, and whether the immense aug- 
mentation of price, in consequence of the monopoly 
and the tax, be not more than 'a counterbalancing 
evil. In England tobacco is not allowed to be culti- 
vated, but the principle of this restriction is not one 
of monopoly. It is adopted because there can be 
no means devised by which the home growth could 
be distinguished from that raised abroad ; and as it 
has been proved it is only that which is imported 
which can be subjected to a duty, home cultivation 
would prove fatal to the immense revenue (upwards 
of three millions sterling) derived from this source. 
But as much or as little as our free competitors 
choose, or the country requires, may be introduced. 
Thus with us the price of the article is augmented 
by no more than the amount of the tax, which to be 
sure is very heavy, being ten or twelve times the 
original cost of the article ! But in England, every 
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man who caa pay for it may purchase any sort of 
tobacco he pleases. Not so in Austria^ and thus 
the hardship is more than doubled, for only that 
which is mixed up at the Fabriques is allowed to be 
sold. So the whole nation is condemned to use a 
high priced bad article, instead of a good one at a 
reasonable cost. The necessities of the state may 
require the duty to be levied, but it seems hard to 
insist upon the people smoking bad tobacco when 
they might grow better. 

The Austrian Government being thus not only the 
exclusive deteriorators of tobacco, but the exclusive 
venders of the article, regulate the price at their 
pleasure, both in making their purchases and in 
making their sales ; and thus a large, but totally 
unknown amount of revenue is collected — I mean 
unknown to all but the highest authorities — for 
there is no budget in Austria I 

This grievance is deeply felt, and bitterly and 
universally complained of, never loudly of course — ' 
but not the less deeply on that account. The apolo- 
gists of the system — and it is right to listen to what 
can be said on the occasion — say that the Govern- 
ment cannot possibly go on without this source of 
revenue, and that, after many trials, they have 
found that any relaxation of the strictest monopoly 
guarded by the operations of the Fabriques, led at 
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once to so serious a diminution of the income of the 
state, that the old plan was of necessity Tesumed. 
Unfortunately, no other method of raising the same 
amount of revenue, say the apologists, has yet been 
su^ested, or is ever hoped for. 

In the mean time, the expense of guarding the 
frontier is enormous ; but as I have no official data 
to guide me, I am afraid to mention the numbers I 
have heard stated of the customhouse officers and 
regular troops who are permanently stationed along 
the confines of Hungary. 

The expense, too, of maintaining the numerous 
smugglers who are taken with tobacco in their pos- 
session is very great. In every castle, or country- 
house along the frontiers, there is an express donjon- 
keep, or prison, for thede ten tioii (^these pocn: wretches, 
who are rather heavily ironed, but who may be em- 
ployed in field or house-work by the proprietor of 
the castle, at his own risk ; that is to say, if they 
escape, he has to pay the fine which the Govern- 
ment impose, and for the nonpayment of which the 
smugglers are detained. The amount of the fine is 
regulated in this way — when a person is caught intro- 
ducing tobacco, the quantity detected is weighed, 
and he is fined a florin for every two German ounces^ 
or about one shilling an ounce ; and in default of 
payment, he is confined as many days as there have 
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been fouod ounces of tobacco in his possession* I 
was told that thb pecuniary commutation is very 
seldom paid, and thus the offenders are generally 
kept in confinement daring their whole period, at 
the rate of about a month for every pound of tobac- 
co. The Government makes the proprietor of the 
castle an allowance for die maintenance of each 
smuggler, so that the cost of the whole becomes 
very considerable. As this allowance, however, is 
inadequate, the oppression is severely felt by the 
frontier proprietors. 

The prison of Hainfeld Castle was any thing 
but what we call a dungeon, and figure to ourselves 
dark and damp. The kind-hearted Countess kept 
the prisoners assigned to her chaige in a weU-barred, 
but well-aired, and well-warmed apartment, on the 
ground-floor of the castle, but not under the ground. 

One day I had the curiosity to go into this prison, 
and was much surprised at seeing there a little boy 
between seven and eight years old, and actually 
much more heavily ironed than the men were I On 
enqtiiry, I learned that he was the son of very indi- 
gent parents, who, not being able to maintsdn him 
themselves, had hired or lent him to a neighbouring 
farmer in somewhat better circumstances. This 
person unfortunately placed in the boy's charge 
a little child only three months old, and not only 
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permitted him to carry it out of^doors, but to waiw 
der with it out of sight. The infant, it appears^ 
one day took a fit of crying which the boy could not 
suppress, and being teased with the noise, or be- 
coming impatient at its refusal to be quiet, he deli* 
berately choked it — ^literally pressed his hands upon 
the wretched in£Emt*s neck till it was throttled ! It 
would seem that he was aware he had done s(Hne- 
thing wrong, for he carried the child to the river, 
^^ and then," as he said in his examination, ^^ he 
laid it gently in the water." He was found sitting 
on the bank, unconsciously playing with the wild 
flowers, with the dead body of the infant lying 
close by him, under the surface of the stream ! 

I talked to the boy, and found that he was not a 
fool, but so entirely uneducated as to be appa- 
rently ignorant of the most obvious distinctions 
between right and wrong. In short, he had been 
so totally neglected by his parents, that he differed 
in few respects from a beast of the field. His 
head was remarkably large : and if I had been 
enough of a phrenologist to know how to look for 
the oi^an of destructiveness, I should of course 
hav^ found it very largely developed. 

The great puzzle with the local authorities was to 
say what ought to be done with this young culprit. 
To hang him would have been too great an outrage 
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on public feeling, and without any utility, as respects 
example, the great end of punishments; for few child- 
ren are likely to be tempted to murder one another. 
To let the little wretch go without chastisement, 
however, might have been indiscreet ; and to confine 
him for life would have been cruel. Perhaps the best 
plan would have been to have removed him to a distant 
part of the empire, and set him down without any 
one knowing what his crime had been. In that case 
he might have had a chance of growing up a good 
member of society. 

But the magistrates judged otherwise, and decided 
upon having him soundly whipped in the prison, three 
times, at intervals of a fortnight, and then sent home 
again. Perhaps they did right ; but I am inclined 
to think that the suggestion of our Scotch nursery- 
maid would have been still more just, as well as 
more salutary. She proposed to whip not the 
child, but the parents, to whose neglect the crime 
was so clearly traceable ! 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE GERMAN BED. 

On retuniing, about two o'clock, from our visit 
to the great Tobacco Fabrique, with our eyes, noses 
and mouths £iled with imuff, we found a handsome, 
but unostentatious dinner prepared for us ; and we 
passed a most agreeable evening in the society of 
our kind and accomplished friends, who had asked 
one or two very pleasant people to meet us. A 
dinner at two o'clock, even in winter and in good 
company, makes the evening rather long ; and al- 
though our hosts laboured most industriously to 
make us comfortable, and brought every thing to 
second that object which money could purchase or 
good-will suggest, the result was any thing but suc- 
cessfrd. We secretly resolved, therefore, to make 
this excursion the last for the season. It may, in- 
deed, be pleasant enough to visit such intelligent 
and hospitable people in fine warm weather ; but 
it becomes a different affair entirely when such 
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a formidable element as cold enters into the calcu- 
lation, especially in houses so ill adapted as those 
we saw in Styria, to keep out this surly enemy. 

Our good friends near the Tobacco Fabrique bad 
spared no expense to make their house elegttKt. 
Unfortunately, however, the Germans, like the rest 
of the continentals, really do not know what comfort 
means — at least in our sense of the word — and, ac- 
cordingly they have no word for it in their wonder* 
fully copious language. For example — in this 
house to which I am describing our visit — there is 
not a single carpet. The floors of the principal 
rooms are as beautifully inlaid and poli^d as a 
lady's work table, — this may be in good taste, but 
what is the result of the elegant expense ? The 
cold to the feet is excessive, while the cost of such 
floors would have covered them with comfortable 
carpets three times over. Again, there is not one open 
fire-place in the house, except that in the kitchen ; 
but instead of cheerful grates, as in England, or 
fire-places, with blazing logs of wood in them, as 
in Switzerland and France, they have only their 
wretched, lumbering, ugly stoves, which beat the 
rooms to be sure, but in such a close, stuffy, breath- 
less style, that, to our sense at least, comfort is out 
of the question. 

Moreover, whenever in one of tibese houses the 
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door is opened, the company may be said to l>e 
in the open air, for every apartment looks into 
the unprotected corridor. In summer this matters 
not, or matters little ; but in winter, however close 
the doors be fitted, or however thick the wood, the 
cold will pierce through. Even were it otherwise, still 
in passing from room to room, you are necessarily 
exposed to the wind, and a certain share of the. 
wet which is driven in. For each trajet we made 
we were exposed to as many changes of air. We 
dined in one room — removed to the pianoforte and 
music in another — drank tea in a third — besides 
having to pass from our room after dressing for din- 
ner, and returning to it again at night ; and at each 
of these changes of location, as they say in America, 
we had truly to make a journey ^^ out of doors." 
It is, indeed, the most preposterous thing imagin- 
able to build houses, in one of the coldest parts of 
Germany, on the principle not of an Italian house 
generally, but of an Italian summer villa ! 

In other parts of the world, when the cold be- 
comes excessive, and the body cannot be kept warm 
by such fires as are to be found in bad inns, there 
remains always the resource of bed and blankets. 
At least I knew a family, who, in travelling from 
Paris to London, in the bitter winter of 1829-30, 
were detained at Calais for the greater part of a day, 
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and not being able by any quantity of fire-wood to 
keep the circulation sufficiently active, magnani- 
mously went to bed after breakfast, and lay there 
till the steam-boat was ready to start ! 

This, unfortunately, you cannot do in Germany ; 
in the whole range of which, so far as I have seen, 
and I have travelled over a great part of it, 
there is not one tolerable bed to be seen ; or if there 
be, it is in such a place as Hainfeld, where the pro- 
prietor is either a foreigner, or one who has travel- 
led into countries where the comforts of the bedroom 
are considered as essential as the elegancies of the 
drawingroom. 

The Germans are a cleanly, sober, civil, hospi- 
table, honest set of people, but they have no idea 
whatever of how the night ought to be passed. 
Provided they get through the day with good 
faith to their neighbours, honour to their king, and 
devotion to their pipes and priests, they seem to 
think that the other half of the twenty-four hours 
may be got over as if it formed an immaterial portion 
of their time. At all events, I have seldom seen a 
German bed in which an English gentleman woidd 
not feel half ashamed to put one of his tired pointers 
after a day's shooting. I do not dwell on the minor 
discomfort of having no bed-posts or curtaincH-that 
one is accustomed to elsewhere abroad. What I 
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complain of is their being so insuflferably small irf 
every one of their dimensions. If you are teased 
with your feet chafing against the boards at the 
lower end, and you urge yourself upwards, you 
inevitably knock your head against the top ; and 
if, in despair for want of room lengthwise, you coil 
yourself up, and thus, as military men say, widen 
the base of your operations, your knees overhang 
one side, and some counterpoising point must pro- 
trude beyond the opposite margin. 

So much for the latitude and longitude of your 
night's lodgings. 

Under you is a waving sea of wretchedly-stuflfed 
mattrasse's, or an ill prepared sack of straw or 
Indian corn leaves, either of which is a luxury 
compared to that horror of horrors, a feather-bed 
— which, in nine cases out of ten, you are forced to 
lie (not to sleep) upon — and, what is unspeakably 
worse, instead of a good honest blanket or two over 
you, there is another of these abominable feather- 
beds. Between these two hateful affairs, there are 
inserted two damp cloths caUed sheets, but which 
might with more propriety, so far as size is con- 
cerned, be named pocket-handkerchiefs. To com- 
plete the furniture of the bed, there is laid over 
it, in the daytime, a counterpane of muslin, with 
a showy fringe, and sometimes worked with flowers 
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—a gaudy covering to the misery wfaidi lies buried 
beneath, " like roses o'er a sepulchre." 

I would ask any single gentleman or lady, or lady 
and gentleman combined in wedlock, how the livelong 
night — ^as it may well be called, when passed in a 
German bed in a German winter — can possibly be 
arranged with comfort on such terms ? " The 
dung is ttwpossible," as the celebrated Hoby said to 
a customer who required a pair of handsome and 
comfortable boots for a pair of legs twisted like the 
f (sz) of the German alphabet. In like manner, 
I avow it to be wwpossible to sleep comfortably in 
any German bed ; and it might almost seem as if 
there were some moral, physical, or political law 
against constructing beds in that country more 
than three-quarters of an ell in width. 

Be these speculations as they may, they con- 
tribute nothing to help one to get through the 
night in Germany ; and I took the liberty, when 
travelling, or when visiting any of the Countess's 
friends near Hainfeld, to bring my nautical re- 
sources into play on this important occasion ; 
and I am sure the German chambermaids must 
have been greatly edified, as I could see they were 
greatly astonished, by my devices. My first opera- 
tion was to wheel, or — as castors are unknown in 
those remote regions of the globe — to drag two of 
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the things called beds together, and having placed, 
them side by side, and thus doubled the width of 
the platform, I set my people to sew the sheets 
together, so as to make one pair out of the two. 
This ponderous covering of a feather bed, how* 
ever, admitted of no substitute. When on, wo 
were too warm ; when off, too cold. Thus we 
were obliged to pass the night in a sort of perpetual 
ague — a shivering and a hot fit by turns — as the 
feather-bed was pulled on, or kicked off. On some 
occasions, indeed, by dint of much asking, we con- 
trived to get, not blankets, because they are totally 
unknown, but heavy cotton-coverlids, which, in 
like manner, we sewed together ; and thus, at last, 
after the expenditure of a considerable portion of 
time and patience, and no small labour, a tolerably 
comfortable, or, at all events, a less wretchedly 
uncomfortable bed was rigged out. 

As every traveller ought, of course, to have th« 
moral improvement of his fellow-creatures at heart, 
I made it a rule never to undo these valuable stitches 
and other nocturnal arrangements on quitting any 
house ; but left the whole apparatus as a model for 
imitation throi^hout the German empire. I knew 
a gentleman who, in travelling through Spain, 
quietly deposited a Bible in every posada, or public 
house, in which he passed the n%ht. The Inqui- 
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sition, however, had very nearly laid him by the 
heels for his heretical attempts to reform the reli- 
gious principles of the Spaniards ; and I was occa- 
sionally not without some apprehension that my 
attempts to improve the " Domestic manners of the 
Germans " might be taken notice of by the Cen- 
sura or the Police, and the extravagant indelicacy 
implied in the advocacy of a double bed, be publicly 
reprobated by my expulsion from the country. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

SACRED AND PROFANE LOVE. 

In the Borghese Palace at Rome, there is a pic- 
ture, I think by Titian, which passes under the 
above name ; but no one appears to be able to 
decide which of the figures was intended to repre- 
sent Sacred, and which Profane, love. Perhaps 
the artist was thinking of neither when he painted 
the picture ; and merely desired to represent two 
beautiful figures, one of whom is overloaded with 
the ornaments of dress, the other unencumbered 
with any drapery. Be this as it may, there cer- 
tainly is an ambiguity about the design of the pic- 
ture, which in some degree diminishes its interest. 

There will not, however, be any difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing between the two sorts of love which are 
sketched in the following true stories, of which both 
the scenes are laid in Germany; one occurred in 
Lower Styria, and so close to Hainfeld that we 
had an opportunity of learning the minutest par* 
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ticulars ; the other in the north, at Frankfort on 
the Maine. The Countess, indeed, from whom I 
had the first story, was well acquainted with some 
^f the parties. 

About eight or ten years ago, there lived in 
Gratz the widow of an officer in the Austrian army, 
and her dwighter. The girFs beauty is described 
by all who knew her, as of that dazzling and 
surpassing lustre which engaged the attention of 
every class of admirers. It imited correctness of 
features with sweetness of expression ; and to these 
were added, a native elegance of manners, and a 
kindliness of disposition, together with abilities and 
taste, which, had they been duly cultivated, would 
have fitted poor Leonora for the highest stations in 
any society. Unfortunately, this Leonora's mother 
was very unlike the pious matron in Burger's well- 
known tale, for she taught her child to look any 
where but to heaven for protection ; and, instead of 
seeking for a suitable alliance for her daughter, the 
sordid and infamous wretch dreamed only of the 
gain — ^the base pecuniary gain, which the girl's 
beauty might bring to herself. 

In this horrid view she neglected her daughter's 
mind, or rather, she deliberately perverted it ; while 
she spared no pains to bring forward and enhance the 
charms of her person. Her wicked purpose was but 
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too soon known to the profligate and wealthy of the 
other sex, amongst whom this poor young woman 
may be said to have been put up to auction. 

The highest bidder was a nobleman of the adja- 
cent province of Hungary, who agreed to buy the 
girl, as if she had been a slave, for several thou- 
sand florins. The wily mother took his bond for 
the sum, without any specification of the services 
for which it was given. On a stated day the 
Baron, who was a married man with a family, 
came in his own carriage, received his purchase, 
signed the bond, and drove off towards one of his 
numerous castles. Before he had gone half a league, 
however, he was met by a courier bringing letters 
which required his immediate presence at home; 
and as he could not well take his companion with 
him, he drove back to Gratz with his victim, and 
requested the mother to give her lodging for a few 
days, till he could settle his affairs ; after which he 
promised to return and take her away permanently. 

The story soon got wind, and a wealthy commis- 
sary having caught a glimpse of the girl, at once 
made proposals to the mother, and she, without the 
least ceremony, and as might have been expected, 
resold the poor child, who, being still under sixteen, 
was allowed no voice in the matter. 
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By and by the first purchaser came back and 
demanded the completion of his bai^ain. 

^^ What bargain?" cried the mother, laughing 
in his face. ^^ It is I who demand the completion 
of the bargain. Here is your bond for three thou- 
sand florins, for vcUue received^ and pay me you 
shall, if there be either law or justice in Austria." 

The Baron rayed and stormed, refusing to pay a 
kreuzer ; while the lady, dead alike to public shame 
and to private virtue, stradghtway went to law; 
and although, of course, a bond expressly for such 
a horrid purpose would not have held good in the 
courts, there could be no valid objection made to 
the instrument as it was drawn up. The Hunga- 
rian was accordingly ob%6d to pay the money, 
with costs. 

Mean while, the commissary, getting tired of his 
bargain, cast off the poor ruined girl, who drop- 
ped, step by step, and with a rapidity proportionate 
to her still radiant beauty, into the lowest depths of 
infamy, want, and sorrow I 

In this wretched state she was accidentally seen 
by a young man, son of a wealthy proprietor in a 
village near Hainfeld. He brought her to the coun- 
try with him, and she was no sooner relieved from 
the coarse depravity of her recent town life, than she 
recovered a sufficient portion of her former ani- 
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mation to engage the attention of one the officers of 
a hussar regiment, quartered in the village. This 
young man, who was the son of an old and highly 
esteemed officer in the service of the Emperor, at 
first merely trifled with the girl ; but erelong became 
passionately attached to her, and she to him, with 
a degree of violence highly characteristic of the 
national temperament when strongly excited. The 
result was not less so. 

The colonel of the regiment, well knowing the 
extent to which these things were sometimes car- 
ried, wrote to the young man's father, who, in con- 
junction with the colonel, took every measure that 
could be thought of to break off so dangerous a con- 
nexion ; but it proved in vain. It was now resol- 
ved, in order to prevent an unsuitable marriage, to 
detach the young officer on a distant service in 
Transylvania, and to send the girl, by force, back 
to her mother's house at Gratz. 

As soon as these arrangements became known to 
the parties, they resolved to elope — he to desert 
from the army, she to accompany him. They esca- 
ped accordingly, at midnight — two ruined wretches, 
galloping to destruction and disgrace, whichever 
way their passions, altogether uncontrolled, might 
lead them I At daybreak their flight was discovered, 
and twenty mounted parties being sent off Id as many 
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different directions, the fugitives were soon arrested. 
They had got as far as Radkesburg,a town on the 
banks of the great river Mur, about four hours' 
drive south of Hainfeld. But as they stated that 
they were too much exhausted to go back immedi- 
ately, the ofBcer in command of the party who had 
arrested them, made no objections to their remain- 
ing at the inn, under a guard. This interval, which 
the good nature of the officer allowed them to pass 
together, they employed chiefly in writing letters. 
Their cheerfulness astonished every one who saw 
them, especially some officers of a regiment stationed 
in the town, and whose mess was held at the inn 
where the lovers were. An invitation to dinner na« 
turally followed, and was accepted, under the sanc- 
tion of the officer who guarded and accompanied 
them. 

After dinner, some one came running in to say 
that the ice which had danmied up the Mur had 
suddenly given way, and that what is called a De- 
bacle, was the consequence. The river, swollen to 
twice its usual dimensions, was gushing tumul- 
tuously through the arches of the bridge, filled to 
the key-stone with blocks of drift ice. 

The officers all ran off to see the sight, and Leo- 
nora, having exchanged an intelligent glance with 
her companion, petitioned hard to be allowed to go 
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too. The guard consented, and away they all went 
together. The awful scene had attracted half the 
population of the town. On the highest point of 
the bridge stood the group of ofiScers, wondering 
and admiring. Leonora leaned over the parapet 
and observed the commotion with a steadier eye 
than any of the party ; and then turning to her lo- 
ver, exclaimed, — 

"Now, WilheUn!" 

And, clasped in one anothei^s arms, they flew head- 
long into the torrent, in which they were instantly 
swallowed up and lost ! 

Two letters were found in the girl's handwriting. 
One of these addressed to the person who had 
brought her to the country : the other to her 
mother. In the first, she said, — 

" You used to reproach me with having no heart, 
and of my bdng incapable of any heroic or noble 
action. I then believed that you were right in 
your estimate of my character. I did not believe 
that I could love any. one, still less that any one 
could love me. Both, however, have c(mie to pass. 
The close of my brief life will prove whether or not 
I can act nobly ! " 

To her mother she had written the following 
bitter words : — 
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" Before this reaches your hands, your most 
wretched daughter will be no more. Her blood be 
on your head. She possessed qualities which would 
have done you honour, and made her virtuous and 
happy, had you duly cherished them, or even al- 
lowed them to grow of themselves. Your avarice 
blasted them all. You taught me to consider vice 
a duty. You see the result. Your daughter has at 
last awakened to life and love— only to die in de- 
spair !" 

The painful impressions which every part of this 
story is calculated to leave on the mind will be re- 
lieved by the following narrative ; for the truth of 
every particular of which I can answer. At first 
sight, it might seem that no two pictures of national 
manners, or rather of national sentiment, could be 
more opposed to each other ; and this is certainly 
true, so far as regards the incidents, but the guid- 
ing principle in both is a depth of feeling, and a 
resolution of purpose essentially German. 

Not many years ago a young man, eldest son of 
a gentleman holding a high situation in one of our 
colonial possessions, came over to Frankfort, after 
having studied for some time at Cambridge. His 
object was partly to read for his examination prepa- 
ratory to entering the church, and partly to learn 
the German language. Being a man of studious 
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habits and reserved disposition, he was for some 
time little seen, and scarcely known or heard of in 
that bustling city. 

It was during this period of comparative seclusion 
that Bertrand, as the hero of my story may be called, 
accidentally met with a young German lady, to 
whom I shall give the name of Berglein, then 
about seventeen years of age, and very pretty. 
She was of a good family ; but from unfortunate 
circumstances their means had been reduced, and 
she, in order to support her widowed mother and 
herself^ had taken the resolution of going on the 
stage as a singer. The Germans are severe critics 
in this matter, and she had much to struggle against; 
but her fine and well-cultivated voice, her beauty, 
her elegant manners, and her irreproachable conduct, 
gradually won for her the esteem and the admira- 
tion of the public. 

Bertrand lost his heart at first sight ; but he was 
a man of too much sense and knowledge of the world 
to be led away merely by a pretty face and sweet 
voice ; and though he thought he saw under these 
attractions many other qualities of a higher order, 
and worthy of a permanent attachment, he concealed 
all he thought and felt for a considerable time. Dur- 
ing this interval he abstained with a very reasonable 
and cautious but most rare self-denial from mani- 
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festing the slightest symptom of his growing passion, 
being finnly resolved to study the character and 
disposition of his fair friend 'before he declared his 
love, or embarked in such a wild adventure as, he 
could not conceal from himself, the tide of his pas- 
sions was rapidly sweeping him into. 

At this period of the history accidental circum- 
stances brought him more into company, and people 
began to wonder where or how so intelligent and 
agreeable a person had remained so long concealed 
aimongst them. In his turn he was equally pleased 
to find society amongst his country people, who could 
not only advance his professed objects, but who, as 
it happened, could aid his secret hopes and wishes. 

It is a safe general rule in affairs of the heart to 
hold no communication on the subject except with 
the person who is most concerned in keeping the 
secret, if it is to be one, and in whose custody it 
is safest till the fitting moment of disclosure. Under 
such peculiar circumstances, however, of doubt and 
prqbable difiiculty in the conduct of this affair, Ber- 
trand did well to take counsel ; and he was not less 
fortunate in friendship than in love. 

At first, his friend, as might be expected, saw the 
transaction with very different eyes, and even 
thought the youth a little non compos to dream of a 
serious engagement with a foreign actress. He expos- 
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tulated with him of course on the precarious nature 
of such a step, and the hazard in which it placed his 
future prospects of happiness. Bertrand's natural 
answer to all this was : ^^ Is there any thing in the 
birth, character, education, or conduct of this young 
lady which renders her an unsuitable person for 
an English clergyman's wife ?" His friend's local 
acquaintance was extensive, and his enquiries^ 
though quiet, were diligent and searching. The result 
proved every way satisfactory ; for those who had 
known her from her childhood were equally warm in 
their i^proval of her education, temper, and prin- 
ciples, with those who had known her more recently, 
and since she had earned the regard of the public. 

Thus fortified in his resolutions, Bertrand allowed 
matters to run on, for nearly a year of increasing- 
inttmacy, when it became necessary that he should 
return to England. Before leaving Frankfort, 
however, he made his declaration, and met with a 
ready and happy return of affection and confidence 
on the part of the lady. His plan was to pass his 
examination at Cambridge, and then to come back 
immediately. 

It was a cold and rainy night when he took his 
departure, and the poor fellow was in wretched 
spirits. All the folly — ^so to call it — of his strange 
adventure stared him in the face : all the chances 
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of fortune ; all the opposition he was sure to meet 
with ; all the doubts and fears, in short, of a lover's 
mind, crowded round him, and formed the compa- 
nions of his solitary journey. Nor could his cooler 
friends help thinking, as the carriage drove away, 
that the whole was a mere romance ; and, like an 
unhappy fairy tale, must prove an unsubstantial, 
painful dream. A few weeks' residence in England, 
thought they, will cure the poor youth of this ano- 
malous attachment, and break off a connexion so 
little conformable to English habits and sober views 
of prudence, especially in the case of a clergyman. 
All these speculations, however, were dissipated 
by Bertrand's reappearance at Frankfort one fine 
day, true to his appointment. Whilst in England, 
he had been ordained by the Bishop of London ; and 
it was arranged that in three weeks he should pro- 
ceed to India to officiate as chaplain at the same 
station with his father. Thus he had but little time 
to pass with the poor devoted girl, who having given 
away her whole heart, looked with a sort of despair 
to being left alolie in the wide world* Bertrand, 
on his side, had no small struggle to make between 
bis inclinations and his sense of duty. But he acted 
with great firmness and honour ; and his merit is the 
greater from his being what is called his own master. 
For the rest, he was sufficiently in love to commit 

u 
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almost any rash act, so far as concerned himself ; bat 
he justly considered it incumbent upon him to dis- 
close his secret to his father and mother, and in good 
faith, and by legitimate means, to obtain, if possible, 
their hearty consent to his marriage. To give him 
any chance of accomplishing this primary duty, it 
appeared absolutely necessary that he should join his 
parents, and make his explanations in person. ^^ If, 
however," said he, to the despairing girl, " after 
fulfilling my duty as a good son, and having used 
my best endeavours to win their approbation of our 
union^ I find that I cannot succeed, I shall still act 
up to the sacred engagements I have contracted 
here, and not fail to return to Europe to make you 
my wife, be the consequences what they may." 

The poor young woman considered the voyage to 
India a journey to the next world, or thereabouts ; 
for her own circumscribed notions of distance reached 
little farther than to Offenbach, or to Mayence, the 
Ultima Thule of her travels. She was accordingly 
wellnigh broken-hearted at the idea of being sepa- 
rated from her lover by the great ocean ; by the 
globe itself, indeed ; and she in all probability 
thought, in spite of her firm reliance on his honour, 
that he might find it impossible ever to return to 
her. Whatever were the fears that flitted through 
her mind, however, she gave them no expression ; 
still less did she seek to combat his sense of right, or 
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-to interfere with wfaat on the contrary she fally 
agreed with him in considering' his duty to his 
parents. 

She, too, had her severe sacrifices to make on the 
score of duty ; and she made them with a steadiness 
and vigour of character which, though they dis- 
tressed him at the moment, could not fail to establish 
her worth more firmly in his breast. 

He felt naturally a strong desire that she should 
forthwith quit the stage, and employed every ar- 
gument he could think of to induce her to agree 
to this. He also placed in her hands a letter of 
^credit to the full amount of her professional salary, 
in order that, on retiring from the theatre, she 
might not be deprived of the means of supporting 
her mother and several younger brothers and sisters. 
Her delicacy naturally shrunk from receiving any 
support from him previous to marriage ; and she 
replied, with an honourable pride, that having gone 
upon the stage from a conviction that it was right, 
she would not now shrink from doing her duty, 
while all the circumstances remained as before, with 
the exception of her own future prospects, and these 
were contingent. There could be nothing incon- 
sistent or unsuitable, still less disreputable, she 
wisely thought, in following industriously that course 
of life which, experience was just beginning to show 
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hetf afforded her tbe means of supporting her hi^ 
mily. To a mind so oonstituted, and a heart so 
engaged, the dangers of such a career were nothing 
at all, however severe the labours might prove, or 
however humiliating its conditions might sometimes 
appear to a generous disposition and refined taste, 
when contrasted with the almost boundless enjoy- 
ments of the life which fortune, she fondly whis^ 
pered, might still have in reserve to reward her 
perseverance and truth. 

In this temper they parted; and though the 
smart of such a separation was very bitter, it had 
not only no remorse and no misgivings to keep the 
wound open, but was soothed by the cheerful con- 
sciousness of rectitude, — a consciousness which, 
while it always lessens sorrow, generally serves, 
even in a greater ratio, to brighten hope. On the 
present occasion there was need of all such support, 
and the painful interval of more than two years' 
separation became an ordeal to their true love, 
which would have scattered a less well-founded 
passion to the winds and waves. It only deepened 
and confirmed theirs. 

Scarcely was Bertrand gone when all the world 
began to criticise his conduct in every possible 
w|iy ; and, singularly enough, the very honourable 
and judicious motive which had prompted him to 
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de£sr his marriage for the present was tortured into 
an a^ument against him in the eyes of the public. 
It was maintained that his desire to obtain his pa- 
rents' consent was a mere excuse, and all the worse 
for taking upon itself the pretext of a duty ; that 
he had all along been insincere ; and, in short, that 
the woman he had trifled with would never see him, 
or hear of him again. Much of this and many 
other things came to the poor girl's ears through 
the industrious kindness of her friends. She could 
not help being much distressed at what was so 
freely handed to her from every corner of the town; 
but she never gave way in the least, and only the 
more fondly cherished in silent confidence her deep« 
rooted conviction of her lover's honesty and since- 
rity throughout, and with every appearance of good 
reason she reckoned on his constancy, knowing how 
true she was herself* 

In process of time letters arrived, written during 
the voyage, from Madeira and elsewhere. These 
quieted the noise for a time ; but, by degrees, the 
first notions gained fresh ground with the chari- 
table multitude. As month after month elapsed, 
the good people of Frankfort, who are not very 
skilful in general geography, and may not well 
understand the nature of an Indian voyage, and the 
causes of delay in such correspondences, fancied 
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themselves quite secure in their belief that Bertrand 
was never serious when he made his proposals* 

He, however, wrote constantly, and much of all 
this gossip might no doubt have been put to rest 
had not a becoming dignity on the lady's part re- 
strained her from making known these communi- 
cations. 

After about a year and a half had passed in this 
way, a new and very distressing source of uneasi- 
ness beset the lady* Her mother's patience, which 
had been gradually becoming less and less as month 
after month rolled away, altogether left her ; and 
she began to reproach her daughter day and night 
with her folly in neglecting the solid advantages of 
a lucrative profession for the vain chimera of a hap- 
piness which, to all appearance, was never likely to 
be realized* All this the daughter could only sub- 
mit to in silent mortification ; but when urged to 
make use of the letter of credit left with her, she 
declared positively that she never would take any 
advantage of his generosity until she was his wedded 
wife. 

These expostulations, by being constantly reite- 
rated, produced a certain effect, though not exactly 
that which was aimed at. It was not unnatural 
also, that after two-and-twenty months had elapsed, 
occasional moments of despondency should occur ; 
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and all the more naturally, perhaps, as her own 
affections remained unchanged. In the midst of 
these harassing troubles, she received the import- 
ant intelligence that Bertrand's father and mother 
had at last consented to his marriage, though his 
letter held out no positive hopes of his obtaining im- 
mediate leave to come to Europe. 

This communication, and the renewed and ardent 
assurances of his attachment, enabled her to bear 
up under the many trials she had yet to go through. 
Her mother, however, who had lost all confidence, 
and who took onlya business-like and unpoetical view 
of the matter, never ceased importuning her daugh- 
ter to quit the narrow field of Frankfort, and seek 
to better her condition by trying to obtain an en- 
gagement on higher terms at some other theatre. 
It was very difficult for the poor girl to hold out 
against such arguments, when not only imsupported 
by friends, but actually persecuted by enemies. In 
the first place, she was exposed to the constant and 
unfeeling jeers of the people about her, and, in the 
next, to the tyranny of a certain powerful person- 
age, who, because she had rejected his repeated 
advances and bribes with the utmost scorn, chose, 
in revenge, to impede her professional advancement, 
and to annoy her in every possible way. The 
passive resignation with which she endured all this 
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at length gave way, and in a fit of despair alie 
yielded to her mother's representations and entrea- 
ties^ and threw up her moderate engagemelit at 
Frankfort. 

In the depth of winter, and after she had been 
for many weary months without receiving a line 
from Bertrand, she set out with her mother on a 
professional tour to Stutgardt, Munich, and Vienna. 
In spite of her being extremely low-spirited and 
disconsolate, and in the worst mood which could be 
imagined to contribute, night after night, to the 
amusement of the public, she produced everywhere 
a great impression. Her unaffected melancholy, 
her amiable and gentle manners, and her personal 
attractions, won for her everywhere many friends 
amongst persons of taste and understanding ; while 
her voice and other accomplishments received the 
applause of the multitude. But praise fell dead 
upon her ear, and the success which she met with 
contributed fully as much to wound her delicacy as 
to gratify her pride ; and though the mother re- 
joiced at these opening prospects, the girl herself 
wept in secret bitterness of spirit over her own po- 
pularity. In the midst of these applauses, she 
wrote constantly to her distant lover, and the bur- 
then of every page was, ** Come quickly, and fetch 
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me away ; I am heartily sick of this wretched kind 
of life/' 

Towards the end of spring it was known at Frank- 
fort that she had been engaged, on very advanta- 
geous terms, at one of the principal Theatres of 
Vienna; and what astonkhed and mortified those 
who were in the secret of her history, it appea;red 
that she had signed a contract for two years* It 
was the more surprising and provoking that she had 
been compelled to adopt this course by the impor- 
tunities of the people about her, as Bertrand had 
written in the autumn to say, that in the begin- 
ning of the year he hoped to obtain leave of ab- 
sence. As she had not since heard from him, she 
ought no doubt to have abided by the words of his 
last letter, and so she promised and resolved to do ; 
but it is one thing to resolve and promise to be 
prudent and cautious, and another to act in that 
spirit in the midst of doubts and di£5culties, and 
especially in the face of those considerations which 
take the name of duties, and are urged with ear- 
nestness by those to whom essentially our obedience 
is due. 

However this may be judged of by persons who 
have been exposed to such domestic influence—- to 
call it by its mildest term — our poor, worn-out he- 
roine at last gave way, and signed the contract which 
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J>QUD€l 6er for two years to a slavery of no small 
severity, as the issue will show. 

T^o days after she had taken tlus incautious 
Mtpt a letter was received from Bertrand himself, 
dated London, and addressed to his faithful friend at 
Frankfort. Of course it enclosed one for the lady he 
lioped almost immediately to call his wife, and he 
Ihstcacted his friend to put it into her own hands 
imniediately, for he took it for granted, poor fellow ! 
that she was still at Frankfort. 

It also appeared, that owing to some misappre-*^ 
hension of the proper forms, he had quitted India 
;without having received the regular official leave, 
#0 that, on his presenting himself at the Foreign 
Office, he was called upon to explain the reason of 
Imng absent from his post. This he found no 
difficulty in doing, so fiur as was necessary to excul- 
pate himself. Nevertheless, as his being absent 
was deemed quite irr^ular, he was peremptimly 
required to return forthwith in the very vessel 
mhkk bad brought him to Europe. 

Now, as this ship was to sail about the end of 
June, and it was already past the 20th of May» he 
had BO time to lose, even supposing that he had 
nothing but his marriage to get settled. To tender 
him eligible, however, for the appointment which 
had been sent out to him, but which had cro86e4 
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him on his way home, it was necessary that h^ 
should be back in England on the 10th of June, to 
be examined by the Bishop of London previous to 
his admission to priest's orders. So great was his 
haste, that he wrote to beg his friend to look out 
for any English clergyman who might be travelling 
through Frankfort, and, if possible, induce him to 
stay there a day or two, that the marriage ceremony 
might be performed at the British Mission. 

On the 27th of May, he arrived at Frankfort, 
and there learned with unspeakable dismay, that 
the lady was absent, at a distance, and a bond-ser- 
vant, as will be seen, to no very lenient task-masters* 
His disappointment and grief were excessive ; but 
there was no leisure for regrets, and time pressed 
hard upon him. Nothing, however, could be done 
till her answer came to his first letters from Lon- 
don on his arrival from India, and he was obliged to 
wait, in an agony of suspense, till the 3d of June 
before her reply reached him at Frankfort. 

Nor did the contents of the despatch serve mate- 
rially to lessen his distress ; on the contrary, they 
threw a fearful damp over the whole business. In 
words, breathing the deepest despair, she announced 
to her half-distracted lover that the manager was in- 
exorable, and would not hear of her leaving Vienna 
one hour before the expiration of the two years stipu- 
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]ated in the fatal contract. How to act, she said, Ae 
knew not; and bitter were tlie reproaches she 
heaped on herself for having been weak enough to 
sign the ill-fated bond, which chained her to as 
galling a servitude as ever broke the heart of any 
galley slave, 

" For mercy's sake I" she wrote, ** do not con- 
demn me, or suppose that in contracting these 
odious engagements I dreamed of breaking faith 
with you. My love and faith are the same, and 
must be so for ever, and I beseech you to come to 
Vienna without a moment's loss of time, to bring 
me away, for in truth I am beside myself, I have 
no one to advise — no one to act for me." 

We may conceive his state of mind on finding 
himself unable to comply with a request so urged. 
But it was quite impossible for him, without utter 
ruin to all his prospects, to fail in his appointment 
in England on the 10th. What was to be done ? It 
struck him and others, that, if an appUcation could 
be made to the British minister at Vienna, stating 
all the circumstances, and requesting him to inter- 
cede with the Austrian authorities, she might pos- 
sibly succeed in getting off. So firmly indeed was he 
persuaded that this plan would prove successful, that, 
when an obliging and kind official friend undertook to 
wnte to Vienna in the terms suggested, he became 
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comparatively tranquil, and started the next day for 
LondoDv He hoped, he said, to be back at Frank- 
fiMTt by the 18th, after his ordination — by which time 
he had no doubt the lady would have arrived, and 
if the inarriage could take place on the 19th or 
20th of June» there would still be time to r^ach 
Portsmouth by the SOth, on which day the Fairy 
Queen — the romantic and appropriate name of the 
good ship— -was to set sail for India. 

The promised letters were written to the autho- 
ijyties at Vienna, but before any answer had been 
received, Bertrand suddenly reappeared at Frankfort 
on the 14th, several days sooner than it had been cal- 
culated he could by possibility have returned. To 
his eager and breathless interrogatories, ^^ where is 
die? — ^where can I find her?" only the forlorn an- 
swer could be given that nothing was yet known. 

Under the influence of the cheerful views of his 
fiiends, and their confident hopes of all going right 
and in good time for his voyage, he became a little 
more composed, and related to them how it had been 
possible for him to return to Frankfort so much 
sooner than he had contemplated. 

It appeared that the Bishop of London, seeing 
bim much agitated, had begged to know the cause 
of his anxiety. Those who have the happiness of 
being personally acquainted with this no less amiable 
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than distinguished prelate, need not be told with what 
kindly interest he wonld listen to such a story. Nor 
will they be surprised at the prompt and business- 
like goodness of heart which induced him at once 
to suggest to the young man to defer his ordination 
until his arrival in India. One of the newly appoint- 
ed bbhops, he said, was to sail in a fortnight, and 
to him the necessary letters demissory should be 
given, empowering him to ordain our friend on his 
arrival. His Lordship may well have conceived that 
the young man's thoughts and feelbgs were at this 
moment rather too deeply fixed on the things of this 
earth for him to attend adequately to the calm and 
deliberate considerations connected with the solemn 
ceremony alluded to. The good Bishop did not say 
so, however, but having merely expressed the 
strongest interest in the eventual success of these 
romantic adventures, he begged the young man in- 
stantly to return to Frankfort, because he must insist 
upon his sailing at the end of the month, as had 
been ordered by the Foreign Office. 

I forgot to mention that Bcrtrand had lodged a 
couple of hundred pounds with the captain of the 
Fairy Queen as part of the passage money for him- 
self and his wife to India ; and he had requested the 
captain, of whom he had made a cordial friend on* 
his voyage homewards, to wait for him until the 
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fint week of July. To this the other consented;' 
for although it was some daEys later than he intended 
to sail, he, in common with every one who knew- 
the circumstances, took a sort of personal interest in- 
our hero's success. 

The 1st of July, however, was now fast approach- 
ing, and the poor fellow, half dead with anxiety, was 
obliged to wait at Frai^kfort till some answer came.' 
He did expect, indeed, that she for whom he watched- 
would arrive in person to set all to rights. The road 
leading from Vienna was his only haunt ; and every 
carriage that came that way partook of his scrutiny ; 
but all in vain. Love seemed to be wingless in this 
case; and as the post in Germany is but a poor 
representative of Cupid, it was not till the IStb, 
four weary days after Bertrand's arrival from Eng- 
land, that a letter reached him from Vienna. 

The lady of his love, it seemed, was in as bad a- 
predicament as ever was any captive damsel in a 
romance. Her position, she wrote, was almost 
hopeless ; for the manager was not only inexorable, 
and deaf to all her prayers and tears, but so appre- 
hensive that she would attempt to cut and run, that 
he applied to the authorities, and requested th^m 
to reAise her a passport, in the event of her apply-' 
iag for one. General orders were accordingly given 
to this effect f and two police officers being placed 
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night and day at the door of the house in whidt 
she and heir mother lodged, she was, to all intents 
and purposes^ a prisoner^ True to the proverb^ 
however, the pith of the lady's letter lay in the post- 
script, which set forth, in a few mysterious words^ 
that something was doing at that moment which 
might possibly end in her release^ but what this 
something was she purposely avoided explaining^ 
lest her letter might be tampered with* 

This communication naturally increased the em-* 
barrassments of our hero's desperate condition, and 
the grand question became, whether he ought him- 
self to start for Vienna, and endeavour to carry off 
his future wife, knight-errant fashion, vi et armi^^ 
or wait for two or three days longer, to learn the 
result of the British minister's interference, which 
he knew was in progress. It was urged upon him, 
and he could not deny the force of the reasoning, 
that he ought at all events to wait till the S3d, the 
return of post to the official application ; and there 
was a possibility that the lady might arrive at 
Frankfort by that time, in which case all minor 
difficulties would be at an end. 

In that event they could be married on the 24tb ; 
for a clergyman who happened to be passing 
consented to wait a few days, and held himself ready 
to clench the bolt which was at last to bind these 
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true hearts together. If this eaold be effected, they 
might still reach London by the 29th or dOth, and 
thus save their passage, by arriving at Portsmouth 
before the 1st of July. 

On the other hand it was pointed out to him, that 
even setting aside the possibility, or rather very great 
jNTobability of his passing the lady on the road (in 
which case his journey to Vienna would be worse 
than useless), he could not be back at Frankfort 
before the end of the month, and thus inevitably 
would be too late for the impatient Fairy Queen. 

The disadvantages attendant upon that contin- 
gency were not a few. In the first place, he would 
lose his deposited passage money; in the second, 
which was worse, he would incur the displeasure of 
the Foreign Office ; and in the third— ^-besides in some 
degree breaking faith with the generous Bishop of 
London — he would certainly fail to meet the Bishop 
of Madras, as had been arranged, and thus his ordi- 
nation could not take place. These formidable 
considerations, placed in their naked truth before 
him, Uke the technical explanations of a surgeon on 
the necessity of an amputation, opened the poor 
patient's eyes to the precarious nature of his position, 
and with what fortitude he could muster he agreed 
to wait at Frankfort till the 23d of the month. 

But when the 23d arrived there arrived no lady i 
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and what was totally inexplicable, no letter ! Our 
hero, now grown quite desperate, broke away 
from all his reasonable friends, hired a carnage, 
and on that very evening started post for Vienna, 
with the pleasant prospect of being accompanied in 
his rattling vehicle by no better companions than 
his own harassing thoughts, for four days and four 
nights, before there was a possibility of his anxiety 
being relieved. 

Fortunately he had sufficient rationality left 
before he started to write a few lines to the captain 
of the ship, to state in what a wretched predicament 
he was placed, and to entreat him, if he possibly 
could, to wait a little longer. " If you cannot," 
added he, ^^ I must of course forfeit my passage 
money, put my character in hazard, at all events, for 
prudence and propriety ; and perhaps sacrifice all 
my prospects in life." 

Nothing was heard either of the lady or of the 
gentleman for eight days ; that is to say, until the 
1st of July, the very day on which, had things gone 
right, they ought to have been bounding over the 
waves on board the good ship Fairy Queen. 

In the evening of that eventful day, the lady and 
her mother arrived at Frankfort, in good health, 
but almost expiring with fatigue. She had seen, 
nothing and heard nothing of her lover, and immea* 
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suiable was her digappointment not to find him at 
Frankfort. 

It appeared that the ladies, having grown despe- 
rate at the barbarous and unjustifiable treatment of 
the manager of the theatre, to whom an ample coin- 
pensation had been ofiered, resolved to have recourse 
to stratagem ; and as there is a perseverance in the 
German character which, when stimulated by a gene- 
rous motive, overcomes every obstacle not absolutely 
insuperable, these two unassisted females managed to 
elude even the proverbial vigilance of the Austrian 
police, though fully on the alert I 

Having observed that a visitor of their landlord's 
was somewhat moved by witnessing their distress, 
they prevailed upon him to assist them in hiring a 
large cart, drawn by four oxen, which they ordered 
to be ready for them on the high-road at nine 
o'clock in the evening of the 24 th — just one day 
after poor Bertrand was posting along to their res- 
cue in the opposite direction. This cart belonged 
to a set of smugglers, who for a round sum of money 
consented to place it at the disposal of the ladies, 
or to convey them in it to the frontiers of Ba- 
varia. 

A little before nine o'clock, accordingly, the. 
ladies stepped out as if to take a walk in the Prater, 
a&d as they carried nothing with them but their 
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purses and parasols, no suspicion was excited, and 
they succeeded in mounting the waggon unobser* 
ved. Once there, they were speedily concealed 
under some straw which had been provided for the 
occasion ; and as a mattrass was placed at the bot- 
tom, and an awning drawn overhead, they were not 
very uncomfortably circumstanced* As the quick- 
est posting in Germany tried the patience of the 
most easy going travellers, we may figure to our- 
selves the agony of a young lady flying to join her 
lover in a broad-wheeled tvaggon, drawn by four 
oxen, and moving at a foot's pace ; and their misery 
must have been not a little augmented by knowing 
how readily they might have been overtaken should 
the secret of their mode of escape have leaked out. 
Nothing occurred, however, to disturb them till 
they came within a few hundred yards of the Bava- 
rian frontier, when, as they had no passports, they 
were filled with fears of being stopped by the gens 
d'armes* It then occurred to them that the best 
way to avoid exciting suspicion, as the waggon wtti 
sure to be searched, was to get out and walk at 
such a distance before as to imply no connexion 
between it and them. In this way, with their open 
prayer books in their hands, as though on a pilgrim- 
age, they passed the dreaded frontier — not, in- 
deed, unobserved, but unobstructed, for every one 
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inade way for the Holy Sisters, and all the men took 
off their hats out of respect, and little dreaming to 
whom they were paying such honours. 

By these devices and various other contrivances, 
and after travelling by the most heterogeneous con- 
veyances, and often on foot, for leagues together, 
they reached Frankfort on the eighth day from the 
time of their escape from Vienna. 

Strange to say, Bertrand arrived also at Frank- 
fort, on his return, on the very same evening, an 
hour before the ladies, after having travelled post 
eight days and eight nights, during which interval 
he had made just twice the journey they had gone, 
and it is certain he must once have met them, 
and once overtaken them. 

His surprise on reaching Vienna to find the birds 
flown was only equalled by his delight to know that 
they had escaped, and that they could not be tra- 
ced. He knew well enough the direction of their 
flight, and in that direction he at once turned his 
horses' heads, — waiting no longer in the capital 
than to strike a bargain with a set of wood-cutters, 
to give the iron-hearted manager of the theatre a 
sound cudgelling. 

The sequel of the story may be easily imagined. 
The course of true love had been well Macadamized 
by all this hammering, and ran smooth at last. A 
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couple of days for rest were deemed no more than 
enough, as all hopes of the ship having waited for 
them were gone. Unfortunately, too, the clergy- 
man who was to have married them had been obliged 
to leave Frankfort ; so they were compelled to pro- 
ceed to the Hague, where matrimony crowned with 
happiness the hero and heroine of so much truth, 
constancy, and perseverance. 

The mother, handsomely and permanently provi- 
ded for by her son-in-law, returned to her own 
country, while the young couple proceeded at once 
to London. There they learned, to their great joy, 
that the generous captain of the Fairy Queen had con- 
sented to defer his departure from day to day, in 
hopes of his young friend being able to make out 
his marriage. By dint of great exertion they ar- 
ranged all their business in one day, reached Ports- 
mouth in the course of the night, in good time to 
embark ; and set sail, with a ifui wind and joyous 
hearts, for the oilier side of the world. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

THE FESTIVITIES OF HAINFELD. 

Week rolled away after week at Hainfeld, and 
the longer we staid and the more we saw of the 
charming old Countess the less inclined we felt to 
brave the cold and discomfort of a winter's journey* 
And though the season proved uncommonly mild, 
we never felt sure how soon the frost and snow 
might set in and upset all our calculations. The 
Countess, who was always on the watch, took ad- 
vantage of these moments of doubt in our minds, and 
never ceased urging us to remain by her. As here- 
tofore, also, she laboured incessantly to amuse us, 
either by getting pleasant people to come to the 
house, or sending us to visit such of her neighbours 
as she thought would interest us. But after all, her 
own conversation furnished our highest enjoyment, 
and no portion of every happy day was so delight- 
ful to us all as that in which we took our regular 
turns by her bedside. 
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When the day came which we had last fixed for 
starting, — I think it was the 1st of December, — 
no one seemed inclined to take any notice of it, and 
of course least of all the Countess* And towards the 
close of the year we had, by a sort of mutual 
agreement, ceased to speak on the subject of our 
departure, and for the time we felt as if we had at 
last found a home after our many wanderings. 

The closing day of the year has extra claims upon 
my attention, as it is my birthday ; and I could say 
at Hainfeld, as I say now, that I do not wish to be 
one year or one day younger. I suppose, indeed, 
that the precise period at which people begin to 
regret being so old, varies with different individuals. 
I presume that regrets on the score of age will be 
most acute with those who, on looking back, see 
many opportunities wasted which they might have 
enjoyed in their season, but of which they can no 
longer taste when the years are gone in which alone, 
by the construction of our nature, these could have 
been relished. 

I am acquainted with many persons who try to 
anticipate these matters, and begin too soon with 
every thing ; but I know still more who are con- 
stantly a stage too late, who let the seasons of 
happiness slip past in discontent, and never learn 
how to profit by the present hour. 
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I cazmot say I have been troubled in this way ; 
for I have enjoyed, to the faU, each successive 
period of my life, as it has rolled over me ; and, 
just as I began to feel that I had had nearly enough 
of any one period, new circumstances, more or less 
fortunate and agreeable, began to start up, and to 
give me fresher, and, generally speaking, more 
lively interest in the coining period than in that 
which had just elapsed. As a middy, I was happy 
— as a lieutenant, happier — as a captain, happiest ! 
I remember thinking that the period from 1815 to 
1623, during which I commanded different ships of 
war, could not by any possibility be exceeded in 
enjoyment ; and yet I have found the dozen years 
which succeeded greatly happier, though in a very 
different way. It is upon this that the whole mat* 
ter turns. Different seasons of life, like cUfferent 
seasons of the year, require different dresses ; and 
if these be misplaced, there is no comfort. 

Were I asked to review my happy life, and to 
say what stage of it I enjoyed most, I think I 
should pitch upon that during which I passed my 
days in the scientific, literary, and political society 
of London, and my nights in dancing and flirting 
till sunrise, in the delicious paradise of Almacks, 
or the still more bewitching ball-rooms of Edin-* 

Y 
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burgh ! Perhaps next best was the quiet half-year 
spent in the Schloss Hainfeld. 

What the future is to produce is a secret in the 
keeping of that close old fellow, Time ; but I await 
the decision with cheerfulness and humble ccmfi^ 
dence, sure that whatever is sent will be for the best, 
be it what it may. 

The good old Countess, who, as I have men- 
tioned, lay in bed meditating how she could enter- 
tain us, contrived on the occasion of my birdiday 
to get up a Ktile ceremony after the fashion of Styria, 
to do me honour, as she was good enough to say. 
I felt much honoured accordingly; the cluldien 
were enchanted, and all the household were made 
very happy in a rustic way ; while the Countess, 
who superintended the whole in its minutest de- 
tails, and who, in spite of her griefs, was always 
cheerful, and often quite merry, enjoyed the festi- 
vities, so far as she could see them or hear of them, 
with all the ardour of a young person. 

On the 31st of December, accordingly, as soon 
as dinner was over, the master of the revels and 
chief manager, Joseph, announced to us that the cere* 
mony was now to commence ; and we were ushered 
in all form, through the bUliard-room, and the little 
parlour beyond it, into the library. In the middle 
was placed a semicircular range of chairs, the centre 
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OD« of which wa8 a huge, old, high-backed, gilt 
piece of furniture, on which I was desired to 6eat 
myself. The older members of my family took post 
on the right, the younger on the left, except the 
youngest of all, ageijd a year and a half, who sat on 
my knee ; such being considered the place and posi- 
tion in which the young Graf, as they called him, 
was least likely to make an uproar. 

In front, and a little on one side, were planted 
two rows of grim looking peasants, each six in 
number, and facing one another, so as to form an 
arenue for the procession, which soon entered. 
Those on the right hand, the hereditary game- 
keepers of the estate, carried ancient and curious 
fowling-pieces on their right shoulders. The party 
facing them, who bore the title of foresters, grasped 
the appropriate wood-axe in their hands ; and, more- 
over, each of the twelve bore a blazing torch, which, 
being the only lights in the room, shed a flaring but 
imperfect lustre, orer the dark oak pannels and long 
lines of ven€fra:ble volumes of the old castle library. 

Presently a flourish of trumpets was heard from 
the remote apartments of the suite, which was soon 
followed by the measured tread of fifty rough-shod 
feet, trampling like so many horses' hoofs over the 
bare wooden floors, whose naked beauties had never 
been hid by a carpet since the mansion was founded 
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by the great-great-grandfiBtther of the last of the 
Purgstalls. 

At the head of the procesdon came the Ver- 
walter, or, as we should call him in England, the 
bailiff, or land^steiward. In his hand he carried a 
roll of papers, as an emblem of his office. He was 
followed by all the different members of the house- 
hold and of the home-farm, each one bearing, in 
like manner, some symbol of his specific employ- 
ment. 

On reaching the table which stood before us, the 
Verwalter addressed me in the following speech, 
which I give, together with my answer, first in the 
original German, for the advantage of the learned 
who are curious in such matters, and then in the 
English translation, for the benefit of the unlearned 
few who may happen to read these pages. The 
Verwalter spoke his speech boldly out ; but I took 
the precaution of reading mine ^^ en Prince ; " and 
I must not conceal the fact of its having been, like 
other great men's speeches, written for me by my 
ministers. Unlike kings, however, in such cases, I 
got full credit with my audience not only for the 
thoughts — ^which really were mine-^but for the bor- 
rowed language in which they were clothed. 

The Verwalter's oration was as follows 2-^ 

^< Zur Feier des Tages, an welchem ein so welt^ 
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beriihinter Mann geboren ward, werden wir von 
der hohen Frau Eigenthiimerinn dieses Schlosses 
gesendet, auch von unserer Seite das Unserige 
beizatragen. 

" Erlauben Sie uns daher, Ihnen bei dieser fest- 
lichen Gelegenheit in ihrem Namen, und im Na- 
men der ganzen Gegend unsere Huldigung und 
unsere besten Wunsche darzubringen ; und wenn 
einst Ihr Beruf Sie wieder in weit entfemte Lander 
dahin fiibrt, so nehmen Sie die Versicherung mit, 
dass Sie unser Andenken an Ihre Gegenwart und 
unsere Verehrung uberall hinbegleiten wird." 

To which I was graciously pleased to answer in 
the following words : — 
*^ Herr Verwalter ! 

^* Ich bin hochst erfreut tiber die gutigen 
Wunsche meiner ausgezeichneten Freundin, der 
Grafinn von Purgstall, vorziiglich, da sie mir yon 
einem so wissenschaftlichen Mann dargebracht 
werden. 

" Obschon die verehrte Frau Grafinn leider 
durch Krankheit verhindert wird, dieses Fest durch 
ihre Gegenwart zu verherrlichen, so ist der Eifer 
und die Aufmerksamkeit ihrer Untergebenen fiir 
uns so g^oss, dass man uns nicht besser behandeln 
konnte, waren wir selbst die Herren dieses 
Schlosses. 
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" Die Erinnening an unsem Aufenthalt in Hain- 
feld wird uns liberall hinbegleiten, und mit Dank- 
barkeit erfuUen. 

" Ich bitte Sie, diese meine Gesinnungen dem 
ganzen Hausgesinde mitzutheilen." 

These speeches, done into English, are as follows : 
— The Verwalter said to me, 

" The honoured mistress of this castle has com- 
missioned us to celebrate the anniversary of the day 
on which a man so renowned all over the world was 
bom. We are assembled herein person to contri- 
bute as far as we can to fulfil this object. 

" Allow us, upon this festal occasion, in the 
name of our mistress, and in that of the whole 
neighbourhood, to offer ybu our homage, our best 
wishes, and our assurances that, when you shall 
again be called to distant lands, you will bear with 
you every where our remembrance of your presence 
amongst us, and our grateful sense of the honour 
you have done us." 

To which I replied : — 
" Mr BwliffI 

" I am highly gratified by the good wishes of my 
much honoured friend the Countess Purgstall, more 
particularly as they are communicated to me by s© 
learned a personage. 
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*^ Although, alas ! our most estimable Countess 
is prevented by ilhiess from honouring this festival 
by her presence, so great have been the zeal and the 
attentions of all her people to us, that, had we been 
masters of the castle, we could not have been treated 
with more distinction. 

** Wherever we may go we shall ever retain the 
most pleasing recollection of our visit to Hainfeld ; 
and I beg. Sir, you will make oiu* most grateful ac- 
knowledgments known to the whole household." 

As soon as these speeches were over, all the 
Countess's establishment passed round the library 
in pairs in^ review before us. Each couple carried 
something to indicate the department to which they 
belonged. The washerwomen carried a tub a-piece 
as white as snow — the woodmen a shining hatchet — 
the gardeners bore a handsome vase in which a laurel 
grew — this they placed on the table before me. The 
cooks in like manner carried a huge cake, and the 
Verwalterin, or Madame Bailiff, presented my 
little son with a bunch of grapes almost as big as 
himself. The maids twirled their brooms< — the 
coachmen flourished their whips — and the swarthy 
blacksmiths of the castle handled their sledge-ham- 
mers as if they had been models in paper — while the 
masons brought up the rear, trowels in band. 
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The following is a list of the persons forming the 
Countess's establishment : — 

PERSONEN 

WELCHE DEN EiNZUG AM 31 DeCBMBBR 1834 

IN Hainfbld Bildetbh. 

Alois Perger, Verwalter. Carl Stembauaer,Beamtor. 

(Landsteward.) (His Seeretarj.) 

Joseph Tramer, Richter von Leitersdorf. Franx Auner, Richter yob 

(Magistrate of Leitersdorf.) Gneibing. 

(Magistrate of the Villags 
of Gneibing. ) 
Heinrieh Falk, Geriehtsdiener. 
(Constable.) 
Pepi Bossi, Kamerjungfer. Marie Perger, Verwalterin. 

(Femme de Chambre to the (The Land8teivard*s 

Countess.) Wife and House- 

keeper. ) 
Marie Stabert, Kochin. Nanette Posh, Lehrmadehen. 

(Cook.) (Cook's Apprentice.) 

}Stubeiimadcben. C . 
(Under Housemaids) 1 

}(^»hTom.n.) {wamBergholA 

iMayerhof Magde, 
(Assistants.) 
Gartner, (Garden- 
ers.) 



Marie Stodt. 

Juliana Knota. 

Marie Ernst, 
Constantia Frita. 

JoMi^KU. 



Anton Pamer, Scbafer. (Shepherd.) 



Babette Dicher. 



{Constantia Tramer. 
Marie Kershberger. 

-j Johan Nuss. 



Valentin Laufer. 



Joseph Tramer, 

Joseph Meixnen. 
Joseph Amshl. 
Franz Storier. 
Michl. Greiner,Schmid 
(SmitL) 
Lorens Zach, 



iKutscher. (Coach< 
men.) 
Hausknechte. 
(House Servanta. ) 

f Majerknechte. 
f (Farm Servants.) 



' Anton Fink. 
. Michel Maurer. 



i Johan Mullner. 
•< Mathias Stess. 
( Jacob Baumkircher. 
Michl Brenn. Zimmer- 
mann. (Carpenter.) 
Maurer. (Masons.) Augustin Lofter. 



The Butler " Joseph" does not appear in the 
above list, as he was far too great a man to join such 
a train ; while, on the other hand, his rank is much 
below that of the Verwalter. He escaped from the 
dilemma by acting as Master of the Ceremonies. 
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I need not add that the evening wound up 
with a dance and a supper, which made the old 
castle shake to its foundations with long forgotten 
gaiety. For until our coming, during nearly twenty 
dreary years, though there had been frequent guests 
within its walls, there had been no merriment since 
the fatal day when the poor Countess's son, her only 
child, and the last of his race, expired in her arms, 
and left her the desolate mistress of the vacant halls 
and innumerable apartments of Hainfeld, once the 
rallying point for mirth to all the country round. 

It was in vain that we laughed and danced or 
tried to be merry. The sad absence of our venerable 
and excellent friend cast a blank upon every thing, 
and it was really more to gratify her than ourselves 
that we engaged in such amusements. The cere- 
mony just described indeed was entirely her order- 
ing ; yet she never rested, or could believe that we 
were happy, unless we took more active steps to 
show our contentment. To please her, therefore, 
some friends who lived near us, and who had con- 
sented to pass Christmas and the New Year at the 
Castle, aided by our children's governess, a German 
lady, and by the children themselves, put a play 
of Kotzebue's in preparation. Nothing was thought 
of for some weeks but rehearsals, dresses, and de- 
corations, and a stranger coming in would scarcely- 
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have believed that he was in what the Countess 
called a house of mourning. *^ Der Educationsrath" 
was accordingly to have been acted on the last day 
of the year, after the procession of the household, 
and in their presence. The little piece above men- 
tioned was chosen for our private theatricals, because 
it included no more characters than our party had 
strength for, and, being in one act, was so short 
that it put no one to any grave or great exertion, 
and promised to keep none of us out of bed beyond 
the sober hours which we had established in our 
peaceful castle. My eldest daughter, then about 
nine years old, was to take one of the principal cha- 
racters, and the youngest, who was about five and a 
half, was to speak the prologue. 

The whole thing was put in motion by the 
Countess to amuse the children more than the grown- 
up folks. But when the day approached, the eldest 
child took a stiff neck, and it was deemed impossible 
to proceed with a play of which the principal per- 
former must have her head on one shoulder. The 
Countess was in despair at this contretemps^ and one 
nught have imagined her some disappointed young 
lady, so grievously did she lament over the inter- 
ruption, for such only she determined it should be. 
With her usual tone of authority she insisted upon all 
her friends remaining in the castle till the actors were 
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ready, and as they were nothing loath, oar society 
held together, and in due season we had our play. 
The prologue was spoken with excellent emphasis and 
pertinent gesture — so quickly do children pick up a 
language when living amongst people who speak it 
constantly. The eldest girl went through her part 
in the play as if, instead of having applied to Ger- 
man only a few months, she had been bred and 
bom behind the scenes of the Theatre-imperial at 
Vienna ! The other characters were admirably sus- 
tained, and the whole thing went off with great and 
deserved applause. Every member of the household 
was present, and as many of the peasants as the 
room could hold were squeezed in. Their delight 
of course was extreme ; but not a mortal there, either 
of actors or audience, seemed to enjoy the fun half 
so much as the poor, old, bed-ridden Countess, to 
whom a report of what was passing was made every 
quarter of an hour by some one of the party. At 
all stages of these festivities she mixed in every 
thing, gave her best advice, or issued her com- 
mands, even to the smallest details. Such indeed 
was the sort of juvenile excitement of her spirits, 
that we were really glad when these gaieties were 
at an end, for we almost feared she would work 
herself into a worse fever than she already pretty 
constantly had, in her intense anxiety to make us 
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all SO happy that any thoughts of leaving Hainfeld 
should be banished from our heads. This being, as 
I have already mentioned more than once, the grand 
object of what she called ^^ the small remainder of 
her wretched existence in this solitary world.*' 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

A CHAPTER OF ACCIDENTS. 

A LONO while ago, when I was preparing for a 
voyage to China, I asked an old gentleman, well 
acquainted with those countries, to give me some 
hints for my guidance amongst a people so different 
in manners from those I had been accustomed to. 
The old boy, who seldom said any thing without 
a spice of sarcasm, reflected a moment, and then 
replied — ^ 

" Whenever you kill a Chinese, throw him as 
quietly and quickly as you can into the river 1" . 

The satire here was directed against the absurd 
laws of China, which hold the person who is found 
nearest to a dead body responsible for the death. 
The effect of this is to drive away all assistance 
from a person who either is or may be thought to 
be dying — in short, to deprive him of help exactly, 
at the time when it might be most useful to him^ 
or when, if it could not be useful in saving his life, 
it might soothe and cheer his last moments. We 
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laugh at the perverse folly of the Chinese, but in 
civilized Europe it is sometimes not much better. 
At Naples, for instance, a similar law prevails with 
that in the Celestial Empire ; and I remember hear- 
ing of an English lady, who was driving in her open 
carriage in the most public street of Naples, when 
the coachman was seized with a fit and fell back 
into the carriage ; the people stopped the horses, 
but as not a Neapolitan would come to the lady's 
assistance, the man might have died of suffocation 
from the position he was in, had not an English 
gentleman, who happened to be passing, rescued 
him from his awkward predicament. The coachman 
recovered, and nothing was said ; but had he died 
on the spot, the gentleman would have been '^ had- 
up" as a culprit at the police oflSce, just as if he 
had been in Canton I 

A prudent man, therefore, when travelling in 
foreign parts, of which he does not well know the 
laws and customs, will do well either to put his 
humanity in his pocket, or be very careful how he 
pulls it out. The safest plan, no doubt, is to follow 
the example of the priest and the Levite, and pass 
on the other side of the way. But this will not 
always do, for external and internal reasons which 
need not be stated, and travellers, as well as those 
who remain at home, are sometimes obliged to stop 
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and act on occasions when their indolence or their 
fears might prompt t hem to pass on as smartly as 



I was taking my usual constitutional walk one 
day at Hainfeld, on the high-road between the 
castle and the village of Feldbach, when I saw two 
women with dishevelled locks and wild gestures 
running towards me. On nearing them I heard 
their cries for assistance, and learned that a wretched 
man, whose waggon (as all carriages are called in 
that country) had been overturned, was lying under 
it, and was either dead or dying. 

On reaching the spot I found, sure enough, the 
poor knecht, as they called him, lying on his face, 
with his arms stretched out, his head down-hill, and 
his legs underneath the inverted vehicle. Although 
it was only one of those light travelling carts with 
a gig seat fixed in it which we see every where, 
it was too heavy for me to remove altogether. As 
the man appeared to be dying, however, I prevailed 
on the women to assist me in moving the cart a 
Uttle, and we succeeded at length in getting the 
left leg free. The other we could by no means 
disengage for a long time, and I despatched one of 
the women to a house not far off to beg for more 
masculine aid in our difficulty. I at last got out 
the other leg, and was glad to find it not broken. 
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My next care was to turn the knecht on his back^ 
and then I saw to my horror that his face was as 
black as my boot — ^his eyes closed, and his mouth 
fiill of blood. He lay gasping for breath, each 
inspiration being accompanied by a whistling sound 
between a cry and a groan. I could just feel his 
pulse, and in doing so I found his arm as cold as 
ice. It seemed evident to me that he was dying. 

My first operation was to slew him round, as we 
say at sea, so as to bring his head up hill, for the 
cart had fallen over a bank formed by the sloping 
side of the road raised above the fiat alluvial plaiti 
of the Raab-^ThaL I was glad to see the poor 
knecht's face become less black in the course of a 
minute or two, but as he was manifestly at any rate 
not long for this world, I began to think that I ought 
at all hazards to take some steps for bleeding him, 
the only chance for his life. I proceeded, therefore, 
to pull off his jacket, intending to tie up his arm 
with my handkerchief, and to open one of his veins 
with my pen-knife. I did bethink me, I must own, 
of the scrape I was likely to get into if I should 
fail, and be found by the boorish natives with a knife 
in my hand over the dead body of one of their 
countrymen 1 Just, however, as I had formed the 
resolution to make the necessary incision as well as 
I could, I espied a gentleman on horseback canter* 
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ing past, and I thought I might as well hold a con- 
sultation before performing my first operation. 

The stranger drew up his horse, gave the bridle 
to one of the women who stood wringing her hands 
by the side of the dying man, and, before I had 
time to say a word, cast off his hussar's cloak, drew 
from his pocket a strip of lin^i, bound up the man's 
arm, whipped a lancet out of his pocket, and opened 
a vein, in one-fifth part of the time it has taken me 
to relate the matter I 

I was well content to be deprived of the honour 
of performing a surgical operation, and to act as 
. assistant rather than principal, especially as I soon 
recognised in the stranger the surgeon of the cavalry 
regiment quartered at Feldbach, who, by strange 
good luck, had been called to visit a patient in the 
neighbourhood. 

At first the blood refused to flow, and it was clear 
the doctor thought all was over with the poor knecht. 
Presently, however, on relaxing the bandage a 
little, and dashing handfiills of cold water repeatedly 
in his face, the blood began to stream, and his 
patient showed signs of life. Along with these, 
indeed, he soon gave convincing symptoms of being 
very tipsy — a circumstance which explained the 
mystery of his overturn. 

By this time plenty of men had come up— the 
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waggon was righted — the knecht's arm dressed — 
and no bones being broken, he was once more de- 
posited in his vehicle, and driven home by the land- 
lord of a public-house hard by. The doctor mounted 
his horse and galloped off, and I remained to reap 
the honours of the field, having got credit with the 
peasants for saving their companion's life — a credit 
which, in spite of all disclaimers, I most undeser- 
vedly retained amongst them during the remainder of 
the winter. 

It has long been a disputed question amongst 
naval men what it would be the duty of an officer 
in command of a ship to do, in the event of a man 
falling overboard, while in chase of an enemy's 
vessel of equal or superior force. Like many ques- 
tions, this one, now that it is settled, surprises us 
how any doubt could ever have arisen respecting it. 
But although there can be no doubt that, as in the 
nautical case, humanity must sometimes give way 
to a sterner duty, it may often prove doubtful on 
shore, how far we are called upon to turn out of our 
way to help, or attempt to help those, who have no 
claims upon our time, our attention, or our pockets. 
The story of the Styrian knecht of the black face 
brings another to my recollection, in which the pros 
and cons of this question were practically brought 
into play, pretty much after the style of the parable. 
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On the 27th of June, towards the end of a little 
tour I had been making with my wife in the south 
of England, in the summer of 1831, the carriage 
passed over Shooter's Hill. As we drove down the 
London side of the steep, we overtook a waggon, &r 
rather a van, heavily laden with furniture, proceed- 
ing in a most irregular course, and at far too great 
a rate, with none of its wheels locked. The weight 
was evidently too much for the horses, which, besides, 
were sadly misdirected by two men, who appeared at 
a loss what to do, and who were clearly not sober. 

As we passed, I heard a loud shriek or shout, and 
on looking out of the carriage window, I saw one 
of the men lying flat on his face on the road, bawl- 
ing lustily, and moving his legs up and down. 
He seemed to me to be raving in a fit of drunken- 
ness ; but my servant, seeing me put my head out, 
declared that after the man fell, the wheel, he thought, 
had passed over his arm. 

I ought, of course, instantly to have stopped to 
have ascertained what was the extent of the injury, 
if any. But, in the first place, I thought that the 
man was merely drunk; for I readily disbelieved 
the servant's account, from not wishing it to be true. 
I also, and more reasonably, wished to save my com- 
panion, who was in delicate health, from a scene of 
pain and misery ; and lastly, I confess, I did not 
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much fancy the notion of having a drunken carter 
with a broken arm thrown on my care. Had it been 
my own carriage wheel which had done the mischief, 
or had we in any way, however remote, contributed 
to the accident, there could have been no doubt 
whatever ; but as we were quite guUtless, I let the 
boy drive on. I satisfied myself, that as the man was 
amongst his own class, he would be well looked 
after, that my interference would do no good — ^in 
short — in short — ^like the two travellers in the in- 
imitable parable already alluded to — and which, in 
its practical acceptation, has done such an infinity of 
good in the world — I passed on, leaving the wounded 
man half dead, or whole dead, for aught I knew ! 

After driving about a quarter of a mile along the 
road, I began to say to myself, " This is not alto- 
gether the right thing ; — ^is this like the good Sama-* 
ritan?" 

And the word Samaritan, though I had given it 
no audible expression, kept ringing in my ears, as 
we trotted away from the scene, which no true 
Samaritan would have left. After proceeding for 
some distance, say a couple of miles, I became so 
worried and unhappy that I could not sit still, and 
I felt sure that the remembrance of the poor wretch, 
lying on his face in the dust, would never leave my 
mind, I resolved never again to pass such an ob* 
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ject of distress. But I found that this resolution 
went no way to dissipate the remorse which was 
fast accumulating in my thoughts, and which, dashed 
with its portion of shame for my want of decision 
as well as of humanity, was disturbing my peace of 
mind at a great rate. 

" What is to be done ?" I asked myself impa- 
tiently, for I had wrought myself into a fever. This 
question, properly asked, was easily answered, — ^to 
go back again, surely. " But in what way go 
back?" To drive two three miles over the same 
road again, merely to ascertain the fact of the man 
being severely and dangerously wounded, might 
have answered no good purpose. And while I was 
puzzling and puzzling what to do, or rather how to 
do it, we came in sight of the Green Man at Black- 
heath; and it instantly occurred to me that the 
people of this great inn must be quite familiar with 
such accidents, and of course that they would be 
able to put me in the way of assistance. In an- 
swer to my question whether any surgeon lived 
thereabouts, the waiter said, " Oh yes, sir, there 
is the door of Mr Gemsee's house, an excellent 
surgeon." Off I ran, and was enchanted to find 
him at home, and quite willing to accompany me to 
the scene of action ; so that in less than two minutes 
the doctor and I were in a full swing trot back again. 
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I could detect, at the distance of more than half 
a mile, a crowd on one side of the road, close to a 
welUoaded van, which, on a nearer approach, I re- 
cognised as the fatal cause of the mischief. We 
quickened our pace, under the smack of the driver's 
whip, who took much interest in the whole affair. 

A melancholy scene of pain, anxiety, and confu- 
sion, presented itself to our eyes, as we separated 
the crowd to the right and left, and made our way 
to the centre. The wounded man, all covered with 
blood and dust, and as pale, wellnigh, as a dead 
person, was supported on a chair in front of a neat 
little cottage, the flowers and shrubs before which 
had been all crushed down by the bystanders. Two 
women, the only persons in the group who appeared 
to have their senses about them, held the poor feU 
low's arm and his head, and bathed his temples with 
cold water. All the rest, about twenty in number, 
were speaking at once, each one suggesting some- 
thing, but no one acting, or knowing how to act. 
A surgeon had been sent to, they said, but he was 
not at home, and what was nezt to be done no mor- 
tal could decide. The man's companion was drunk, 
noisy, and worse than useless, and the help with 
which the rest of the party were encumbering thfi 
sufferer only added to his distress. 

I at once took command of the ground under the 
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doctor, insisted upon silence, and brushed away 
the crowd, to let the wounded man have room to 
breathe. The surgeon called for a pair of scissors, 
and slitting the coat and shirt from the wrist up- 
wards, exposed the whole arm in a moment — a dread- 
ful sight ! 

The wheel had passed over the limb, nearly 
midway between the elbow and the shoulder, crush- 
ing the bone in such a manner as to produce what is 
called a compound fracture of the worst kind. The 
doctor and I exchanged nods of perfect under* 
standing upon the point that this was not a case for 
field practice, and that our patient must be con- 
veyed to the nearest hospital. 

" What is to be done, however," I asked, " in 
the first place ? " 

" We can do nothing," said the surgeon, " but 
strap the arm across the breast, and convey the 
poor fellow in a chaise to Guy's Hospital in the 
Borough." 

" Very well," I cried, " is there a chaise to be 
hired here, or shall I take him in my carriage ? " 

" Oh," cried out one of the crowd, ** I have a 
chaise and pair on the hill here, all ready, and if 
you choose to order it, you shall have it in five 
minutes." 

In less than that time, and before the surgeon, 
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with infinite care, and no small skill, had gathered 
together the shattered limb, and bound it gently 
over the man's breast, the chaise stood before the 
cottage-door. Our patient being seated, the doctor 
prepared to take his place beside him, assuring me, 
that he would not lose sight of him till he was 
comfortably lodged, and placed under proper hands. 
Before we parted, however, I wished to give him a 
fee for his professional services ; but this he posi- 
tively refused, and begged that, as I was to pay for 
the postchaise, he might be allowed to contribute 
his share in the shape of attendance. 

As the chaise drove softly away, I turned to the 
rich-looking owner of the vehicle, and asked what I 
was in his debt. ^^ So much for the horses, and 
so much for the tolls, sir." 

" What I " I said, ^^ will you not, on such an 
occasion, contribute something? The doctor would 
take nothing, you observed ; I think you might go 
the length of sixpence for the tolls." 

" No, sir, no ; I'll thank you to pay me for the 
gates. I have a right to that, and I'll have my 
right." 

I next turned to the women, who had taken 
more trouble than all of us put together; but,, 
though they were evidently very poor, they would 
at first accept nothing; and it was only by my 
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representing to them that their clothes, which the 
poor fellow's wound had stained, would cost a good 
deal to put to rights, that I prevailed on them to 
receive half-a-crown a-piece. 

At all events, the lower classes, said I to myself, 
are more disinterested than the class just above 
them ; but I had scarcely spoken when the crowd 
shoved a man forward. 

" What do you want ? " I asked. 

** I ran up the hill for the chaise, sir." 

" So then," I observed, " you won't even run a 
couple of hundred yards to assist a brother work- 
man, who has broken his arm, unless you are paid 
for your trouble — eh ? " 

" You told me to go up the hill, and I went,'* 
was the dogged reply ; so I had another sixpence 
to fork out. 

On returning to the Green Man, it was necessary 
to water the horses, which had now gone three times 
over the ground between Shooter's hill and the inri. 
During this detention the postilion entertained the 
assembled household, waiters, house-maids, boots, 
and hostlers, with a full, true, and particular account 
of the carter's shattered arm. I motioned to the head 
waiter to give the narrator a glass of beer, and 
mechanically pinched a final sixpence between my 
finger and thumb to pay for the generous draught. 
2a 
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But the magnanimous domestic only waved his 
glass-cloth, and declined the payment. The beer, 
to be sure, was from his master's tap ; but I thanked 
him with sincerity ; for even the shadow of disin- 
terestedness pleases us, when we are in a humour to ' 
be pleased. 

Mr Gemsee, the humane and liberal surgeon 
who accompanied the wounded man to the hospital, 
promised to write me a note of his proceedings ; and 
accordingly, a day or two afterwards, he sent me 
the following account : — 

" Blackheath Hill^ July 2, 1881. 
" Dear Sir, 

** I HAVE the pleasure to inform 
you, that I saw the unfortunate young man safely 
to Guy's Hospital, and committed him to the care 
of my friend Mr Sampson Cavey, who is a dresser 
under Mr Bransby Cooper. I went directly to Mr 
Galloway, the assistant-surgeon, but he was from 
home. Upon my return to the hospital, I found 
Mr Cavey had written a note to Mr Cooper, who 
would come immediately. I went to see the poor 
fellow yesterday, and am happy to say he is doing 
as well as can be expected, and they hope to save 
the arm. 

" I am, your most obedient servant, 
(Signed) « C. Gemsbb." 
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I had it not in my power to visit Guy's Hospital 
for some days ; but when I did, I could scarcely 
recognise in the pale and subdued countenance of 
the well-tended patient, the noisy, exdted, and half* 
demolished waggoner of Shooter's hill. He neither 
knew me, nor recollected any of the circumstances ; 
and when I began to relate them, supposing nothing 
could be so interesting, he looked me impatiently in 
the face, turned his head round, and begged in a 
peevish voice, to be left alone. As he was in admira- 
ble hands, and in no need of any further assistance 
from me, I took no more charge of him. When, 
however, the other day, I came to write down these 
notes of the adventure, I felt some curiosity to know 
what had become of my friend ; whether he had lived 
or died, and especially whether or not his arm haid 
been saved. I thought the best way to find out was 
to write to the secretary of Guy's Hospital, from 
whom, by return of post, I received the following 
statement : — 

•« Guy's Hospital, 24ih Feb. 1836. 
" Sir, 

" In reply to your enquiries respect- 
ing William Skudder, I find by the books that he 
came here the 27th June, 1831, with a badly frac- 
tured aim, and went out of the hospital on the 29th 
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January, 1832. And on the 19th February follow- 
ing he returned, having broken his arm again, and 
left us, 2l8t May, 1832, since which we know no- 
thing about him. 

" Yours very fiadthfully, 
(Signed) "Jambs Browell." 

I insert the above communication, chiefly to show 
the accuracy with which the details of these admi-i 
rable public institutions are managed and recorded. 
May we not reasonably trace the origin, as well as 
the voluntary and ample support, of these truly 
charitable asylums, in a great measure to the beau^ 
tiful and instructive parable above alluded to ? 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 



THB ALARM. 



Shortly after the festivities of Christmas and 
the New Year, which the good old Countess had got 
up for our amusement, she came to see, much to 
our satisfaction, that we really preferred the quiet life 
of her ancient castle, with only herself and our chil* 
dren as company. There happened, indeed, to be 
several little girls in the castle, orphan daughters of 
former dependents on the Countess, who proved of 
infinite use to our children in learning German. 
Almost every evening these young folks got up 
some piece of their own invention ; some scene from 
Kotzebue's farces ; or, what was a thousand times 
more farcical, a tragedy. For example, we were one 
night indulged with Schiller's play of William Tell, 
a piece in which there are upwards of forty charac- 
ters ; but our bold theatricals undertook this splendid 
tragedy with only four actors ! 

The poor Countess lay in her bed and laughed at 
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the account of these proceedings, and more than 
ever encouraged us to sit with her, and read or chat 
by her bedside ; and we saw, or thought we saw, 
that she was gradually gaining strength ; and though 
it was obvious to every eye that she never could 
hope to be any thing but a confirmed invalid, we 
had strong reason to believe that the periodical 
accession of illness which beset her every winter was 
for this season gone past. Under this impression, 
as January gradually slipped away on our happy re- 
tirement, and February began to advance, we 
considered it right to bethink us once more of our 
journey, albeit we were not very anxious to move, 
and we saw that any such proposition might half or 
wholly put an end to our generous hostess. 

We could not remain in Hainfeld Castle for the rest 
of our lives, however ; and, all things considered, we 
believed it right to take our departure while the Count- 
ess was in tolerable health. But in order not to give 
her more pain than was absolutely necessary, we car- 
ried on our preparations quite quietly ; we also settled 
it with ourselves that a certain day should at all events 
form our latest for remaining ; but in order to ease 
off matters, we agreed to name an earlier day, and 
if sorely pressed, as we knew we should be, to relax 
accordingly. Thus we considered it well to fix 
the 15th of March as our nominal day : but that we 
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might be prevailed upon to stay till the 23d9 or even 
a day or two later. 

It was accordingly arranged that I should break 
the fatal subject to the Countess on the morning of 
the 1st of March, or as soon afterwards as I might 
find a good opportunity. I felt, indeed, as if I were 
about to attempt the good old lady's life, and could 
scarcely screw my courage to the sticking point, 
and at one blow destroy the sole happiness, as she 
frequently called it, which remained to her in this 
wide and desolate world, which she ardently longed 
to leave, in order, as she often said, to join those 
who had torn her heart away with them. 

Our plan of operations was, that we should start 
from Hainfeld after an early breakfast, with four of 
the farm horses from the neighbouring village. 
These were to be relieved by those of the Countess 
half way on the road to Gratz ; and thus we hoped 
to reach that city to dine, and yet that we should 
have daylight enough to reach Feistritz, the coun- 
try seat of Mr Thinnfeld, a most intelligent and 
agreeable person, with whom we had formed a 
great friendship during the winter. There we 
purposed to remain for a few days, and then to 
.go on to Vienna, in time for the fag end of the 
gay season, to which, however, we looked with 
some dread, after nearly half a year's rustication at 
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Hainfeld, the most completely out of the way corner 
in the known world. 

Old Joseph, whom a quarter of a century's service 
had made well acquainted with his mistress and her 
peculiarities, shook his head in silent and prophetical 
despair, as we made our preparations ; and for once 
in his life he did not communicate to the Countess 
what was going on in the castle. 

" If you go away now,'* he said one morning; " and 
if you take away your darling little boy from the 
Grafin — who reminds her of her own lost child — ^if 
you do not stay to read with her, and talk with her ; 
if the children no more sit by her bed-side and 
amuse her with their fan and pranks, you'll break 
her heart. She will never more bear to live in this 
great castle alone ; and there is no one in this coun- 
try to take your places if you go." 

All this was so obvious that every time I came 
near an occasion of speaking to her about going 
away the words stuck in my throat, and I could not 
utter a syllable. Day by day, too, the little child 
wound himself closer round the affectionate old lady's 
heart, and bound, as it were, its broken fragments 
together. He would sit for hours at her feet, or 
creep up to her pillow, and lay his hands fondly on 
her care-worn cheeks, quite happy to be near her. 
Day by day, too, she grew upon all our best 
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aiSections ; and as she unlocked her long neglected 
or wasted sympathies, and gave vent to feelings 
which she thought dead, and had heretofore con- 
sidered it almost a duty not to revive, we felt our 
obligations not to desert her increase to such a de- 
gree that we often said to ourselves *^ we can never 
leave this spot while our venerable friend lives ! " 

On the 24th of February, and happily before we 
had insinuated any thing of our intended, or rather our 
projected departure, the Countess became suddenly 
much worse. She was seized in the night with so 
violent a fit of coughing, accompanied by fever and 
pain, that we feared our doubts and difficulties would 
be but too speedily resolved. She rallied, however, 
in the day ; and when we were admitted she seemed 
almost as much herself as ever. The first symptom 
of really increased illness was her inability to listen 
to my reading Goethe's Wilhelm Meister to her, 
about noon, one of her favourite amusements. 
Although I knew but very little of the language, 
she insisted upon my going on, and with the most 
wonderful degree of animation explained the mean- 
ing of the words which I did not understand, or 
helped me to the meaning of sentences of which 
I knew all the words, but could not disentangle the 
intricacies of the German construction. 

On the 27th of February, I think it was, she 
2b 
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was in the midst of one of these explanations, when 
a fit of coaghing interrupted the lesson. Next day 
she sent for me at the usual hour, and set me to 
reading ; but although she listened, or appeared to 
listen attentively, she never interrupted me. In 
order to prevent her speaking, I read on for about 
an hour without once pausing, till I observed her 
comfortably asleep. Sleep to her, alas I was such a 
rarity that I purposely continued my soporific for a 
long time, and at length she awoke much refreshed. 
She insisted upon my giving her an account of the 
impressions left on my mind by the story I had 
been reading. This was rather difficult to do. Had 
I in the same interval perused, say one-tenth part of 
what I had just gone over, and very slowly, care- 
fully, and repeatedly examined each passage, I 
might, even without the help of a dictionary, have 
made out the sense pretty well. But as it was, the 
result appeared like that of a very light, but not 
unconnected dream, possessed of a certain vague 
interest, and accompanied by the consciousness that 
what was passing was all visionary. 

In the evening of that day, the Countess begged 
me to read over to her the same passages, assuring 
me that I would now understand the whole ; but I 
had scarcely commenced before she fell into such 
violent fits of coughing, that I expected to see her 
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expire before me. One fit lasted full ten minutes, 
without intermission, and at each inspiration she 
groaned, or, as she herself said, she barked in such 
a manner, that it was evident her lungs were called 
upon to do more than they were fit for ; and accord- 
ingly, at last, she gasped for breath as I have seen 
dying persons do. But it passed over. 

On that night she had still a sharper fever than 
usual, and so on, every night worse and worse, till 
we all became alarmed; and it would have been 
almost impossible, if not utterly absurd and cruel, 
to have spoken of leaving her under such circum- 
stances. Some accidental word escaped me, how« 
ever, in the course of conversation about the repair 
of one of my carriage wheels. This threw her into 
violent agitation, and she cried out, — 

*^ Oh, do not, do not leave me to die amongst 
servants I For God's sake stay to close my eyes, and 
lay me in my grave ! I must go soon— this cannot 
last long." 

Thus all our intentions of leaving the castle were 
as irresistibly frustrated as if a giant of old had been 
its master instead of a bedridden, broken-hearted^ 
widowed lady, the last of an ancient race, long re- 
nowned in the country of her adoption, which to 
her had been one continued scene of war, misery, 
and disappointment 
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Things wore on most painfully till the evening 
of the 4th of March, when the faithful and affec- 
tionate Joseph came weeping to me to say that his 
mistress was quite delirious, and that her fever was 
raging furiously. I went instantly to her bedside, 
but she knew no one. Her pulse was at a hun- 
dred and twenty beats in the minute, and every 
thing seemed to indicate that her last moments were 
approaching. I visited her many times during the 
night, and seldom entered the room without expect- 
ing to find her gone. 

Although the Countess had the most profound 
want of faith in all medicines and in all medical 
men, she allowed the village doctor, who happened 
to be rather a clever man, to call every day to see 
her, more, I believe, that she might hear the gos- 
sip of the neighbourhood, than with any idea of 
profiting by his professional skill. We sent for 
him of course ; but as he, like most country doc- 
tors, passed the greater part of every night on 
horseback, it was not till five in the morning that 
we could catch him, and by that time she had 
fallen into a quiet sleep. 

He at once said that further aid must be sent for, 
and we despatched the carriage to Radkersberg for 
the most eminent physician of those parts. He did 
not come till the evening, however; and, in the 
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mean time, the patient recovered so mucb, that w^ 
could scarcely persuade ourselves that she had been 
ill. The Countess listened with much interest to all 
the physician said, answered all his questions, begged 
him to write his prescriptions, and allowed him to 
go away with the full conviction on his mind that 
she was the most docile of patients, and the steadiest 
believer in the efficacy of medicine. I saw her smile 
as he left the room, and again when I caught up 
the prescriptions, and despatched an express with 
them to the village. In my turn I smiled when, 
an hour or two afterwards, I observed the empty 
bottles, and remembered her many anathemas 
against the whole family of drugs. She said no- 
thing, however ; but on passing through the ante- 
room, I learned from her mwd that the whole of the 
medicines had been thrown out of the window 1 

But our venerable friend, though she seemed to 
rally, and was certainly in as cheerful spirits as 
ever, had gotten a severe shake. Her fights were 
passed in coughing, high fever, and sharp rheu- 
matic pains ; but in the daytime she appeared so 
weU, that it was scarcely possible to believe her 
dying, in spite of her constant assertions to that 
effect. I ventured once^ at this stage of her illness, 
to say that I wondered to bear her talkmg of death, 
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when, to all appearance, she seemed as well as we 
had ever seen her. 

" I think," said she, " I must be allowed to be 
the best judge of my own condition. And under 
ihe conviction," she continued, ^^ that I shall speedi- 
ly depart, I have written a few lines to you on a 
subject which hangs heavily on my mind* Take it 
to your room, read it, and think upon its contents, 
and afterwards we can talk the matter over." 

I was astonished to find that she had strength to 
write at all ; but the handwriting, though a little 
tremulous, was quite distinct. The note was as 
follows : — 

« My Dear Sir, 

^^ There is a circumstance that will re- 
quire all your skill to rectify, if you have the kind- 
ness, as I trust in God you will have, to place my 
poor shattered head in the grave, where it can alone 
find repose. 

<< Advantage was taken of the absence of the fit- 
mily to place the bodies of strangers in our vault — 
(I say o«r, for it is personal property). The bai- 
liff, out of negligence, or still worse motive, did not 
cause so much as one of them to be removed. 
Think of my anguish when, at the last awful fune^ 
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ral,* I saw no place was left for my coflSn I I am 
assared that a family now extinct had a vault oppo» 
site to ours. Now, I conjure you, let a coffin be 
removed to the place where it ought to be, and let 
us three be, as we were, and I trust shall be eter- 
nally, mingling our ashes together. 

^^ Do not spare money ; all will be repaid to you. 
It will take a day, I believe, to arrange this busi- 
ness. I do not think you will understand what I 
write ; but I shall try to explain the thing to you. 
I am sure Heaven will bless dear Mrs Hall, and 
your darlings, and you, for all your respectable 
goodness to me." 

I took the earliest opportunity of her being vi- 
sible to assure her that all that was requisite should 
be done ; but I again said I could not see any rea- 
son for her thinking of such matters just now. She^ 
only smiled, shook her head, and said, — " You'll 
see — you'll see." 

It may seem a little shocking, but scarcely can be 
thought strange, that we should have felt a hope at 
that moment that the good old lady's words would 
come true. Yet there surely was nothing but the 
truest friendship in the wish. She was all alone in 

• Thatofhersonin 1817. 
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the world, helpless and hopeless. In mind, so far 
as this life offered relief, she was without con* 
solation ; while her body was torn by almost con- 
stant racking pains, not only without a shadow of 
any expectation of amendment, but with the daily 
experience of things becoming less and less tole- 
rable. It was clear, then, that whenever we went 
from her — ^as go from her it was evident we must, 
sooner or later — ^the poor Countess would once 
more be left without a friend to close her eye&^ 
altogether adrift and deserted, like a dismasted 
wreck on the dismal ocean of life. Under such a 
painful combination of circumstances, it was surely 
not uncharitable to wish that the awful moment 
should come to pass before our other and more 
imperative duties should carry us far from her bed- 
side, and beyond the possibility of rendering her any 
assistance. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE CATASTROPHE. 

*^ 1 HOPE," said the Countess to me one day, 
*^ that you have given up all idea of moving from 
Hainfeld for the present. You must be as well 
aware as I am of the turn which things have been 
taking ; and therefore I trust you will do me the 
kindness to stay here till I die." 

I should mention, that for about a week after 
the curious note about the vault, which I gave in 
the last chapter, was written, the Countess had 
gradually got better, and she was now — that is to 
say, on the 14th of March — as well, according to 
the report of the people about her, as she had been 
for many years at this season of the year. Accord- 
ingly, it had again come into our heads that we 
ought to be thinking of our departure ; since, for 
aught we saw or heard from the doctor and her 
attendants, the old lady might still live for years. 

The request, therefore, to stay by her till she 
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died, was a little startling ; for if such an engage- 
ment were entered into, it was impossible to say 
how it could be fulfilled, without much more seri- 
ous inconvenience than it was either our desire or 
our duty to incur. As the Countess spoke in a 
cheerful and almost playful tone, I replied in the 
same tone — 

" Pray, ma'am, when do you mean to die — for 
something will depend upon that ? " 

The old lady laughed at my taking the matter 
up in this way, and exclaimed — 

" You are quite right — you cannot be expected 
to stay here for an indefinite period; and you 
would be as wrong to promise it, as I should be 
unreasonable to exact it. But," added she, in a 
more serious tone, and after pausing a minute or 
two, " I shall not keep you long. You know well 
how fatal to my happiness this period of the year 
has often proved. The 22d of March is the most 
unfortunate day in my life. My husband expired 
on that day, four-and-twenty years ago, and on 
that day I think I may safely say to you that I 
shall die ! " 

I looked, of course, not a little surprised. I can- 
not say I was shocked ; for I could scarcely believe 
the Countess in earnest. Before I could muster 
any words to express what was proper on the occa- 
sion, she went on — 
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<^ You may very well be startled at such a deela* 
ration ; but nevertheless you will see that what I 
say will prove true. My apparent recovery just 
now is all £edlacious and external — ^within, the vital 
principle is fast ebbing away. I have been too 
familiar with disease, not to know its marks. The 
hand of death is upon me, and I rejoice to find it 
so. I cannot be more prepared for the awful event 
than I now am ; and I consider that Providence has 
sent you here at this trying season, to minister to 
my last moments. I shall die happy, quite happy, 
if you are by m}'' side to close my eyes, if Mrs Hall 
will stay near me, and if your little children will 
cheer me with their smUes as I leave the world. I 
shall then feel not only not deserted, but surround- 
ed by friends. This, indeed, for many long years 
has been my only wish on earth, though unaccom- 
panied by the slightest hope of its being gratified. 
How could I expect," continued she, smiling, ^^ that 
a £Eimily of my countryfolks would have either incli- 
nation or leisure to devote themselves to such a 
blighted vestige of humanity as I am ? '' 

I assured her cordially, that I and all my family 
felt as she could wish, and that our duty to her was 
now amongst our most binding obligations. 

" Well, then," cried she, " oblige me by staying 
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over the equinox. It will come in a few days. WHl 
you promise me that ? " 

" Surely," I said, " we shall be most happy. 
We had intended," I added, ^< to proceed towards 
Vienna about the 20th ; but we shall not now think 
of moving, however well you may be, before the 
30th." 

** Ah 1 " she sighed, " that will be long enough. 
Many days before that time arrives, you will, I 
trust, have laid me quietly in my grave ; and I shall 
be joined again to those beings for whom alone I 
wished to live, and for whose sakes I am so anxious 
to die." 

From that time forward she never spoke more on 
the subject. To all appearance, also, she went on 
steadily improving in health, or rather not falling 
into greater illness. The only striking difference 
in her was that she could not read her letters ; but 
she listened with much interest to their being read 
by us; and she insisted upon our resunung our 
daily readings with her as before her late violent 
attack. She conversed, too, nearly as formerly, 
and related anecdotes with all her wonted anima- 
tion. 

So complete, indeed, appeared to be her re-esta- 
blishment, that, on the 20th of March, I wrote to 
her friends to state that I fully believed all imme- 
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diate danger wad past. The post-bag, however, 
was scarcely closed before I was summoned to the 
Countess's room, where I found her in a high fever, 
and talking incoherently. The letters were taken 
out of the bag, and an express got ready to send off 
the moment the doctor came and pronounced his 
opinion, of which, indeed, we had little doubt. But 
by the time he came, the vigorous old lady was 
taken better, if I may use such an expression ; and 
having slept more soundly thaa she had done for 
years, she awoke so much stronger and heartier than 
she had been before, that all the world pronounced 
this to have been the crisis of her illness; and as that 
had passed, all would go well. So far there was an 
important change — she was left free from pain, a 
situation so new to her that she scarcely knew, she 
said, how to enjoy it sufficiently. 

But all this was no more than the flaring up of 
the taper just about to be extinguished I The equi- 
nox came, and found the Countess all but dead. 
On the 23(1, and less than twenty-four hours after 
the time she had herself specified, the fatal blow was 
struck, and our poor friend was no more ! 

During the greater part of the 22d, the *^ day of 
her doom," as she called it, she preserved her Acui- 
ties entire. Her strength, however, was manifestly 
on the decline, and her eyes began to give indica- 
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tion of change. In the middle of the day I carried 
all the children to take a last look of their vener- 
able friend who had been so uniformly kind to them. 
On holding up the infant of whom she had been 
so fond, and opening a chink of the shutter to let a 
little light shine on his face, she held out her arms, 
and exclaimed — 

" Oh, my dear, dear baby, is that you ! How do 
you do my sweet, sweet child?" 

I held him close to her and made him touch her 
cheek, which he did in his usual gentle way, and 
when she pressed his little hand, he looked her full 
in the face, and said, as he was wont to do every 
evening when carried away, " Ta ! ta !" 

" Ta ! ta I my own dear infa,nt," exclaimed the 
dying woman. " You have been a blessing to me 
this winter. God send you may prove as great a 
comfort to your parents, who have been my pro- 
tectors in my last hour of need." 

. I then gently drew the little man back that the 
others might come in front of her. 

" Ah, Eliza I my dear Eliza I how do you do? 
give me your hand my sweet girl. And you, too, 
dear Fanny Emily I God bless you both. Your socie- 
ty has often made me happy. God bless and keep 
you." And then cordially shaking them both by the 
hand, she looked up to the governess, and cried, 
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" Ah, Mademoiselle Herthum, how are you? Is 
it true that you have so kindly taken charge of my 
little boy during his maid's illness ? He is a good 
child. But you are generous and kind to them all." 

So saying, she laid her head back, closed her 
eyes, and to these members of our party she never 
spoke more. Nor did they ever see her again alive, 
except for a moment when I carried them to the 
room next day when she was almost gone. I wished 
them to learn how to look upon such scenes with 
composure, and without feeling that mysterious sort 
of dread of a deathbed which belongs to ignorance, 
and which sometimes prevents persons being useful, 
whoj were it not for these imaginary fears, might 
render important services to their dying friends. 

Some hours after she had taken leave of the 
children, when we were sitting by her, and expecting 
her to go off every moment, she opened her eyes, 
and said, with almost her usual strength of voice, 

*' Yes ! — you are always by my bed-side. You 
have been my protectors and friends, and you will 
soon have to close my eyes. I shall soon be away, 
and God knows how anxiously I pray to be released 
from this dreadful suffering. I die contented, how- 
ever, when I have you about me to see me laid in my 
grave, and know that, in spite of all the fears which 
have haunted me for so long a time, I shall not 
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be left forlorn and desolate to die amongst strangers. 
You may well be happy to think of the good you 
have done and are doing me." 

After this our poor friend became gradually 
worse and worse. Her pain and cough increased, 
and during the night when we sat by her, though 
she evidently recognised us, she could scarcely 
articulate her words, and these were often disjointed, 
and uttered at long intervals. In this way the fatal 
22d of March passed over and left her still alive. 
Not so the 23d ; and thus the old lady erred only 
one day in her calculations. 

During the morning she sunk so much that it was 
only by inference we could make out that she still 
possessed her mind. Towards sunset all pain seemed 
to have left her, and she lay almost for the first 
time during her illness quite tranquil in appearance, 
and without uttering a groan. Of course we scarcely 
ever quitted her bed-side, and once, I think about 
seven in the evening, on seeing her make an effort 
to speak, I placed my ear close to her lips, but 
could distinguish no sound besides the fearful and 
well-known death-rattle in her throat. She lay 
quite motionless, and I had not the least idea that 
she could hear what was sdd, or that she still pos- 
sessed any of her faculties ; but in order to try, I 
said to her slowly and distinctly, and in a cheerful 
voice — 
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*^ We are all here, ma'am — ^you shall not be 
deserted/' 

Upon which, to my great surprise, she lifted her 
hand an inch or two above the bed-clothes, and 
-when I took it in mine and kissed it, I felt her press 
my hand three several times, as much as to say ^^ I 
understand you perfectly." I whispered to Mrs 
Hall to kiss the Countess's hand, upon which she 
raised it as before, and turning to us, opened her 
eyes, from which all life was not yet fled, though 
very little was left. We felt quite satisfied, how- 
ever, that she was conscious of our being present, 
and that so far as that kind of protection was con- 
perned, for which she had so often expressed a hope, 
she was gratified in her last moments. About nine 
o'clock, when we had left the room for a minute, 
we were suddenly called back by the report that our 
venerable friend was just expiring, and we felt grieved 
that even for a moment we had quitted her side. 
Her hands were now of an icy coldness, and* her 
breathing quick and feeble. But the expression of 
her face was so placid, and I may say even sweet, 
that it indicated a mind and a body at length at rest. 
I could barely feel her pulse, and at eleven o'clock 
she quietly breathed her last ; and the noble family of 
Furgstall, once so numerous and so renowned in 
Austria, became extinct. 

2c 
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The scene in the room was highly characteristic, 
though very different, I suspect, from what generally 
takes place elsewhere on such occasions. The most 
prominent actor of the party was poor Joseph, the 
Countess's faithful servant, in whose arms, in the 
same bed, eighteen years before, her son, her only 
child, had expired. This affectionate creature, as I 
have already mentioned, had promised his mistress 
at that time, when deserted apparently by all the 
rest of the world, that he never would leave hev 
while she lived — and well he kept his word. Though 
a hardy old soldier, who had served in all the rugged 
campaigns of Napoleon, he was quite unmanned by 
the approaching dissolution of his revered mistress. 
We could not console him, and made no attempt. 
We gave him the first place, however ; and, in spite 
of his remonstrances, made him take the chair near- 
est to the dying Countess's head, while we sat lower 
down at the side of the bed. All the women who 
used to be in attendance in turn upon her, as well 
as the cook, housemaids, and others, were assembled 
in the apartment, each with a nicely folded snow* 
white pocket handkerchief in hand, and while some 
wept from affection, and some from companionship, 
they all went through the motions of grief. The 
men servants of the house, to the number of a dozen 
at least, came into the room from time to time, and 
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^thered in groups round the bed, or stood near the 
door, but all in silence, and without any outward 
show of sorrow, though I fully believe they all felt 
very deeply. 

The Countess, indeed, was universally beloved by 
her dependents, to whom, on all occasions, she spoke 
not only with gentleness but with respect ; and I 
heard it remarked by one of the oldest amongst them, 
who had grown grey in her service, that she never 
once addressed a servant with the pronoun " Du," 
or thou, which general usage permits to inferiors, 
but always with " Sie," which is used amongst 
equals. In all essential matters, she was equally 
considerate ; and in losing her, the whole of that 
part of the country lost a friend on whose generosity, 
in all times of trouble, they could safely rely. 

The male domestics whom I have just mentioned, 
were not elegant, brisk fellows, in gay liveries, 
but coarsely clad, rough-haired, labourer-looking 
men — " Haus Knechte," as they are called — truly 
hewers of wood and drawers of water. So that 
their appearance on this occasion, by the side of their 
dpng mistress, looked not a little strange. Lastly 
came the parish priest, for although the Countess 
was a strict Protestant, she had always lived on- 
friendly terms with the Roman Catholic clergy of 
the neighbourhood. This gentleman, in particular. 
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she had always esteemed ; and Joseph, knowmg how 
much it would gratify him, as well as how satis£eic- 
tory it would prove to the people on the estate, very 
judiciously suggested his being invited. With cor- 
responding delicacy and good taste, the priest did 
not attempt to interfere with what was going on, 
but sat at a little distance, as a deeply interested 
spectator, but no more. 

Old Joseph, however, who was a good Catholic, 
thinking, I suppose, it might do no harm to give his mi^ 
tress's soul a chance, took advantage of my back being 
turned, and stuck a lighted candle into the old lady's 
hand, a few minutes before she breathed her last. 
I was startled by this proceeding, and would have 
removed the candle; but Joseph, down whose cheeks 
the tears were flowing abundantly, beseeched me to 
let it remain. The effect was not a little pictu- 
resque, as it lighted up the dying woman's face, 
and showed every change of countenance with the 
utmost distinctness. The lights and shades which 
it cast on the surrounding anxious groups — for every 
one now closed round the bed — were in the highest 
degree striking, and the moment of our poor friend's 
death might have furnished admirable materials for 
a picture. 

When all was over, Joseph's grief became ex- 
cessive and uncontrollable ; quite forgetting the 
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man, he lifted up his voice and wept like a child. 
Poor fellow I he had lost his best and almost his 
only friend — by whose side he had served with the 
habitual devotion of a thorough-bred soldier, during 
two-and-twenty years of deep suflFering, and through 
many seasons of severe trial. For the few days pre- 
ceding the Countess's death he had supported him- 
self with great propriety, but when he saw the breath 
of life ebbing fast away from his beloved mistress, 
and the intervals between her last faint gasps be- 
coming longer and longer, his stock of fortitude was 
completely exhausted — and in spite of admonitory 
taps on the arm by one of the attendant maidens, 
whose feelings were less excited, he cried bitterly. 
We stood by the old man's side, but said nothing. 
We respected his grief, in which we shared, though 
in a very different degree ; for even at that solemn 
moment, we felt no small satisfaction to think that 
a person so estimable was finally relieved from a 
load of bodily and ;nental distress all but intole- 
rable, and translated to a scene of eternal tranquil- 
lity — there, as she fervently hoped, to be indissolubly 
united to those, for whose sake alone she had con- 
sidered life worth possessing. 

It would be wrong to wind up this history with- 
out stating what became of so principal a personage 
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as Joseph (our Caleb Balderstone) after his mistress 
nss gone. 

By one of those unaccountable anomalies in human 
conduct which — ^most particularly in the case of wills 
— set all calculations at defiance, the Countess left 
this old and faithful domestic so very scanty a pro-* 
vision, that it was scarcely possible for him to exist 
upon it, especially as he was no longer fit for ser- 
vice, and as, moreover, he had married while in the 
Countess's employment, under the very natural hope 
of being amply provided for during the rest of his 
days. 

As soon as the destitute nature of his situation was 
ascertained, I wrote to the late Lady Ashburton, 
the Countess's niece, who was deeply attached to her 
aunt, and who on one occasion, when with the Coun- 
tess at Hainfeld, had owed her life to Joseph's great 
exertion in preventing their carriage from overset- 
ting — an over exertion, indeed, which seriously and 
permanently injured his health. Her Ladyship, by 
return of post, wrote not only to me, but in the 
kindest terms to Joseph himself, saying, she only 
waited to hear how much would make him perfectly 
comfortable, before settling a pension upon him. This 
was soon ascertained, and an answer written. Most 
unfortunately, however, Lady Ashburton died in the 
interval quite unexpectedly, and before the neces- 
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sary steps could be taken in this matter. In strict- 
ness, Joseph had no claims upon Lord Cranstoun, 
the successor to Lady Ashburton's fortune — ^but, 
under all the peculiarities of the case, I felt it right 
to lay the foregoing details before his Lordship ; 
and he at once, and in the most generous manner, 
settled on Joseph the full pension contemplated by 
Lady Ashburton. By this addition to his income, 
the poor fellow has been placed in easy, and even 
affluent circumstances for the remainder of his life. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE VAULT, 

On retiriDg to our rooms after all was over, it 
was vain to think of sleep, and we passed most of 
the remaining part of the night in reflecting on the 
strange nature of the history just ended, and which, 
if it had been feigned, instead of real, might well 
have been called too improbable for belief. Who, 
indeed, could have ventured to calculate that at the 
close of a life so protracted as that of the Countess, 
she who had been so long without seeing the face of 
a countryman, should be attended on her death- 
bed by the son of one of her earliest friends ? — for 
she and my father were very intimate in their youth ; 
— or that, after nearly twenty years of constant 
anxiety and fear, lest she should be left to die 
amongst servants and foreigners, without a friend to 
close her eyes or cheer her solitude, in a far distant 
region, in which she had outlived all the connexions 
she had formed with the land of her adoption, there 
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should at last come to her enchanted castle a family 
of her country-folks, as if by the help of some good 
fairy ? Still more strange did it seem that any such 
family should have been at once able and willing 
to devote so much time to her, just at the very 
moment required ; or, finally, that they should 
happen to be so exactly suited to her tastes and 
habits that all its members, young as well as old, 
were capable of contributing to restore to her, as 
far as possible, those comforts of domestic society of 
which her own act of expatriation in the first place, 
and then the successive deaths .of all her new con- 
nexions, had deprived her I 

It was, moreover, the merest accident in the world 
that the invitation she sent to us, in the most round- 
about way imaginable, should ever have reached us 
at all. The lady through whom it was sent, as I 
have already mentioned at the beginning of the nar- 
rative, had actually left Rome when the message 
reached her, and before she returned there, we had 
also left it. It was quite accidental our meeting at 
the inn at Albano ; and there for the first time heard 
of the Countess. It is true that we did know, in a 
vague way, that such a person existed; but assuredly 
we had no more thoughts of visiting her than we had 
of visiting the Cham of Tartary ; still less did we ever 
dream of passing six entire months in her castle in 
2d 
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Styria, of which remote country (except from our 
school-day recollections of books of geography) we 
knew nothing. Even at the time we received the 
invitation we had scarcely a notion that we should 
ever be able to visit the Countess, or even to go 
near that part of Europe. 

When, however, we did come to the castle of Hain- 
feld, found ourselves very happily established there, 
and saw how greatly we contributed to the Coun- 
tess's comfort, we began at times to consider seriously 
what would happen when we should be obliged to 
leave her. Right glad would she have been if we had 
offered to take up our permanent quarteirs with her ; 
but this, she knew, was out of the question, though, 
as we afterwards found, she had often discussed it 
with Joseph ; and once or twice she hinted it to Mrs 
Cownie, our child's maid, during the many hours 
they were together every day. 

To us she often said, half in joke, half in earnest, 
that she hoped we would stay and see her out, and 
not desert her in her last hours. But as we could 
detect no valid reason for supposing she might not 
live for years, we took great care not to involve 
ourselves in so vague an engagement, having in our 
minds the proverbial longevity of old ladies. As the 
periods which we successively named for our depar- 
ture approached we became more sensible of our 
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affection and respect for her ; and the more of course 
we dreaded the baneful effect which our abandon- 
ing her might have. At these moments, I am half 
ashamed to own, it irresistibly occurred to our minds 
that the best possible thing the good lady could do, 
both for her own comfort and for that even of her 
most attached friends, would be to slip quietly out 
of the world, as soon as might be. We did not, 
indeed, go so far as to hint this obliging wish to 
her ; but I sometimes thought she read what was 
passing in our minds ; at least she said more than 
once, " Only wait a little ; wait till the equinox 
comes, and you'll see me go out like a candle burned 
down to the socket." 

But when the strange event actually turned out 
true almost to the very letter — we could not help 
half feeling that we had been somehow parties to 
the act of removing our excellent friend from the 
world I And I was rather annoyed with myself 
when I found I could not lay my hand on my heart 
and declare that I should have been pleased were the 
Countess alive again, and as well, or Jrather as ill 
as ever ! 

There came across me, however, many feelings of 
grief for her loss, so bitter that I felt irritated with 
myself for having rejoiced at her death ; and when 
the hours came round at which I used always to take 
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my station by her bedside, and read or talk with her, 
or listen to her lively and instructive conversation, 
and still more when I saw her, in my imagination, 
fondling my little boy, or praising my eldest daugh- 
ter's looks, or laughing at the funny remarks of the 
youngest, or entreating their mother to read her an- 
other chapter of a Waverley novel, I felt — and still 
feel — the tears come to my eyes, and I deplore her 
loss without any unkind and cold-hearted qualifica- 
tion. 

On the next day, the Countess's body was 
exposed in state in the castle chapel. She was 
dressed, according to the custom of the country, in 
her best black gown, with a plain muslin cap tied 
round with a broad black ribbon, a style of dress 
which is much less disagreeable than the ^^ odious 
woollen" grave clothes with which we disfigure 
our defunct friends in England. Be that as it may, 
the good old Countess's remains were exposed on a 
high and rather elegant platform in the chapel; 
and on the pall which covered it were placed the 
scutcheons of the family, all in a reversed position, 
indicating, as we were told, that the person lying 
in state was the last of the family ; for so busy had 
death been, that not another Purgstall now existed 
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of a race at one time the most numerous and flou- 
rishing in Austria. 

Generally speaking, funerals in those countries 
take place very soon after death ; but on this occa- 
sion, owing to some technical difficulties about 
placing the body of a Protestant in the Roman 
Catholic church, the Countess lay in state for four 
days. One of these, the 25th of March, happened 
to be a festival of the church, and a bright sunny 
morning; and this fortunate combination of an 
idle and a fine day brought not only the whole 
of the little world of the Raab Thai, our truly 
Happy Valley I — but all the world of the adjacent 
villages and hamlets ; so that the road to Feldbach 
on one hand, and to Fahring on the other, presented 
a continued double stream of people coming and 
going. Many thousands of persons visited the castle ; 
and although curiosity may have prompted many, 
fiincere respect and affection brought the greater 
number; for though a stranger in the land, she 
was a true friend, not merely to the poor and 
needy, but to all who were in difficulty or distress, 
however caused. During a residence of nearly 
forty years in that country, a considerable portion 
of which time was passed in a state of fierce war, fo- 
reign invasion, all the misery of repeated conscrip- 
tions, and every kind of military violence, from 
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friends as well as foes, she had but too many oppo]> 
tunities of exercising her benevolence and of relieving 
distresses which she herself was made to share on the 
grand scale. In those dreadful times the rich and 
the powerful suffer chiefly from the deprivation of 
their wonted luxuries or comforts ; but the lower 
orders are often extinguished altogether; and we 
repeatedly heard of villages, and even whole dis*- 
tricts, which were entirely depopulated ; first by the 
effects of the conscription, which swept away all the 
young and healthy ; then by the scarcity of food 
which followed upon the abstraction of the working 
hands; and lastly by those wide-spreading pesti- 
lences which invariably follow the footsteps of 
famine, especially when urged on by the savage 
blood-hounds of war. 

At sunset of that day, in the presence of a great 
multitude of people, Joseph and I, according to 
promise, placed the body of our venerable friend 
in the iron coffin, which, as I have already men- 
tioned, the Countess had prepared many years be- 
fore. We took care to rest her head on the bundle 
of her husband's and son's letters, which I have 
before described, and at her feet we placed, accord- 
to her desire, a small box containing, I suppose, 
other relics. 
When at length it was time to close the lid, I 
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thought Joseph would have expired on the floor of 
the chapel, as he kissed his mistress's cold hands^ 
and on his knees intermixed his prayers for her soul, 
with passionate expressions of his own despair. I 
was at last obliged to take the keys from his hand, 
and close the padlocks myself. 

Nothing could more forcibly prove the extensive 
authority and influence which the worthy old Coun- 
tess exercised, although bedridden, and to all ap- 
pearance helpless, than the stagnant and desolate 
air which now reigned not only in the castle, but 
over the whole neighbourhood. We, too, began 
to miss her, and to become fully sensible of our 
loss ; and all her kindness, to us in particular, re* 
curred with painful force. I do not know how 
others felt ; but for my part, I could not help being 
sensible that I had never been half kind enough or 
attentive enough to my aged and generous friend, 
who never for one moment intermitted her solici- 
tude for my family. I tried in vain to console 
inyself by the reflection, that in all essentials I had 
undoubtedly contributed to her happiness, or rather 
to her peace of mind and tranquillity in her latter 
days, by acceding to her earnest entreaty not to 
be left to die alone. Yet, after the death of a friend, 
those small neglects of which we are guilty, even 
towards persons to whom we are most attached — those 
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impatiences of temper — those selfish indulgences, in 
place of sacrifices to the wishes of the people about us, 
and a thousand little nameless faults of omission, if 
not of commission, are apt to rise up before us, and 
int&et pangs of remorse which ought assuredly to 
be improved into good and kind words and works 
towards those who are still preserved to us, and in 
whose case such remorse might be a thousand times 
deeper. 

On the 26th of March, when the requisite per- 
mission came from the authorities at Gratz, an exr 
press was sent off* to the clergyman of Riegersburg, 
to know when the funeral could take place, and to 
request that the family vault might be opened, and 
got in readiness accordingly. The answer spread 
dismay throughout the castle, for every mortal with- 
in its walls knew the late Countess's anxiety to be 
laid by the side of her husband and son. The 
Pfarrer, or parish priest, wrote back word, that the 
vault was absolutely full, and that as none of the 
bodies now placed there could possibly be removed, 
there was no room for that of the Countess! 

This dilemma, it may easily be supposed, was 
very serious, and it too well justified the poor 
Countess's fears, that there had been foul play some 
where. It was our duty, however, to think of a 
remedy ; and we sat up half the night in vain con* 
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sultation as to what was to be done. It was at 
length decided, on the morning of Friday, that Mr 
Thinnfeld, a great fnend of the Countess's, and not 
only an admirable man of business, but a person of 
talents, good temper, and ingenuity, should set off 
for Riegersburg to try what could be done amongst 
the priests, taking with him only the mason of the 
Hainfeld establishment, a shrewd fellow, who was 
quite as much interested as we were, in the settle- 
ment of an affair of which he had heard his mistress 
speak fifty times. 

We had imagined that the Pfarrer was hostile 
to the measure we were so anxious about, and 
our surprise and indignation were great, as the 
Countess had taken a world of pains to conciliate, 
not only him as the chief, but all his parishioners, 
by building an elegant chapel, and erecting a hand- 
some monument in the church, besides procuring 
an artist from Vienna to execute a picture, of the 
most gaudy and flaming nature, of their patron saint, 
which far outshone every other in the church. 
This worthy, I may mention, is called Saint 
Florian, and it is to him that all good Catholics 
pray when a house is on fire. The metropo- 
litan artist, with a happy mixture of taste and ge- 
nius, had represented this celestial Higgenbottom 
seated on the angle of a cloud, which looked as 
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hard and sharp as any block of Portland stone, with 
a garden watering-pot in hand, extinguishing the 
flames of a burning village ; and the whole being 
done down (I suppose designedly) to the capacity 
of the country congregation, was popular accord* 
ingly. 

Mr Thinnfeld, therefore, was less surprised than 
delighted to find that he was received with smiles 
both by the priest and the people ; and all minor 
difficulties being at once removed, they repaired to 
the vault, into which, sure enough, there was not 
room, as the mason observed, to thrust a trowel. 
After a little reflection and consultation with the 
mason, it occurred to Mr Thinnfeld, that although 
nothing more could possibly be put in, as things 
stood, there was no reason why as much earth, as 
equalled in volume the Countess's iron coffin, should 
not be taken out from below those which were 
•already there. To this the obliging priest readily 
consented, and every one exclaimed, as on the occa- 
sion of Columbus and the egg, " How simple !" 

To work went the mason with a select committee 
of Riegersburgers, and with closed doors, that the 
public might not be offended with these doings. 
The coffins were hoisted up one by one, till the 
vault, which was very narrow, was cleared. A 
couple of sturdy grave-diggers then proceeded to ex- 
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cavate the ground, and before midnight the floor of 
the vault was lowered about half a yard. The in- 
trusive coffin was then placed at the bottom, while 
those of the Countess's husband and son were 
brought to the top, and just room enough left for 
that of the old lady, in the very situation upon 
which, as she said, she had long fixed her widowed 
and broken heart I 

On Saturday the funeral took place. The pro- 
cession was to have started from Hainfeld castle at 
noon, but owing to the slowness which characterises' 
every thing in Austria, the preparations were not 
completed, and the whole party under weigh, be- 
fore one o'clock. The body in its ponderous coffin, 
and covered with the pall and scutcheons, which had 
evidently seen many a similar ceremony, and now 
hung thread-bare to the ground, was placed not in 
a hearse, but on one of the Countess's own wag- 
gons, as they are called — just a good honest four 
wheeled cart — drawn by four of the farm horses. 
This unpretending equipage headed the procession. 
Next followed about two hundred men bareheaded, 
and one hundred women, the peasantry of the estate, 
all on foot, and marching four abreast, chanting 
ave Marias and Pater Nosters alternately, from time 
to time in chorus. The effect of these simple sounds 
as the procession passed over the hills, and tracked 
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its way through the wooded ravines, after leaving 
the flat valley of the Raab, was singularly pleasing. 
Additional effect was given also by the bells of the 
different village churches, which were set a-ringing 
the moment the procession came in sight. And as 
these hamlets lay pretty close to one another on the 
road by which we passed, for a distance of nearly a 
couple of leagues, we seldom ceased to hear one set 
of beUs, before detecting the incipient sounds of 
another, stealing from the dells and forests before 
us, in which the villages lay hid. 

Behind the female part of the procession came 
the carriage in which we sat, followed by about a 
dozen others, filled with the neighbouring friends of 
the late Countess. 

In front of all, as if to lead the way, and just be- 
fore the body, limped along the lame keeper of the 
castle*donjon, I suppose in his capacity of grand 
marshal ; and, what made the matter stranger still, 
he carried a huge lantern in one hand, with a lighted 
candle in it, and the keys of the prison in the other ! 
As we passed through the villages, all the inhabit- 
ants flocked to the roadside to show their respect to 
the Countess's memory — for she seems to have been 
equally esteemed at a distance as close to her own 
castle. Our course lay over a steep and very rug- 
ged, though not high range of hills, and, as the 
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road, by necessity, was made to wind rou i 
stacles, we got many pleasant views of the j : 
as it threaded its way amongst the woods 

Besides the regular tenantry of the esl i 
followed many hundreds of men and wo 
swarms of children from all the adjacent vi 
that the whole forest through which we passi 
alive ; and, as these extra attendants upoi 
cession observed no order of march, but n i 
cuts over the knolls and across the glens, t 
to the whole somewhat the appearance c I 
hunting party. The day, fortunately, 
markably fine, and the fresh but calm air 
breathed health and beauty all around a scei 
however solemn in some respects, had notl 
lancholy in it. At all events, it was unli 
funerals, from being unattended by almost 
ter regrets, and widely diflFerent from that wl 
passed over the same ground eighteen year 
when the poor afflicted Countess followed 1 
to the grave 1 

On reaching the summit of the ridge, 
full in sight of the noble rock and castle of 
burg, for many ages the country seat and th 
hold of the Purgstall family. As we woun 
down the northern side of the hills, webegai 
the bells of the parish church at which oui 
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matcli was to end. The whole flank of the rock on 
which the church stood, was covered with people. 
About half way up, the worthy Pfarrer, surrounded 
by his assistant priests, met the body, and a halt being 
ordered, the followers, who were on foot, were sent 
in advance, while those who had come in carriages 
got out and took their station behind the coffin. 
The clergymen led the way, and though it appeared 
that a point of church etiquette prevented their ap- 
pearing in canonicals, they chanted prayers and 
hymns all the way to the church, while the rest of 
the persons forming the procession sung the respon- 
ses. In the programme of the ceremony, it was 
merely specified j amongst other particulars which I 
forget, that the Protestant friends of the deceased 
were not to carry torches or lighted candles in their 
hands, and that they should not chant any prayers I 
These were very easy conditions ; and indeed we 
felt nothing but gratitude for the attention, the good 
taste, the absence of all bigotry and unworthy pre- 
judice ;~in short, the generous liberality of the 
Roman Catholic population throughput the whole 
proceeding, 

I ought to have mentioned before, that early in 
the morning, in the chapel at Hainfeld, I had read 
the funeral-service of the Church of England over 
the body of our departed friend. Besides ourselves, 
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there was only one old woman in the chapel, who, 
on my beginning to read, gathered up her rosary in 
great haste, and made good speed out of the reach 
of words which, although we hold them to be so very 
beautiful and impressive, may have sounded hereti- 
cally to her ears, though spoken in a foreign tongue. 

The crowd in and around the church at Riegers- 
burg was so great, that it was not without consi- 
derable pushing that we made our way to the little 
chapel, beneath the floor of which lay the family 
vault in which the Countess's remains were to be 
deposited. The sun, which shone brightly into the 
church, and just reached to this comer, lighted up 
the whole of that part of the scene in a ftianner the 
most animated and even cheerful. Every accessible 
point, every " coigne of Vantage " was occupied by 
the peasantry — even the pulpit was crowded — and 
the tops of all the altars held clusters of little grin- 
ning urchins, in companionship with the winged 
cherubims and seraphims, in stone, and all mocking, 
as it were, the grim symbols of death, and of the 
last offices of mortality going on below them« 

Mean while, a grand " Miserere" was sung by a 
full body of village choristers, in a style, as it struck 
us, of much greater simplicity and beauty, and cer- 
tainly of more earnest solemnity, than any of those 
pompous " falsettos " we. had heard a year before in 
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St Peter's at Romej in the presence of the 
all his cardinak. 

There occurred some difl&calty in loiffi 
heavy iron coffitt into the vaults or rathofl 
it in the right situation. In consequen 
smallness of the opening, it was necessar 
end of the coffin should be lowered down 
of ropes before the other, in order that 
reaching a certain depth, it might be recer 
people below, and by them be guided int 
bertlu So far, all went right ; but when 
w^as pushed on one side, and had partially e 
place assigned to it, and the persons who si 
were about to let go their hold of the 
men below called out that their strengtli 
qual to sustain the weight, unless those 
the upper end could preserve their grasp of 
This, however, it was goon ascertained 
be done ; and as no second set of ropw 
provided, the dilemma was attended with 
able danger to the men at the mouth ofl 
who must have been severely bruised, if m 
to deaths had those above rellnquishecL 
of the rings* f 

A pause of some moments occurred, duri 
as no one else seemed to know what to c 
tured to take the command, in order to 
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my nautical resources might not i 
play in performing the last offices i 
friend. 

I rushed forward, therefore, an< 
of one of the ropes which sustainc 
the coffin, and which was made i ; 
end, rove it through one of those ri i 
at the upper end, which the people 1 1 
to let go. I pulled the rope smar: 
ring, during which operation the otli 
manned, supported the whole weigl 
now a rope at each end of the ooffii 
and gently lowered into its final rest 

Thus, as it happened, literally as 
tively, I complied with the go 
entreaty, that I ^^ would not desert ] 
but remain by her to close her ey< 
poor old shattered head in the grave 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

m 

THE COUNTESS AND WALTER SCOTT. 

I HAVE mentioned more than once in the 
course of this narrative, that some of the most 
interesting parts of the Countess' conversation re- 
lated to the period when she and Sir Walter Scott 
were both young ; and when, although she was con- 
siderably his senior, they were great friends and 
eompanions. At the time I speak of, towards the 
close of the last century, he was received in the most 
friendly terms by the family of the celebrated Dugald 
Stewart, of which the Countess, then Miss Cran- 
stouD, and elder sister of Mrs Stewart, was a 
member. 

This intimacy led Sir Walter, very early in life, 
to consult Miss Cranstoun about his literary pro- 
ductions, respecting which, it appears that he, with 
the usual diffidence of genius and powers unexer- 
cised, felt extremely distrustful. Fortunately he 
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met not only with sympathy and encouragement, 
but with solid counsel, from a congenial mind, whose 
sagacity penetrated much sooner than the rest of the 
world through the modest veil which concealed 
those talents destined so soon to command universal 
attention. 

There was nothing, however, of a more tender 
sentiment between them ; and while her interest in 
him arose entirely from an early appreciation of his 
great capacity, and the unrivalled sweetness of his 
disposition, his thoughts and his feelings were 
pointed, with her entire approbation, in quite an- 
other direction. 

Unfortunately, the lady to whom he was attach- 
ed discouraged his suit, or, at all events, her family 
did ; and in his distress he naturally made Miss Cran- 
stoun his confidant, and he found in her both sym- 
pathy and assistance. Her co-operation on this oc- 
casion, it is true, led eventually to nothing, so far 
as the immediate object aimed at was concerned ; 
but it furnished, accidentally, an interesting, and per- 
haps an important incident in the literary history of 
the humble youth, who, while his generous friend 
shortly afterwards banished herself, and was lost sight 
of, speedily rose to be the legitimate monarch of 
modem literature. 

About the year 1793, Burger's extraordinary 
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poem of Leonora found its way to Scotland, and it 
happened that a translation of it was read at Dugald 
Stewart's, I think by Mrs Barbauld. Miss Cran- 
stoun described this strange work to her friend ; the 
young poet, whose imagination was set on fire by 
the strange crowd of wild images and novel situations 
in this dngular production, never rested till, by the 
help of a grammar and dictionary, he contrived to 
study it in the original, and she, as usual, en- 
couraged him to persevere, and at the end of a few 
weeks' application to the German language, he had 
made out the sense, and had himself written a poeti- 
cal translation of that poem. 

One morning, at half-past six, Miss Cranstoun 
was roused by her maid, who said Mr Scott was in 
the dining-room, and wished to speak with her 
immediately. She dressed in a great hurry, and 
hastened down stairs, wondering what he could have 
to say to her at that early hour. He met her at 
the door^ and holding up his manuscript, eagerly 
begged her to listen to his poem I Of course she 
gave It all attention, and having duly praised it, she 
sent him away quite happy, after begging permission 
to retain the poem for a day or two, in order to look 
it over more carefully. He said she might keep it 
till he returned from the country, where he waa 
about to proceed on a visit, to the house -where the 
lady to whom he was attached was residing. 
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His friendly critic was already aware of this 
intended visit, and an idea having suggested itself 
to her during his animated perusal of the poem, she 
lost no time in putting it in execution. As soon as 
he was gone, she sent for their common friend, Mr 
William Erskine, afterwards Lord Kinneder, and 
confided her scheme to him, of which he fully ap- 
proved. The confederates then sallied forth to 
put their plan in train, and having repaired to Mr 
Robert Miller the bookseller, they soon arranged 
with him to print a few copies of the new translation 
of " Lenore," one of which was to be thrown oflF on 
the finest paper, and bound in the most elegant style. 

In a few days the book was ready, and care being 
taken to despatch it, addressed to Mr Scott, so that 
it should arrive at what was deemed the most pro- 
pitious moment, it was placed in the Poet's hands, 
just as the company were assembled round the tea- 
table after dinner. 

Much curiosity was expressed by the party — the 
fair lady inclusive — as the splendid little volume gra- 
dually escaped from its folds, and displayed itself to 
the astonished eyes of the author who, for the first 
time, saw himself in print — and who, all unconscious 
of the glories which awaited him, had possibly never 
dreamed of appearing in such a dress. 

Concealment was out of the question, and he was 
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called upon hj the unaiilniQus acciamati 
parly, to read the poenis of which, as it h 
none of them had ever heard even the nani 

Those who have enjoyed the surpasain 
of heating Sir Walter Scott read poetry, ^ 
understand the effect which this recitation o 
earliest printed work^ under the excitemen 
a moment, must have produced. Indeed^ 
matter of astonishment is^ how any simple 
heart could have resisted this first wm 
great magician's waod^ — destined so soon ti 
all mankind ! ^ 

But so it was ; and the only lasting e4 
little plot was to increase the intimacy be I 
young author and his friendly critic, It n 
be supposed that she was now called upon 
quently than ever to pronounce her judgm 
a vast variety of productions^ drawn m 
boundless storehouse of poetical conceptio] 
even then was overflowing. 

The Countess's anecdotes relating to tfc 
were without number; and I bitterly regret! 
it was too late^ that I had not commenced 
making memoranda of what she told 
was indeed quite clear to us, that this accc 
and highly gifted lady, was the first persoi 
merely encouraged him to persevere, 
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directed and chastised those in 
livhen duly matured, and rend 
dependent exercise, and repea 
trials, burst forth at last from 
undisputed law to the whole v 

That I am not singular in t 
important share which the Co 
in the formation of Sir Walte 
am happy to have it in my p 
the best possible authority— 
Lockhart, whose biography o 
law the public are looking foi 
grounded eagerness. 

The following is an extract 
received from that gentleman 
spent at the Countess's Castl 

" If, when you read this 
Chateau of Sir Walter's olc 
Countess Purgstall, pray asl 
give me copies of letters fi 
period of their intimacy. . 
served, nay, bound up hers ; 
part of the correspondence, i 
would be cleared up. It is o 
stoun had much influence c 
tastes and manners, and tha 
woman who first took him ii 
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tlie sort of thing, which, until some fair hand does 
for us, we are all bears ! 

" I should delight in her reminiscences of the 
suppers in Frederick Street, that I have so often 
beard him speak of. 

** Finally, pray ask the Grafinn whether she ever 
received a long and beautiful letter from Sir Walter, 
acknowledging the receipt of a book which was, I 
conclude, the same I once saw elsewhere, viz. her 
Denkmahl. * I lately found such a letter unsigned 
ondunaddressed, but charming. I think it possible 
that he had forgotten it, and that the document now 
before me is therefore her Ladyship's. If so, I shall 
have the pleasure of forwarding it as soon as I am 
informed of the fact." 

The poor Countess was much agitated when I 
read her this letter ; she had not received any answer 
from Sir Walter Scott to the communication she 
gent along with her melancholy book, the Denkmahl 
alluded to — and she had felt the keenest disappoint* 
ment at his fancied neglect of her at a moment when 
she was almost overwhelmed by domestic sorrow, 
and when such a letter as he alone could write would 



♦ This is a work in German which the Countess had pub- 
lished, giving an account of her husband and son. Denkmahl 
means monument. 
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have proved — ^if any thing on earth could — a conso- 
lation to her broken heart. 

She was in a corresponding degree delighted, 
therefore, and she expressed herself beyond measure 
happy to hear that her earliest friend, in whom she 
had so entirely trusted, had not indeed deserted her. 
She made me write instantly to Mr Lockhart, to 
beg that this precious paper which Sir Walter had 
written, but mislaid, should be immediately des- 
patched to her. 

It must ever be a source of regret, that the excel- 
lent old lady did not live to read the letter in ques- 
tion, though it was forwarded by Mr Lockhart, as 
desired. This beautiful and feeling composition, 
every word of which would have enchanted her, poor 
woman, never reached her hands. It was probably 
tampered with by some of the post-offices, through 
which it had to thread its way, across the Continent, 
to the remote corner of Lower Styria, in which the per- 
son for whom it was composed had banished herself. 

With respect to the other letters of Sir Walter 
Scott, she had a melancholy account to give. She 
and her late husband, the Count Purgstall, had for 
many years busied themselves in collecting the 
original letters of the most eminent authors in Ger- 
many, Tvith most of whom, indeed, they were in 
habits of familiar correspondence. These letters 
2f 
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were carefully arranged j and placed apart i 
drawer of a cabinet in the old library, and i 
ddered in perfect security. At the disastrou! 
of the poor Countess's historyj ivhen her m 
and the estates were laid claim to by a wh 
of claimants as heirs-at-laWy the propertyj in 
the house and all it contained, were put, a 
in Austria J under the charge of the courts 
at Gratz, until the rightful owner could e 
his claim. This wise and salutary reguli 
generally attended with the best eflfects, in s 
the eventual course of justicej and presen 
property uninjuTed^ in cases of disputed sue 
And had the Countess only placed the h 
question in the hands of the Commissioners i 
ed to take an account of the property^ the; 
no doubt have all been preserved. Butj in 
tation and grief of that dreadful period, w] 
was threatened with absolute ruin — and whc 
thing on earth that was dear to her had I; 
moved from her— and when she was ovem 
with techni^l business, she entirely forge 
precious documents, along with which wd 
Walter Scott's letters. Nor did she ever^ 
them, till long afterwardsj when the irrita^ 
Bmts by which she was harassed were » 
and she was allowed to sit down in peace- 
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such peacie as the world could then supply to her 
bruised spirit — on the small remnant of the immense 
femily estates of the recently obliterated family of 
the Purgstalls. Having occasion to refer to a letter 
from the great Schiller to her husband — she applied 
her master-key to the secret drawer, and lo 1 it was 
empty ! All the papers it contained had been stolen, 
including every scrap of Sir Walter Scott's writing. 
This provoking circumstance, which left her 
without one line under the hand of her old friend, 
made her even more anxious than she would other- 
wise have been, to possess the precious letter he had 
written her, and which had been found amongst his 
papers after his death. Not long before she expired, 
she expressed a hope that it might still arrive in 
time to meet her eyes before they were closed for 
ever. But it came not— and it is now, I fear, ir- 
recoverably lost. Fortunately Mr Lockhart took 
the precaution to make a copy before he trusted such 
a paper to the dangerous handling of the continental 
post-offices; and I have obtained my generous 
friend's permission to make use of this letter in illus- 
tration of the character of the late Countess. Its 
perusal will, I am sure, fully bear out all I have 
said in her favour— for it is not in such terms of con- 
fidence that Sir Walter would have written, under 
any feeling short of the well-grounded friendship of 
a whole life. 
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Before giving^ this beautiful and interesting 
however J it may not be out of place to mei 
curious fact in the history of the Couotes 
early friend^ which, I think^ we establishec 
pletely* From the accounts which she gave 
own independence of character and conduct, a 
peculiarity of her ways, especially of her being 
on horseback, and always speaking her mind 
other points bordering on eccentricity, which s 
she could well afford to laugh at in her old a 
very early conceived the idea that she might p 
have been the person from whom Sir Walte: 
his hold and truly original character of Die V 
and when our suspicions were once aroused, W( 
c on firm ation 3 at every turn . Amongst oth er 
it seemed very odd and unaccountable, thai 
the works of Sir Walter Scott, the only onM 
not seen was Rob Roy ; and upon question] 
as to the cause of this, she mentioned that 
the only one which he had not sent hen N 
the supposition that the heroine was drawn frc 
this is readily to be understood— but scarcely 
wise. 

Of course, we lost no time in bringing thi 
before her, and wtile we read it to her, we ca 
watched the effects it produced. She was 
more deeply interested with the story than| 
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been with that of any of the other novels. She 
took particular interest in the descriptions of the 
scenery ; and with all that part which lies in Cum- 
berland she seemed perfectly familiar; and as we read 
on,. she repeatedly exclaimed — " Oh, I know that 
scene — I remember describing it myself to Sir 
Walter Scott. That anecdote he had from me — I 
know the man that character is taken from," and so 
on, through the greater part of the book. But, 
what was most remarkable, she never once made an 
observation on the character or proceedings of Die 
Vernon. So completely, indeed, were we persuaded, 
from all the circumstances, that she herself was con- 
scious of the likeness, that we felt afraid to take the 
liberty of speaking to her directly upon the subject. 
Many times, however, we dropped hints, and gave her 
openings, but though she was quite communicative 
on every other point, she was resolutely silent upon 
this. And what made her reserve the more remark- 
able was, that when any other of Sir Walter's novels 
was read to her, she let not a single character pass 
without the minutest scrutiny — ^and very often stop- 
ped us to relate other characteristic anecdotes of the 
persons mentioned, and which she said she knew 
belonged to the same parties from which he had 
made his sketches. 

For the rest, I shall only add, that I cannot con- 
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ceive any thing more exactly like what I 
suppose Die Vernon to liave become in he 
than was our excellent &iend Madame Purj 
seventy-eight. Nearly forty years of expat 
during scenes of war, pestilence, and famine, ^ 
accompaniment of military despotism and civi 
ny, had in no material degree damped the g 
spirit^ or tarnished the masculine underst 
which early won the future Great Unknow 
fidence and regard ; and which, in the mei 
his power and fame, he afterwards traced h 
his most original and striking characters. 

The letter which Sir Walter Scott wrot 
Countess is as follows, and I think it will he 
ted, that a more enviable Denkmahl, or moi 
can hardly be conceived, than is contained ; 
simple lines, the offspring of a friendsU- 
which nearly half a century of separation ha 
none of its original warmth ;— " 



*^ My Dear and much valued Friend! 

*' You cannot imagine how much I wj 
ested and affected by receiving your token 
kind recollection, after the interval of so man 
Your brother Henry breakfasted with me ; 
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tind gave me the letter and the book^ which served 
me as a matter of much melancholy reflation for 
many hours. 

** Hardly any thing makes the mind recoil so 
much upon itself, as the being suddenly and strongly 
recalled to times long past, and that by the voice of 
one whom we have so much loved and respected. Do 
not think I have ever forgotten yow, or the many 
happy days I passed in Frederick Street, in society 
whieh fate has separated so far, and for so many 
years. 

** The little volume was particularly acceptable 
to me, as it acquainted me with many circumstances^ 
of which distance and imperfect communication had 
left me either entirely ignorant, or had transmitted 
only inaccurate information. 

^^ Alas I my dear friend, what can the utmost 
efforts of friendship offer you, beyond the sympathy 
which, however sincere, must sound like ah empty 
compliment in the ear of affliction. God knows 
with what willingness I would undertake any thing 
which might afford you the melancholy consolation 
of knowing how much your old and early friend in- 
terests himself in the sad event which has so deejay 
wounded your peace of mind. The verses^ there- 
fore, which conclude this letter, must not be weighed 
according to their intrinsic value, fpr the qiore in^ 
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adequate thej are to express the feelingi 
fain conveys the more they show the author's 
Trail to do what may he grateful to you, 

" In tnithj I have long given up poetry; 
had my day with the public ; and being 
believer in poetical immortality^ I was vc 
pleased to rise a winner, without continu 
game, till I was beggared of any credit I 
quired. Besides^ I felt the prudence of givi 
before the more forcible and powerful g€ 
Byron, K I were either greedy, or jealous 
tical fame — and both are strangers to my u 
I might comfort myself with the thought 
would hesitate to strip myself to the coi 
fearlessly as Byron does ^ or to command tl 
der and terror of the public, by exhibiting , 
own person^ the sublime attitude of the dyi 
diator. But with the old frankness of twen 
i&iiice, I will fairly own, that this same del 
mine may arise more from conscious want o: 
and inferiority, than from a delicate disUh 
nature of the conflict. At any rate, there ii 
for every thingj and without swearing oaths 
think my time for poetry has gone by. m 

" My health suffered horridly last year, 
from over labour and excitation ; and thoi 
now apparently restored to its usual tone, yei 
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the long and painful disorder (spasms in the sto- 
mach), and the frightful process of cure, by a pro- 
longed use of calomel, I learned that my frame was 
made of flesh, and not of iron, a conviction which I 
will long keep in remembrance, and avoid any occair 
pation so laborious and agitating, as poetry must 
be, to be worth any thing. 

'^ In this humour, I often think of passing a few 
weeks on the continent — a summer vacation if I 
can— and of course my attraction to Gratz would 
be very strong. I fear this is the only chance of 
our meeting in this world, we, who once saw each 
other daily 1 For I understand from George and 
Henry, that there is little chance of your coming 
here. And when I look around me, and connder 
how many changes you will see in feature, form, 
and fashion, amongst all you knew and loved ; and 
how much, no sudden squall, or violent tempest^ 
but the slow and gradual progress of life's long 
voyage, has severed all the gallant fellowships 
whom you left spreading their sails to the morning 
breeze, I really am not sure that you would have 
much pleasure. 

^^ The gay and wild romance of life is over with 
all of us. The real, dull, and stem history of hu- 
manity has made a far greater progress over our 
heads; and age, dark and unlovely, has laid his 
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crutch o^er the stoutest fellow*8 shouldl 
thing your old society may boast, that tl 
all run their course with honour, and a] 
T^ith distinction ; and the brother suppers 
derick Street have certainly made a very con 
figure in the world, as was to be expected, 
talents under whose auspices they were as& 

** One of the most pleasant sights wl 
would see in Scotland, as it now stands, ^ 
your brother George in possession of the m* 
tiful and romantic place in Clydesdale — Cc 
1 have promised often to go out with hun 
sist him with my deep experience as a pla 
landscape gardener, I promise you my i 
outlast my laurels; and I pique my&elf moifl 
compositions for manure than on any othei 
sitions whatsoever to which I was ever a' 
But so much does business of one sort or i 
gage us bothy that we never have been al 
a time which suited us both ; and with th 
wish to make out the party, perhaps we ne 

** This is a melancholy letter, but it is c 
from the sad tone of yours — who have 1 
real disasters to lament — while mine ifl 
humorous sadness, which a retrospect oc 
life 18 sure to produce on the most prospe 
my own course of life, I have only to 
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of its prosperity, and afraid of its termination ; for 
I have little reason, arguing on the doctrine of 
chances, to hope that the same good fortune will 
attend me for ever. I have had an affectionate and 
promising family, many friends, feW unfriends, and 
I think, no enemies — and more of fame and for* 
tune than mere literature ever procured for a inan 
before. 

<' I dwell among my own people, and have many 
whose happiness is dependent on me, and which I 
study to the best of my power. I trust my temper, 
which you know is by nature good and easy, has 
not been spoiled by flattery or prosperity; and 
therefore I have escaped entirely that irritability of 
disposition which I think is planted, like the slave 
in the poef s chariot, to prevent his enjoying his 
triumph. 

" Should things, therefore, change with me — ^and 
in these times, or indeed in any times, such change 
is to be apprehended — I trust I shall be able to sur- 
render these adventitious advantages, as I would my 
upper dress, as something extremely comfortable, 
but which I can make shift to do without." 

The verses above alluded to by Sir Walter, are no 
where to be found, and as they appear never to have 
been written, it was probably owing to this circum- 
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stance that the letter was not immediately d 
to his friend the Couatess. He may haa 
sheet open in readiness for a moment of ijj 
which moment never arrived — and m the n 
both the letter itself^ and the projected vi 
have altogether escaped his memory* ■ 
Nor is this extraordinapy, when we co 
vast crowd of occupations which were then 
fast round him^ and insensibly pFepariuj 
midable catastrophe which erelong toti 
whelmed his fortunes* 



I 



That great and good man — for he 
good than he was great — seems indeed to 
pared himself for the possibility of sm 
by contemplating the contingency with 
neas of moral fortitude^ which it is pi 
instructive to know^ never for one insts 
him when the season of adversity arrive 
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